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Preface 


urely the single most difficult course to teach 

in the curriculum of biblical studies is the one- 

semester Introduction to the Bible that covers 
the entire corpus, from Genesis to Revelation. In 
some ways, it is an impossible task. There is so much 
to consider—the content of all (or most of?) the 
books, the scholarship on them, and the evidence 
that makes the scholarship necessary and its conclu- 
sions sensible. But the course can also be exciting, 
stimulating, and extraordinarily important. For 
many undergraduate students, it is their one chance 
to learn about the Bible in an institution of higher 
learning and to see what scholars are saying about 
it. In many instances, these students will have heard 
about the Bible, and possibly even participated in 
studies of the Bible, in faith contexts; rarely will any 
of these students have seen how the Bible is more 
typically approached in academic contexts. In many 
other instances, students will be completely unfa- 
miliar with the Bible, its stories, its themes, its 
teachings. In some instances, the one-semester 
Introduction to the Bible will be a gateway to more 
in-depth, upper-level courses; but often the course 
will be the one opportunity the student has to learn 
biblical studies in a formal academic setting. Having 
a textbook that presents the Bible and biblical schol- 
arship in a way that is not only adequate but also 
interesting and compelling is obviously a sine qua 
non for such a course. 

I took on the task of writing this textbook with 
fear and trembling, but it proved to be an unusually 
exhilarating experience. By far the most difficult 
task—once I decided on my historical and literary 
approach—was knowing what to leave out. A book 
that competently covers the field at the very 
beginning level would probably be 1,500 pages. 
That’s obviously not possible. But a more succinct 
treatment has an obvious downside: given the 
constraints of time and space, one has to make 
decisions; and to some extent, an instructor’s 
choice of which textbook to use hinges on a basic 
compatibility with the decisions of the book’s author. 
I hope I have made mine well; I have certainly made 
them deliberately and conscientiously. 


I think there are several major desiderata for 
introductory-level textbooks (although it is surprising 
how few textbooks pass muster on even the majority 
of these). They should 


* be well written and engaging for the undergrad- 
uate student, rather than dry and boring; 

¢ be highly informative in a lively way; 

* provide coverage of all the truly major issues of 
both content and scholarship without getting 
bogged down in less than truly major ones; 

* engage the mind of the student and allow the 
student to see the force of the arguments that 
have led scholarship to the various conclusions 
that it has reached rather than simply present 
what scholars say as established fact; and 

¢ not be idiosyncratic in their views but represent 
the best of consensus scholarship. 


In the field of biblical studies, a textbook should 


* encourage students to read the Bible itself and 
yet provide adequate overviews of the most im- 
portant matters raised in that reading; 

* not assume that students already have a fair grasp, 
let alone mastery, of the primary materials; 

* stress both the historical and literary nature of 
the material (especially because many students 
will have only approached these texts from a de- 
votional/confessional/theological point of view 
previously, if they have approached them at all); 

* represent the current state of biblical scholarship 
without burdening students with information 
(which they will find to be of very little use 
indeed) concerning which scholar says what 
about this, that, or the other thing, except where 
a truly exceptional contribution has been made 
by a scholar in a field with which he or she is 
particularly associated (think Wellhausen). 


Above all, a textbook should be engaging, 
informative, accurate, clear, and interesting. I hope 
mine approaches these ideals; whether it does or 
not, I have written it with them in mind. 
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3 APPROACH 


Various instructors obviously have different ways of 
approaching the introductory course. For instructors 
who wish that the textbook would give more 
thorough coverage of the content of each biblical book 
(mine discusses each and every one of the books 
of the Tanakh, the Apocrypha/Deuterocanonical 
writings, and the New Testament; but it does not 
provide, say, outlines or full summaries of them all), 
then I would suggest adopting in-class or homework 
exercises to achieve that end. Conversely, for those 
instructors who are more particularly worried that 
students might settle for the textbook and not read 
the primary texts, | would suggest course incentives 
(quizzes, short summary papers, and so on) that 
ensure that familiarity with the Bible itself is a 
constituent component of the learning process. My 
view is that if a textbook is engaging and interesting, 
it can be molded to the particular emphases and 
agendas of individual instructors. 

As is obvious from the title of this book and the 
content of its chapters, I have approached the writings 
of the Bible from historical and literary perspectives 
rather than confessional or theological. Anyone who 
wants to add theological reflections to what is 
covered in the book should find that it is completely 
amenable to that kind of use; anyone who does not 
want to do so will find it quite simple to expand on 
the historical and literary discussions already in the 


book. 


5 FEATURES 


J have included a number of pedagogical features 
with both the student and the teacher in mind. 
Each chapter begins with a section called “What To 
Expect,” which gives a brief summary of what is 
about to happen in the chapter; at the end of each 
major discussion is a section called “At a Glance,” 
which provides a brief but detailed summation of 
what has been covered. Within the chapters there 
are plentiful figures (maps, charts, relevant photos) 
and, most important, a number of boxes that deal 
with intriguing, relevant, and important side issues. 
I see these boxes as among the most interesting 
parts of the book, and students should be encouraged 
to read and engage with them. 


Throughout the chapters, key terms are placed in 
bold at their first occurrence (in the book), and the 
boldfaced terms of that chapter are given in a list at 
the end. All these terms are then defined more 
thoroughly in the glossary at the back of the book. 
Each chapter also includes an annotated bibliography 
as “Suggestions for Further Reading.” I have worked 
to keep the annotations very brief but also 
informative (and evaluative). To help students not 
only to review the content of each chapter but also 
to engage with it personally, I have included at the 
end of each chapter “Questions for Review and 
Reflection.” These are meant to allow students to 
think through some of the key issues of the chapter 
for themselves and to express their perspectives and 
understandings of these matters in their own words. 


Changes in the Second Edition 

I have made important changes in this second 
edition of the book. The most obvious and significant 
change has to do with the length and number of the 
chapters. The first edition had fifteen, long, chapters. 
Now that I look at them, they seem very long 
indeed. I have come to think that chapters of this 
length are simply too intimidating for a student. 
The same amount of material can be presented by 
cutting the chapters in half. That’s what I’ve done. 

This kind of restructuring has the added benefit 
of providing greater flexibility for the instructor, 
who may want to cover issues in a different sequence 
from that found in the book—a desire more easily 
accommodated where there are more moving parts. 
There are now twenty-seven chapters. That’s an 
accident, but instructors will note the nice correlation. 
Most of the long chapters conveniently divided 
themselves. In a couple ofinstances, I have rearranged 
material to accommodate this new approach; and in 
every case, this has made the presentation much 
more sensible: for example, I can now deal with the 
“Apocrypha” in the context of the latest writings of 
the Old Testament instead of as an add-on to the 
discussion of the historical Jesus. As it is now 
structured, the shorter, more numerous chapters help 
make the book fit nicely into a semester, with two 
chapters on average being assigned a week. 

Another significant change involves the study 
questions at the end of each chapter. In the first 
edition, I chose to present rather challenging 
questions forcing students to stake out a position and 


argue a case. At the time, I thought these questions 
were appropriately thought-provoking. Many of my 
readers (instructors and students) found them leading 
or too provocative. That was not my intention, but 
now that I look at them, I see the point. So I’ve 
scrapped both the individual questions and the whole 
approach. In their place I’ve put questions that help 
students summarize the salient points of the chapter 
and to think about the issues that are raised, without 
being directly challenged about their personal 
opinions or beliefs. I think these new questions work 
much better. 

Along these lines, I have worked hard to tone 
down the challenging rhetoric of the book as a 
whole. It is hard to talk about the creation account 
of Genesis without mentioning its problems as a 
statement of science, or to discuss such stories as the 
Tower of Babel or the life of Abraham without 
noting issues raised by our knowledge of history. 
But that does not mean that the discussion needs to 
shock or dismay students who are addressing these 
matters for the first time. I have tried now to make 
these discussions a bit more dispassionate and a bit 
less confrontational by modifying the rhetoric where 
appropriate. 

Other than that, I have edited the book throughout 
for style to make it more readable and compelling, 
with lots of stylistic changes throughout. 

My goal at every point has been to make this the 
most accessible, informed, competent, persuasive, 
interesting, and enjoyable textbook available on the 
Bible. I hope you think it is! 


2 ANCILLARIES 


Oxford University Press offers instructors and 
students a comprehensive ancillary package for The 
Bible: A Historical and Literary Introduction, Second 
Edition. 

Oxford University Press’s Ancillary Resource 
Center includes 


* A randomizable, computerized test bank of 
multiple-choice questions 

¢ An Instructor’s Manual with essay/discussion ques- 
tions for each chapter; chapter summaries; peda- 
gogical suggestions; web links; media resources; 
and sample syllabi 

¢ PowerPoint lecture outlines for each chapter 
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A companion website for students is available at 
Wwww.oup.com/us/ehrman. The site includes a 
number of study tools including 


* Reading guides for each chapter 

* Interactive flash cards with key terms and 
definitions 

* Relevant web links and media resources 

* Multiple-choice self-quizzes for practice 


Learning Management System (LMS) cartridges 
are available in formats compatible with any LMS 
in use at your college or university and include the 
following: 


¢ The Instructor’s Manual and Computerized Test 
Bank 


¢ Student resources from the companion website 
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4) THE SECOND EDITION 


I am deeply grateful to the scholars who have read 
the first edition of the book with an eye to how it 
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alas, because of me, not them. 
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editorial staff at Oxford University Press who made 
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my longtime friend and editor at Oxford University 
Press, Robert Miller, the executive editor with 
whom I have worked for lo these twenty years, and 
the associate editor par excellence, Alyssa Palazzo, 
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who tended to countless details and solved all my 
problems. 

For quotations of the Hebrew Bible and 
Deuterocanonical books, I have mainly relied on 
the New Revised Standard Version (NRSV) of the 


Bible, but on some occasions the translations are my 
own; translations of the New Testament are mine. 

I have dedicated this book to my mother, who at 
90 is still going strong and reading up a storm. She 
was my first and most important Bible teacher. 
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he Bible is the most commonly purchased, 

| widely read, and deeply cherished book in 

the history of Western civilization. It is also 

the most widely misunderstood, misinterpreted, 

and misused. We begin our study, in this Introduc- 

tion, by considering why the Bible is so important 

and why we should devote our time to learning 
about it. 


2 wiry STUDY THE BIBLE? 


People study the Bible, and should study the Bible, 
for lots of reasons—religious, historical, and literary. 


Religious Reasons 
Most people who study the Bible do so, of course, 
for religious reasons. Many people revere the Bible 
as the word of God and want to know what it can 
teach them about what to believe and how to live. 
In this book, our study of the Bible will not pro- 
mote any particular religion or theology—Jewish, 
Baptist, Catholic, Lutheran, agnostic, or anything 
else. We will instead be approaching the Bible 
from a historical and literary point of view. But 
even in this approach, there are religious reasons 
for studying the Bible—even for people who are 
not themselves religious or interested in becoming 
religious. That is because to understand our world, 
we need to have a firm grasp of the book that 
stands at the heart of the Jewish and Christian 
religions. 

There can be no doubt that the Bible has exer- 
cised a vast influence over the religious views of its 
readers over the centuries. Sincere believers who 
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follow what they understand to be the Bible’s key 
teachings have frequently done a world of good 
throughout history, sometimes through enormous 
sacrifice. The Bible teaches to “love your neighbor 
as yourself,” to “do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you,” and many other selfless ethical 
principles. Anyone who follows such teachings can 
do real service to the human race and work to make 
society better. 

But the Bible has also been used for extremely 
harmful and malicious purposes over the years— 
for example, in helping justify war, murder, and 
torture during the Crusades and Inquisitions of 
the Middle Ages. In the American South, the 
Bible was used to justify slavery and white su- 
premacy. The Bible continues to be used to justify 
war, the slaughter of innocent lives, and the op- 
pression of women and of gays. In part, this may 
be because the Bible itself is, in places, a very vio- 
lent book—not just in the Old Testament (e.g., 
with the slaughter of the Canaanites by the Isra- 
elites, as mandated by God, in the book of Joshua) 
but also in the New Testament (as in the destruc- 
tion of the human race by God in the Book of 
Revelation). 

And so, in the opinion of many, people not only 
use the Bible but also misuse it. This gives us all the 
more reason to study it. 


Historical Reasons 

Arguably the most important reason for studying 
the Bible from a historical point of view is its im- 
portance in the history of Western civilization. The 
dominant religion of Europe and the New World 
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for many centuries has been Christianity; and 
Christianity, as we will see, grew out of and along- 
side Judaism. The Bible is essential to both reli- 
gions, and both continue to assert an enormous 
influence on Western culture. This is true not only 
on the individual level—as these religions guide 
people in their thoughts, beliefs, and actions—but 
also on the broadest imaginable historical scale. 
Christianity has had the single greatest impact on 
Western civilization of any religion, ideology, or 
worldview, whether looked at culturally, socially, 
politically, or economically. No institution can 
even come close to the organized Christian church 
for its wide-ranging impact on the West. Without 
understanding the Bible, one cannot fully under- 
stand its historical effects on the world we inhabit. 

More than that, the Bible has influenced and con- 
tinues to influence millions and millions of people’s 
lives. It is widely known that the Bible is the bestsell- 
ing book of all time, without any serious competitor. 
What is not always appreciated is that the Bible is the 
bestselling book every year, year in and year out. So 
many copies of the Bible are sold every year that no 
one has been able to add them all up. One estimate 
from 2005 indicated that just in the United States, 
some twenty-five million copies of the Bible were 
sold. But what is most astounding is that the vast 
majority of those Bibles were sold to people who al- 
ready had Bibles: over nine out of ten American 
households own at least one copy of the Bible, and 
the average household has four. As an article in the 
New Yorker magazine put it, this “means that Bible 
publishers manage to sell twenty-five million copies 
a year of a book that almost everybody already has.’””! 

Americans not only like owning and buying 
Bibles. They also like reading them. A Gallup poll 
taken in 2000 indicated that 16 percent of Americans 
claimed to read the Bible every day, 21 percent at 
least once a week, and 12 percent at least once a 
month.” That means that fully half the population of 
the United States reads the Bible every month. Of 
how many other books can that be said? 


1 Daniel Radosh, “The Good Book Business: Why Publish- 
ers Love the Bible,” New Yorker, December 18, 2006; see 
http://www.newyorker.com/archive/2006/12/18/ 
061218fa_factl#ixzzinstdNqma 

Alec Gallup and Wendy W. Simmons, “Six in Ten Americans 
Read Bible at Least Occasionally,’ October 20, 2000, 
http://www.gallup.com/poll/2416/Six-Ten-Americans- 
Read-Bible-Least-Occasionally.aspx 
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What is even more impressive is the number of 
people who believe the Bible. Another, more 
recent, Gallup poll shows that three out of ten 
Americans believe that the Bible is the absolute 
word of God and is to be interpreted literally. An- 
other five out of ten do not think that it is to be 
interpreted literally, but that it is nonetheless the 
word of God. This means that eight out of ten 
Americans—fully 80 percent—believe that the 
Bible is the inspired word of God. 


Literary Reasons 
In addition to religious and historical reasons for 
studying the Bible, there are literary reasons. 

For anyone interested in great literature, it is es- 
sential to have a grasp on the writings found in the 
Old and New Testaments. This is for two reasons. 
For one thing, it is impossible to understand a good 
deal of Western literature without knowing what is 
in the Bible, as many of its stories and themes and 
phrases are cited, alluded to, paraphrased, reworked, 
and explored in many of the greatest authors of the 
West: Chaucer, Milton, Shakespeare, T. S. Eliot, 
and hundreds of others. 

In addition, the Bible contains some of the great 
literary gems of the world’s literature. The follow- 
ing are some examples: 


* The Book of Genesis: here is a book that con- 
tains some of the most familiar stories of the 
Bible, as it describes in powerful and moving 
terms the creation of the world, the first humans, 
the beginning of civilization, and the lives of the 
great ancestors of the Jewish people. 

* Psalms: some of the great poetry of antiquity can 
be found among the 150 Psalms, traditionally at- 
tributed to the great King of Israel, David. 

* Job: there is no work from the ancient world that 
grapples more powerfully with the question of 
why there is suffering than the book of Job. 

* Isaiah: one of the great prophets of ancient Israel, 
Isaiah sends forth warnings of the danger of 
breaking God’s law and extends much-needed 
comfort to those who have suffered for their sins. 

* The Gospel of John: long a favorite among 
Christian readers, this account of Jesus’ life por- 
trays him as a divine being come to earth for the 
salvation of all who believe in him. 

* The Letter to the Romans: the most prominent 
author of the New Testament, the apostle Paul, 
describes in this letter how a person can be made 
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right with God through the death and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. 

The Revelation of John: this, the final book of 
the New Testament, indicates how all of human 


__Why Study the Bible? 


FIGURE 1 A page from Codex Len- 
ingradensis, the oldest surviving com- 
plete manuscript of the Hebrew Bible, 
produced 1000 cz. 


There are, then, numerous reasons to study the 
Bible—and you may have reasons of your own! We 
will begin our study with an overview of the Bible, 
to see what this significant collection of ancient 


history will come to a climactic end with the Jewish and Christian writings actually is. 


destruction of the world as we know it. 
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% WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 


In the Introduction, we saw why the Bible is so 
important and worth our study. But what exactly is 
this book that has made such an enormous reli- 
gious, cultural, historical, and literary impact on 
our civilization? 

In the briefest terms, the Bible is the Jewish and 
Christian scriptures, ‘consisting of sixty-six sepa- 
rate books that deal with ancient Israel and early 
Christianity, starting at the very beginning with 
the creation of the world in the book of Genesis 
and going to the very end with the destruction of 
the world and its recreation in the book of Revela- 
tion. These sixty-six books are divided into two 

“canons” (i.e., “collections of books’—we will 
discuss the term “canon” at greater length in 
Box 1.1). The first is the thirty-nine-book Hebrew 
Bible (called this because it was written in Hebrew), 


also known as the Jewish Scriptures; Christians call 
this canon the “Old Testament” (some Christian 
churches have more than thirty-nine books in their 
canon, as we will see later). Second is the distinc- 
tively Christian canon of twenty-seven books called 
the “New Testament/’ Taken together, the entire 
collection of sixty-six books (or more, in some 
churches) constitutes the Christian Bible. 


The Layout of the Hebrew Bible 
(The Christian Old Testament) 


We will soon discuss the different names given to 
the Jewish Scriptures, Hebrew Bible, and Old Tes- 
tament. For now we can consider how it is struc- 
tured and organized. As it turns out, there are 
different ways of numbering the books found in 
this canon and different ways of organizing their 
sequence. 


__ What Is the Bible? =a 


The English term “canon” comes from a Greek word 
that originally meant “ruler” or “measuring rod.” A 
canon was used to make straight lines or to measure 
distances. When applied to a group of books, it refers 
to a recognized body of literature. Thus, for example, 
the canon of Shakespeare refers to all of Shakespeare's 
authentic writings. 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE In the English Bible—the 
one you will be using for this course—the Jewish 


Scriptures are presented in three parts: historical 
books (seventeen books altogether);‘ poetic books - 


(five books); and prophetic books (seventeen books; 
see Box 1.2). 


Historical books. The historical books are the 
first seventeen books of the Bible and are subdi- 
. vided into two groups. First are the five books of 
the Pentateuch (a word that literally means “the 
five scrolls’). These are the books that describe the 
creation of the world, the founding of the nation of 
Israel, the exodus of the people of Israel from slav- 
ery in Egypt, and the giving of the Law of Israel to 
Moses. Because most of these books deal specifi- 
cally with this Law, they are sometimes called the 
“Law of Moses.” The Hebrew word for “law” is 
Torah,’ and so sometimes these books are simply 
called the Torah. 

After the Pentateuch come the other twelve his- 
torical books, which describe the history of the 
nation of Israel from the time they were given the 
Promised Land (roughly, the land where modern 


With reference to the Bible, the term canon denotes 
the collection of books that are accepted as authorita- 
tive by a religious body. Thus, for example, we can speak 
of the canon of the Jewish Scriptures or the canon of the 
New Testament. 


Israel is located); through the days in which they 
were ruled by kings, with two different kingdoms, 
Israel in the north and Judah in the south; until 
both kingdoms were conquered and destroyed— 
first the north by the nation of Assyria and then the 
south by the nation of Babylon. The historical 
books end by describing the events that transpired 
when the people held in captivity in Babylon were 
allowed to return to Judah, to restore the Temple 
where God was to be worshiped and rebuild the 
city walls. 


Poetic books. There are five books of poetry in 
the Jewish Scriptures, which are not concerned 
with the history of Israel but with setting forth 
some of the great literary masterpieces of ancient 


Hebrew writing, including such books as Psalms 
and the book of Job. 


Prophetic books. ,Just as the seventeen historical 
books were divided into two subcategories (five 
books of Torah, twelve of other historical narra- 
tives), so too with the prophetic books. These are 
writings of ancient Israelite prophets—persons called 


‘The Bible in Hebrew and in English have the same 
books, but they are numbered differently (e.g., the 
twelve minor prophets in the English Bible are 
counted as just one book in Hebrew). They are also 
organized differently. As is seen in Box |.3, different 
Christian denominations have different books in- 
cluded in their “Old Testament,” as Roman Catholic 


and Eastern Orthodox churches include books that 
Protestants consider to be the “Apocrypha.” These 
books are excluded not only from the Protestant 
Bible but from the Hebrew Bible as well (see Box 1.3). 
The following charts show the organization and 
books of the Hebrew Bible and the Protestant Old 
Testament. 


(continued) 
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Nevi’im (= The Prophets) Kethuvim (= The Writings) 
(8 books) (11 books) 
Genesis Former Prophets (4 books) Job 
Exodus Joshua Psalms 
Leviticus Judges Proverbs 
Numbers Samuel (count as one book) Ruth 
Deuteronomy Kings (count as one book) Song of Songs 
Latter Prophets (4 books) Ecclesiastes 
Isaiah Lamentations 
Jeremiah Esther 
Ezekiel Daniel 
The Twelve (count as one book) _. Ezra-Nehemiah (1 book) 
Hosea Chronicles (1 book) 
Joel 
Amos 
Obadiah 
Jonah 
Micah 
Nahum 
Habakkuk 
Zephaniah 
Haggai 
Zechariah 
Malachi 


The Torah (5 books) 


__ The Historical Books (17 books) || Poetic Books 6 Books) | Prophets (17 | books) 

| Pentateuch (5 books) Job | Major Prophets (5 books) 
Genesis Psalms Isaiah 
Exodus Proverbs Jeremiah 

| Leviticus Ecclesiastes Lamentations 

| Numbers | Song of Songs | Ezekiel 
Deuteronomy | Daniel 

| Other Historical Books | Minor Prophets (12 books) 

| (12 books) a | Hosea 

| Joshua Joel 
Judges Amos | 
Ruth Obadiah 
I and 2 Samuel Jonah 
| and 2 Kings Micah | 
Ezra Nahum | 
Nehemiah Habakkuk 
Esther Zephaniah 
! and 2 Chronicles Haggai 

Zechariah 


Malachi 


by God to deliver a message to his people Israel. 
The message, in most cases, is not good: the 
people have strayed from God and, unless they 
repent and return to him, they will be punished. 
Five ‘of these books are considered Major 
Prophets, and twelve are Minor Prophets. 
The difference between the two groups is not 
one of importance but of length: the major proph- 
ets are much longer, the minor prophets much 
shorter. 

And so it is relatively easy to remember the 
structure of the Jewish Scriptures in the English 
Bible: Five books of Torah, twelve other historical 
books; five poetic books; five major prophets, twelve 
minor prophets. 


THE HEBREW BIBLE Anyone who was to read 
the Bible in the original Hebrew language would 
find the same books as in the English Bible, but they 
are numbered differently—the same thirty-nine 
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books are now only twenty-four in number—and 
arranged in a different order, according to Hebrew 
names. 


The Torah. As already mentioned, there are five 
books in the Torah, the Law of Moses. This is the 
first and most important section of the Hebrew 
Bible. 


The Nevi?im. The Hebrew word “Nevi’im” 
means “prophets,” but the word does not refer 
only to spokespersons of God who predict what 
is going to happen in the future. It also refers to 
anyone who speaks forth the word of God. In 
the Hebrew Bible, there are two groups of 
Nevi’im: the “Former Prophets” and the “Latter 
Prophets.” 

The Former Prophets make up four books that 
are considered the “historical books” in the English 
Bible (See Box 1.2): Joshua, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel 


As mentioned in Box 1.2, some Christian denomina- 
tions have additional books in the Old Testament that 
are not included in the Hebrew Bible or in the Protes- 
tant Old Testament. Protestants consider these books 
to be the “Apocrypha”; the churches that include them 
consider them “deuterocanonical.” There are three cat- 
egories of these other books. Ten of them are included 
in all Bibles of the Roman Catholic Church and the East- 
ern Orthodox Churches. But the Greek Orthodox 
Bible and the Slavonic Orthodox Bible have several ad- 
ditional books as well (not in the Roman Catholic 
canon). These various books are not included at the end 
in an appendix but are interspersed in appropriate 
places among the books found in the Hebrew Bible. We 
will be discussing most of these books in chapter 16. 


Additional Books in Roman Catholic and 
Orthodox Old Testaments 

Tobit 

Judith 

Additions to Esther 

Wisdom of Solomon 
Ecclesiasticus (also called the Wisdom of Jesus 

Son of Sirach) 


Baruch 


Letter of Jeremiah 

Additions to Daniel (three additional stories: Prayer 
of Azariah and the Song of the Three Jews, 
Susanna, Bel and the Dragon) 

| Maccabees 

2 Maccabees 


Still Other Books in Greek Orthodox Old 
Testament 

Prayer of Manasseh 

Psalm [5] 

| Esdras 

3 Maccabees 

4 Maccabees (in an appendix) 


Other Books in Slavonic Orthodox Old 
Testament 

Prayer of Manasseh 

Psalm I51 

2 Esdras 

3 Esdras 

*3 Maccabees 
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(counted as just one book), and 1 and 2 Kings 
(counted as one book), The Latter Prophets are 
more or less the books that are considered Prophets 
in the English Bible, and also are now four in 
number: Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and “the twelve” 
(this is the twelve Minor Prophets, considered now 
to be just one book). 


The Kethuvim. The Hebrew word “Kethuvim” 
means “writings.” This consists of the remaining 
eleven books of the Jewish Scriptures. 

Because the three parts of the Hebrew Bible are 
Torah, Nevi’im, and Kethuvim, this canon is 
sometimes called the Tanakh: (taking the first 
letter from each division—T, N, K—and adding 
vowels). And so Tanakh is simply another designa- 
tion for the Jewish Scriptures, as found in the orig- 
inal Hebrew. 


The Layout of the New Testament 

There is just one way to number the twenty-seven 
books of the New Testament, and they are given in 
the same order and sequence no matter what lan- 
guage you are reading them in. Unlike the Hebrew 
Bible, the New Testament was originally written 


Gospels: The Beginnings of Christianity 
(4 books) 
Matthew 
Mark 
Luke 
John 
Acts: The Spread of Christianity (1 book) 
Acts of the Apostles 
Epistles: The Beliefs, Practices, and Ethics of 
Christianity (21 books) ‘ 
Pauline Epistles 
Romans 
I and 2 Corinthians 
Galatians 
Ephesians 
Philippians 
Colossians 
| and 2 Thessalonians 
| and 2 Timothy 


in Greek. There are four sections to the New 
Testament. 


THE GOSPELS The New Testament begins with 
four Gospels: books that describe the life, ministry, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus, As such, they can 
be considered to be books that describe the beginnings 
of Christianity. * 


ACTS 'The second section of the New Testament 
contains just a single book, the Acts of the Apostles, 
which describes the activities of Jesus’ followers after . 
his death and resurrection as they converted others 
to the Christian religion throughout the Roman 
empire. As such, it describes the spread of Christianity. 


THE EPISTLES ° Altogether there are twenty-one 
epistles—that is, personal letters written by 
Christian leaders to various churches or individuals, 
giving them instructions about what to believe and 
how to live. Thirteen of these letters claim to be 
written by the most important figure in early 
Christianity outside of Jesus, the apostle Paul; the 
other eight are written by yet other apostolic 
figures. These books, then, describe the beliefs and 
ethics of Christianity. 
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Titus 
Philemon 
General Epistles 
Hebrews 
James, 
| and 2 Peter 
1, 2, and 3 John 
Jude 
Apocalypse: The Culmination of Christianity 
(1 book) 
The Revelation of John 


This schematic arrangement is somewhat simplified. 
All of the New Testament books, for example (not just 
the epistles), are concerned with Christian beliefs, prac- 
tices, and ethics; and Paul’s epistles are in some ways 
more reflective of Christian beginnings than the 
Gospels. Nonetheless, this basic orientation to the 
New Testament writings can at least provide a basic 
overview of the early Christian literature. 


REVELATION The final category again contains 
Just a single book, the Revelation, or Apocalypse, 
of John. This is a book that describes what will 
happen at the very end when God destroys this 
world in an act of cataclysmic judgment and brings 
in a new heavens and earth. As such, it describes the 
culmination of Christianity. 


> PUTTING THE BIBLE 
) ON THE MAP 


SF 


To understand what the various authors of the Bible 
had to say, we have to put them in their own his- 
torical context rather than pretend they were writ- 
ing in our context. Theirs was a very different world 
from ours, and we need to understand that world if 
we are to make sense of what they were saying to 
their readers living at the time. And so, here at the 
outset, I will begin to contextualize the Bible in a 
very basic and broad way by putting it on the map— 
geographically, historically, and culturally. 


Geographically 

In terms of geography, most of what happens in the 
Bible takes place in what is today Israel and Palestine, 
on the eastern side of the Mediterranean Sea, with 
some events involving other nations of what is called 
the ancient Near East; that is, the region and the 
countries of antiquity that roughly correspond to 
what today we call the Middle East, including Egypt 
and the lands of Mesopotamia in the region of the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers (especially Assyria and 
Babylonia) and—from farther West—Greece and 


Ancient manuscripts of the Bible, whether the Hebrew 

Scriptures or the Greek New Testament, did not use punc- 

~ tuation, paragraph divisions, or even spaces to separate 

words. And so it should be no surprise to learn that the 

chapter and verse divisions found in modern translations of 

the Bible are not original (as if !saiah, writing his prophecies, 

or Paul, writing his letter to the Romans, would have 
thought to number his sentences and call them verses!). 

Chapter divisions started appearing in Bibles in the 

high Middle Ages, and verse divisions a couple of 
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Rome. Figures 1.1, 1.2, and 1.3 should help familiar- 
ize you with the geography of the region. 


Historically 

In what follows, I will give a very rough summary 
of the historical narrative of the Bible, both the 
Tanakh and the New Testament. I will, of course, 
be spending a good deal of time discussing major 
aspects of this history throughout the course of this 
book, but it is important to get a general flow of the 
overarching narrative before starting to discuss spe- 
cific aspects of it. (Note that I will not here be de- 
scribing the contents of each of the books of the 
Bible: ] will instead be summarizing the historical 
narrative told in the Bible from beginning to end.) 


FOUR MAJOR PRIMEVAL EVENTS The Bible 
begins with the book of Genesis, the first eleven 
chapters of which are principally concerned with 
four events that took place prior to what we might 
think of as recorded history: 


* Creation: when God created the world and ev- 
erything in it. 

* Garden of Eden: when the first two humans, 
Adam and Eve, disobeyed God and were ex- 
pelled from Paradise and the aftermath of that 
expulsion in the relationship of their sons Cain 
and Abel. 

¢ Flood: when, after the human race had spread ex- 
ponentially, God destroyed the world and every- 
thing in it through a flood, with the exception of 
the righteous man Noah and his immediate 
family and the animals he saved on the ark. 
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centuries later, after the invention of printing. These di- 
visions are meant to indicate longer (chapter) and 
shorter (verse) sense units, although almost everyone 
agrees that in some places, the divisions have not been 
made very sensibly. 

Today, the standard way of indicating a Bible refer- 
ence is to cite the name of the book, followed by the 
chapter number, then a colon (or a period), and then 
tHe verse number. And so, Joshua |:8 means the book of 
Joshua, chapter I, verse 8. 
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Israel at about the time of Kings David and Solomon (ca. 1000 B.c.E). 
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FIGURE 1.2. The ancient Near East at the time of the early Hebrew prophets (eighth century B.C.E.). 
* ‘Tower of Babel} when humans tried to build a gi- a great nation and to give him the land of prom- 


gantic tower only to be frustrated by God, who 
made them speak different languages, leading to 
the different cultures and civilizations of the earth. 


FOUR MAJOR PATRIARCHS The rest of the 
book of Genesis deals mainly with four ancestors of 
the people of Israel, their wives, and their children. 
In terms ofa historical timeline, these events allegedly 


occurred sometime in the eighteenth century B.C. : 


(see Box 1.6). 


¢ Abraham. Out of all the peoples of the earth, God 
called Abraham and promised to make him into 


ise (what became Israel). 

Isaac. Abraham’s son Isaac (born of his wife Sarah) 
came as a fulfillment of God’s promise to 
Abraham that he would have a descendant. But 
then God told Abraham to slaughter his son as a 
sacrifice. This was a test of Abraham’s faith. God 
spared Isaac, who lived on to have children with 
his wife Rebekah in fulfillment of God’s promises. 


* Jacob. One of twins, Jacob inherited the promises 


and was renamed “Israel.” With his several wives, 


he had twelve sons who were to become the 


original heads of the twelve tribes that made up 
Israel. 
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* Joseph. Among the twelve, Joseph was the fa- 
vored son who, because of jealousy, was sold by 
his brothers into slavery in Egypt. But God 
showered his favor on Joseph, and he rose to a 
position of power in Egypt in time for him to 
save the rest of his family from starvation ‘as 
they migrated from the land of Canaan to 
join him. 


ENSLAVEMENT AND EXODUS After the death 
of Joseph and his brothers, the descendants of Jacob 
multiplied in Egypt and became a large nation. As 
described in the book of Exodus, the Egyptians 
came to fear the Israelites and enslaved them. God 
heard the cries of his people and raised up for them 
a savior, Moses, who performed miracles through 


FIGURE 1.3 Palestine in the days of 
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the power of God and finally convinced the 
Egyptian Pharaoh to release the people. Once he 
did so, he had second thoughts and pursued them to 
the banks of the Sea of Reeds, where God worked 
a mighty miracle allowing the Israelites to cross on 
dry land and then causing the waters of the sea to 
return and drown the Egyptian army. This 
“exodus” event became a foundational moment for 
the nation of Israel and was later looked back on as 
the time when God had called them to be his 
people. It is normally placed in the thirteenth 
century B.C.E. (so some 400 years after the death of 
Joseph). 


GIVING OF THE LAW Moses then led the 


people into the wilderness to a great mountain, 


Many students will be accustomed to dating ancient 
events as either A.D. (which does not stand for “After 
Death” but for anno Domini, Latin for “year of our 
Lord”) or Bc. (“Before Christ”). This terminology may 
make sense for Christians, for whom a.p. 2018 is 
indeed “the year of our Lord 2018.” It makes less 
sense, though, for Jews, Muslims, and others for whom 
Jesus is not the “Lord” or the “Christ.” Scholars have 


Sinai, where God gave him the Ten Commandments 
and the rest of the Law. Much of the Pentateuch 
contains a listing of these various laws, which 
instruct the chosen people both how to worship 
God and how to behave in community with one 
another. 


WANDERING IN THE WILDERNESS The 
people of Israel proved to be disobedient to God, 
however, and so were forced to wander in the 
wilderness for forty years while the generation 
that experienced the Exodus died off and their 
children then were brought to the brink of the 
Promised Land, which they were to inherit from 
God. The wandering in the wilderness is narrated 
in the book of Numbers; in the book of 
Deuteronomy, before he himself dies, Moses 
instructs those now about to enter the Promised 
Land about the Law he had received from God 
forty years earlier. 


CONQUEST OF THELAND © The land, however, 
was already occupied by other peoples living in 
walled cities. And so, to inherit the land, the Israelites 
had to conquer it. Led by Moses’ successor Joshua, 
the Israelites destroyed the cities and towns of the 
land and occupied them. The conquest and 
distribution of the land is described in the book of 
Joshua. 


JUDGES For some two centuries the Israelites 
did not have a national government but were 
ruled by charismatic leaders known as “judges.” 
These were military commanders who helped 
different tribes of Israel fend off their enemies in 
the land, enemies who attacked them whenever 
the Israelites proved disobedient to the law 
of God. 
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therefore devised a different set of abbreviations as 
more inclusive of others outside the Christian tradi- 
tion. In this book, | will follow the alternative designa- 
tions of ce. (“the Common Era,” meaning common to 
people of all faiths who utilize the traditional Western 
calendar) and s.c.e. (“Before the Common Era”). In 
terms of the older abbreviations, then, c.e. corre- 
sponds to A.D. and B.C.E. to B.C. 


KINGS Eventually the people of Israel realized 
that they would have greater peace and prosperity 
if they were unified under a single government 
headed by a king. Three great kings ruled over all 
of Israel: Saul, David, and Solomon. Their rules 
and adventures are narrated in 1 and 2 Samuel and 
1 Kings. They would have reigned in roughly the 
tenth century B.cEe. A civil war erupted after 
Solomon’s death, leading to the secession of the 
ten northern tribes. This northern kingdom took 
on the name Israel; the southern two tribes became 
known as Judah. The books of 1 and 2 Kings 
narrate the political events of these two nations, 
the north ruled by a variety of dynasties and the 
south by kings always descended from David. The 
northern kingdom of Israel was eventually 
destroyed in 722 B.c.E. by the armies of Assyria; 
the southern kingdom of Judah survived for 
another century and a half until it was destroyed— 
along with the capital city and the central 
sanctuary, the Temple in Jerusalem—by the 
Babylonians in 586 B.c.£. The leaders and many of - 
the people of Judah were taken into exile into 
Babylon. 


EXILE AND RETURN In less than fifty years, 
the Babylonians were overtaken by the Persians, 
who allowed the leaders and people to return to 
Judah to rebuild Jerusalem, its Temple, and its 
walls. Two of the leaders in the return were Ezra 
and Nehemiah, and the events associated with 
their leadership of the people are found in the 
books that go under their names. The history of 
the Hebrew Bible ends with the city of Jerusalem 
and the Temple functioning anew, although in 
less splendor and glory than before under a 
much weaker local government still subject to _ 
Persian rule. 
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THE LIFE, DEATH, AND RESURRECTION OF 
THE MESSIAH The New Testament begins some 
four centuries later with the birth of Jesus, who is 
understood by the Gospel writers to be a descendant 
of David and who comes to fulfill the promises to 


Israel. According to the Gospels, however, Jesus’ ’ 


significance was not as a political or military leader 
like his ancestors, the Davidic kings. His salvation 
was spiritual. His teachings represented a new and 
true interpretation of what God wants from his 
people (as originally indicated in the Law of Moses); 
his many miraculous deeds demonstrated that he 
was uniquely the Son of God, and his death and 
resurrection occurred to restore people into a right 
standing before God. Jesus’ death is usually dated to 
30 C.E. or so. 


THE SPREAD OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
After Jesus’ death and resurrection, the good 
news of his salvation was spread throughout the 
Roman empire by his apostles, chief of whom 
was the apostle Paul, originally a persecutor of 
the church who converted to faith in Christ after 
having a vision of him. The book of Acts 
discusses the spread of the Christian gospel, first 
among Jews in Jerusalem and then among 
gentiles (that is, non-Jews who previously had 
worshiped gods other than the God of Israel). 
One of the major issues confronting the early 
Christian church was whether gentiles had to 
adopt the practices of the Law of Moses—in 
effect, by becoming Jews—to have the salvation 
offered by Christ’s death and resurrection. 
Guided by the strong opinions of the apostle 
Paul, the early church leaders decided that 
Christ’s salvation was for all people, both Jew, 
and gentile, so the Law of Moses no longer 
had any binding force on those born outside the 
nation of Israel. The book of Acts ends with 
Paul imprisoned for preaching his gospel, in 
about 60 C.E. . 


THE END OF TIME The New Testament 
concludes with the Revelation, or Apocalypse, of 
John, which describes the events at the end of time 
when God destroys this wicked world in a series of 
cataclysmic disasters and sends all those opposed to 
him into eternal torment before bringing in a 
utopian kingdom for the chosen people—a “new 
heavens and earth” where there will be no more 
pain, misery, evil, or suffering. 


A CRITICAL ASSESSMENT In later chapters, 
we will see that a number of archaeologists and 
historians have claimed that there are problems in 
the historical narratives of both the Hebrew Bible 
and the New ‘Testament. In this widespread 
scholarly view, it is not clear that the history 
narrated in the Bible really happened in every 
instance exactly as it is described. This is obviously 
a serious and fundamental issue. You will need to 
decide for yourself where you stand on it, as even 
the scholars are divided: some conservative Jewish 
and Christian scholars insist that everything the 
Bible says is true and historically correct, whereas 
most other scholars maintain that the problems have 
to be considered seriously. ‘Throughout this book, 
we will not be focusing just on the negative claims 
of critical scholars—‘‘this didn’t really happen,” or 
“that must be a myth’—but it will be important to 
recognize what those claims are and why they are 
sO persuasive to so many scholars who devote 
themselves to this kind of research. At the same 
time, the Bible is about a lot more than just historical 
events. It is a treasure trove of amazing and powerful 
literature, which needs to be appreciated in all its 
rich fullness. Whatever else one might say about the 
Bible, no one can deny that it contains some of the 
most compelling and beautiful literature to have 
come down to us from the ancient world. And so 
we will not simply be criticizing the historical 
narratives of the Bible; we will also strive to 
understand its overarching message and learn the 
various and sundry lessons that its different authors 
were trying to convey. 

To understand these lessons, though, we need to 
continue situating the Bible in its broader context. 
We have already discussed its geographical and his- 
torical context; we can finally consider some as- 
pects of its cultural context. 


Culturally 

For the cultural context of biblical times, we need 
to consider both the political and the religious 
worlds of antiquity. 


. THE POLITICAL CONTEXT’ A good bit of the 


Bible, both Old and New Testaments, is deeply 
connected with political realities. In comparison 
with other nation states throughout its history, Israel 
was relatively weak and readily overthrown by the 
greater powers that dominated the ancient Near East 
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FIGURE 1.4 The famous scroll of the prophet Isaiah, discovered among the Dead Sea Scrolls: our oldest surviving copy 


of the book. 


at different periods. Several other political powers 
play a highly significant role in the life of Israel: 


* Egypt. As we have seen, the ancient stories con- 
cerning the Exodus—arguably the formative ex- 
perience of the Israelite people—are intimately 
tied to the dominance of Egypt, one of the pe- 
rennial powerhouses of ancient times. 

¢ Assyria. On the other side of the Fertile Crescent 
was Assyria, whose rise to world dominance in 
the eighth century B.c.z. led to conflict with the 
northern nation of Israel. In 722 B.c.z., the Assyr- 
ian armies destroyed the capital city Samaria and 
devastated the land. Many of the people of Israel 
were deported to other parts of the Assyrian 
empire, arid those who remained intermarried 


with foreigners brought into the land. In effect, 
that brought an end to the descendants of the 
northern ten tribes of Israel for all time. 


* Babylonia.-A century and a half later, the other 


Mesopotamian power, Babylonia, had con- 
quered the Assyrians and, like their predecessors, 
were asserting their influence over other parts of 
the Fertile Crescent to the west. Eventually, the 
powerful king Nebuchadnezzar attacked the 
southern nation of Judah, laid siege to the capital 
city of Jerusalem, and destroyed it and its Temple 
in 586 B.c.E. Many of the prominent people of 

_Judah were taken into exile back to the capital 
city of Babylon. 


* Persia. The nation of Persia soon conquered the 


Babylonians and then allowed the people of 
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Judah to return to the land (in 538 8.c.E.), where 
they rebuilt Jerusalem and the Temple. 
They were ruled by a local governor (not a king) 
but were subject to Persian rule. 

* Greece'and the Hellenistic Kingdoms. The Persians 
were eventually conquered by the Greeks 
under the great warrior-king Alexander the 
Great. Alexander’s empire was divided up after 
his untimely death in 323 B.c.E., and Judah was 
ruled first by the Egyptians and then the 
Syrians. 

¢ Rome. After a rebellion in which Judah achieved 
self-rule for about eighty years, the rising power 
of Rome came in and conquered the land for 
itself (63 B.c.E.). By the time of the New Testa- 
ment, the land of Judea, as it was now called, as 
well as the northern part of the land, now called 
Galilee, were again under foreign domination. It 
is in that context that Jesus was born during the 
reign of the first Roman emperor, Caesar Au- 
gustus. Jesus was to die some thirty years later at 
the hands of the Roman governor of Judea, Pon- 
tius Pilate. 


The following timeline gives either the presumed dates 
(for the most ancient figures and events) or the actual 
dates that scholars are relatively certain about (e.g., for 
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THE RELIGIOUS CONTEXT As difficult as it is 
to summarize the political world of the Bible in a 
few paragraphs, it is even harder to synthesize the 
religious world. There were many, many religions— _ 
hundreds of religions—scattered throughout the 
world of the Bible, in Egypt, Canaan (where Israel 
came to be), Assyria, Babylon, Persia, Greece, and 
Rome. And yet there were several features that 
almost all of these different religions, over all the 
centuries covered by the Bible, had in common. 
Before detailing these features, it is important to 
stress that there are two reasons—seemingly 
contradictory—that these religions are important 
for understanding ancient Israelite and early 
Christian religion. On one hand, many Israelites, 
and then Jews (originally, “Jews” were people who 
lived in Judea; eventually they came to be identified 
with their descendants who kept aspects of the Law 
of Moses, even if they lived elsewhere), and then 
Christians flat out rejected all the other religions 
and held to a completely different set of religious 
beliefs and practices. On the other hand, ironically, 
these other religions influenced biblical religions 


the fall of the northern kingdom of Israel and the southern 
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in significant ways. Both of these seemingly 
contradictory strands of rejection and assimilation 


are important for a complete understanding of the — 


Bible, its authors, and their times. 

If we were to try to summarize the major aspects 
of ancient religion outside of ancient Israel and out- 
side of early Christianity, we might focus on the 
following features shared by just about all other 
lands and peoples: 


1. Polytheism. All ancient religions were polytheis- 
tic, meaning that they worshiped many gods, not 
just one. Most ancient religions believed that 
there were lots of gods with lots of different 
functions: gods of war, gods of weather, gods of 
health, gods of agriculture, gods of various 
places—forests, rivers, homes, the hearth—and 
on and on. Even if there were thought to be sev- 
eral chief gods, or just one, there was no sense 
that a person should have to restrict his or her 
worship only to them or only to him. There 
were lots of gods, they all deserved to be wor- 
shiped, and none of them insisted that you 
worship him or her alone. People who worshiped 
many gods—in other words, everyone except for 
Jews—are sometimes called “pagans” by modern 
scholars. The term pagan, in this historical con- 
text, does not have negative connotations; it 
simply refers to someone who followed any of 
the polytheistic religions of antiquity. 

2. Emphasis on the present life. The vast majority of 
ancient religions believed in worshiping the 
gods because life was very difficult and lived 
near the edge, and the gods could provide for 
people what they could not provide for them- 
selves. People cannot make sure that it rains, or 
that the crops grow, or that a child recovers from 
an illness, or that a mother survives childbirth, 
or that the enemies don’t conquer your village. 
But the gods can. 

3. Divine power. That, then, was why, in great part, 
the gods were worshiped: they were mighty and 
deserved to be worshiped, and they could use 
their might to make life possible and even happy. 
The proper worship of the gods is what provided 
humans with access to divine power, necessary 
to survive this life and to live well. 

4. Cultic acts. The gods were worshiped through 
cultic acts. The word “cult” in this context does 
not refer to some kind of weird, sectarian group 
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that engages in bizarre and secretive practices. It 
refers to the “care” of the gods (it is based on a 
Latin word). Humans show their care of the gods 
by performing sacrifices ‘(of animals, for exam- 
ple, or by throwing a bit of food on a fire) and by 
saying prayers. These were the two chief ways 
gods were worshipped, and they are what the 
gods asked for and even demanded from their 
people. 

5. Sacred places. Almost all ancient religions had 
sacred locations, spaces that were thought to be 
“holy” or “set apart” from all other places be- 
cause they were connected with a god or with 
gods. And so there were sanctuaries and temples: 
where sacrifices could be made and where spe- 
cial prayers could be said. 


These, in very simple and rough outline, are 
what ancient religions were all about. As you can 
tell, these religions were very different from what 
people today—at least people in the twenty-first- 
century Western World—tend to think of as reli- 
gion. Largely missing from ancient religions were a 
number of features of what we today might think of 
as having central importance: 


1. Doctrines and beliefs. For many people today, reli- 
gion 1s principally about what you believe, the 
doctrines you hold (e.g., about God, about 
Christ, about salvation). Ancient religions did 
not stress doctrines; and, odd as this might seem, 
ancient religious leaders (among the pagans) did 
not think that it much mattered what you be- 
lieved. What mattered is what you did, as you 
participated in the ancient cults devoted to the 
gods. 

2. Ethics. Modern religion is largely about how you 
live your life, avoiding “sins” of various kinds 
and doing good works. Ancient religions did not 
stress ethics; to; participate in these religions, for 
the most part, it did not matter how you lived 
your life (with some major exceptions: you 
shouldn’t murder your parents, for example). 
Ancient people were, of course, ethical—at least 
as ethical as most people today are. But ethics 
were not part of religion; they were a matter of 
communal life or, sometimes, in later periods, of 
philosophy. 

3. Afterlife. Many people today are religious out of a 
concern for the afterlife. They want to experience 
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ecstasy in heaven:rather than torment forever in 
hell, if given the choice. Again this may seem 


strange, but most ancient people did not think , 


that your religion had any bearing on what 
would happen to you after you died. It appears 
that the majority of people in antiquity did not 
believe there would even be an afterlife. Those 
who did rarely thought that being highly reli- 
gious would make a difference to what kind of 
life it would be. 

. Sacred books. In most of the religions we know 
intimately today, books play a central role—the 
Torah, the New Testament, the Qur’an—but not | 
in ancient religions. Books were almost never a 
part of a religion, and there was almost no sense 
that a book contained the inspired word of God 
that could direct people in knowing what to be- 
lieve and how to act (in part because doctrines 
and ethics were not part of what it meant to be 
religious). 

. Separation of church and state. In the United States, 
at least, we think that church and state need to be 
kept separate so the government cannot tell us 
how we ought to worship. That was not the case 
in the ancient world (or in much of any world 
before the American Revolution). Ancient cities 
and nations understood that the gods were on 
their side, and so they worshiped their city or 
national gods out of duty and respect—and to 
make sure that things continued to go well. 
There was no separation of politics and religion 
in antiquity: The gods supported the state, and 
the state urged and even required the worship of 
the gods. 

. Exclusivity. Most of the religions we are familiar 
with today are exclusive—by which I mean that 
if you are a member of one religion, you cannot 
be a member of another. If you are a Jew, you are 
not, as a rule, also a Hindu; Baptists are not 
Shintoists; Muslims are not Mormons. You have 
to choose, one or the other. This was not so if 
ancient religions. Because these religions were 
polytheistic, you could adhere to just about any 
number of them. The ancient religions tended to’ 
be tolerant of one another, as were the gods they 
worshiped. There was no sense that you had to 
stop worshiping your old gods if you started 
worshiping new gods. These religions were both 
polytheistic and tolerant. 


I stated already that the religions of ancient Israel 


and early Christianity were both resistant to and 
influenced by the other religions of their environ- 
ment. Both aspects are highly significant for under- 
standing the Bible. First, the religion of ancient 
Israel—including the later religion of Judaism, as 
accepted and followed by Jesus and his original 
disciples—was distinctive from other religions in 
many ways. 


di, 


2: 
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The One God. Most ancient Israelites, and then 
Jews at the time of the New Testament, did not 
worship many gods but the one God that they 
believed was the only true God. It had not always 
been that way in Israel. In the very remote past, 
and on and off throughout their checkered his- 
tory, many Israelites probably did worship other 
gods. ‘That is why the Law of Moses insists that 
they worship only the One—-because the people 
of Israel (some of them) were inclined to worship 
others as well. And even in the Hebrew Bible, 
there are indications that Israelites accepted the. 
existence of other gods, ‘even while they insisted 
that these others were not to be worshiped. That 
is why one of the Ten Commandments says “You 
shall have no other gods before me.” This com- 
mandment presupposes that the other gods exist. 
But they definitely are not to be worshiped: only 
the God of Israel is to be. As we will see, by the 
time we get to the later portions of the Hebrew 
Bible, there are prophets who insist that the God 
of Israel in fact is the one and only God. No 
others exist. This appears to have been the view 
of Jesus and his earliest followers as well, and is a 
feature of ancient Judaism that makes it totally 
unlike the other religions of its environment. 
The Covenant. Ancient Israelites, and then Jews, 
maintained that this one God had made a special 
covenant with them, the people of Israel..A cov- 
enant is a political pact or a peace treaty. The 
idea was that God had called Israel to be his 
unique chosen people, as was evident in the fact 
of the exodus, when he saved them from their 
slavery in Egypt. Unlike all other peoples, who 
worshiped other gods, Israelites were distinc- 
tively the possession of the one true God who 
created the world. 

The Law. The Law of Moses was an important 
feature of ancient Israelite religion, as it was 


eventually for all Jews and then for Jesus. Many 
Christians today misunderstand the significance 
of the Law in Jewish religion. The Law was 
never meant to be a list of undoable dos and 
don’ts that God had commanded his people and 
that he then used to condemn them once they 


failed to keep it. The Law was almost never' 


seen as an enormous religious burden. On the 
contrary, the Law presented God’s directives to 
his people, showing them how to worship him 
and how to live in community together. What 
could be better than that? The God of the uni- 
verse had told his people how they could best 
relate to him and to each other. This was the 
greatest gift God had given his people, and most 
religious Jews considered it a joy to keep. No 
one, so far as we know, thought that they had to 
keep the Law to earn God’s favor. Quite the 
contrary: God had already chosen Israel to be 
his people; keeping the Law simply meant doing 
what he asked, as one of his chosen people. The 
covenant, then, involved the “election” (or 
choosing) of the people of Israel by God and the 
obedience to God by the people (by keeping 
the Law). 

. Sacred places. Other religions had numerous re- 
ligious sanctuaries and temples. At one time in 
the history of early Israel, it was also thought 
that God could be worshiped with sacrifices in 
various sacred spots. Eventually, as we will see, 
many Israelites came to think that there was 
only one place on earth that God could be 
properly worshiped: in the Temple in the city 
of God, Jerusalem. It came to be thought that 
God himself actually dwelt in the Temple, in 
the holiest portion of it, the Holy of Hollies, 
a sacred room where God was physically pres- 
ent on earth. After the Temple was destroyed 
by the Babylonians in 586 B.c.£., and Jews were 
scattered to different places around the Medi- 
terranean (Egypt, Babylonia, and other lands), 
they started worshiping together in groups, 
' saying prayers and recalling the ancient tradi- 
tions of their people. These gatherings were 
called “synagogues.” Eventually, by the time 
of Jesus, synagogues were actual buildings 
where Jews gathered together for worship. 
Sacrifices were not made in the synagogues, 
however, as Jews continued to think that it 
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was only in the Temple in Jerusalem that sac- 
rifices could be performed. That Temple was 
rebuilt about fifty years after it was destroyed, 
and this second Temple functioned for over 
500 years until it too was destroyed by the 
Romans in 70 c.£., about forty years after the 
death of Jesus. 


And so, ancient Israelites generally rejected the 
other polytheistic religions of their environment in 
favor of their own religion, which stressed the wor- 
ship of the one God of Israel who had created 
heaven and earth and called Israel to be his people. 
The Torah told people how they could worship 
God and how they were to relate to one another. At 
a later time, this was the religion of Jesus and his 
followers as well. It became the foundation of 
Christianity, which transformed the religion in sig- 
nificant ways, although the ideas that there was 
only one God and that he had saved his chosen 
people lived on in the new religion. 

I have pointed out already that ancient Israel, 
and then early Christianity, not only rejected much 
of the religion found in the world around them but 
also assimilated a good deal from other religions. 
This does seem highly paradoxical, but it is one of 
the assured findings of modern times. In no small 
measure, this finding has literally been made on 
the basis of discoveries—as ancient pagan texts 
have been uncovered that were written at times 
earlier than the biblical accounts we have but are so 
similar in many ways to what we find in the Bible 
that it is clear the biblical authors were retelling 
stories widely known throughout the world of 
their times. 

We will see instances of these kinds of cultural 
“borrowings” throughout our study. In chapter 4, 
for example, we will discuss an ancient writing 
called Enuma Elish; which is a Mesopotamian ac- 
count of the creation of the world. It has a large 
number of similarities to what can be found in 
Genesis—even though it was written centuries 
before Genesis. We will also consider one of the 
great epics of antiquity, known as Gilgamesh 
(named after its main character), which presents an 
account of the universal flood that is similar in a 
number of astounding ways to the story of Noah 
and the ark, even though it too dates from many 
cénturies before Genesis. When we get to the New 
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FIGURE 1.5 A page from Codex Vaticanus, one of the oldest and best manuscripts of the New Testament (fourth century). 


This page contains the beginning of the book of Hebrews. * 


Testament, we will see that Jesus was not the only 
person thought in his time to be a miracle-working 
son of God, but that there are Greek and Roman: 
stories too of supernatural men who were miracu- 
lously born, whovallegedly could heal the sick, and 
cast out demons, and raise the dead; and who, at 
the end of their lives, went up to heaven to live in 
the divine realm. 


In sum, Israelites, Jews, and Christians cer- 
tainly did have distinctive religious traditions 
that made them stand out among their pagan 
neighbors. At the same time, they were not com- 
pletely unique. They too took stories, traditions, 
beliefs, and practices from their world; they too 
were in many ways very much like others in their 
environment. 
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FIGURE 1.6 Several pages of P**, the oldest surviving (though fragmentary) copy of the Gospel of Luke, from the carly 
third century. 
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At a Glance: What Is The Bible? 
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The Bible consists of sixty-six books: thirty-nine in the 
Hebrew Bible and twenty-seven in the New Testament 
(with Roman Catholic and Orthodox churches having a 
larger Old Testament canon). 

It is important to understand the broad sweep of the 
history of ancient Israel and the history of the early 
Christian church if we are to place the books of the 
Bible in their proper contexts. 
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The History of the Bible begins with the Creation itself, 
passes on to the calling of Israel to be the people of God, 
and the history of that great nation; it continues on into 
the New Testament with the life, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus, the missionary activities of his apostles, and on to 
the end of time as described in the book of Revelation. 
To understand the Bible one needs to situate it as well 
in its own political and cultural context, which differed 
from the world we live in today. 


Questions for Review and Reflection 


1. Suppose a friend learns you have taken this course and asks you what kinds of 
books are in the Bible. Explain the groupings of the books in both the Old 


Testament and the New Testament. 


2. This friend then wants to know about what the Bible contains, and you decide 
to explain the overarching story of the Bible, from beginning to end. But he 


doesn’t want to listen to you for an hour. Give yourself two minutes. See if you 
can do it. Summarize the historical narrative starting with creation, going 
through the history of Israel, the life of Jesus, to the book of Revelation. 


3. What are the most important aspects of the religious and cultural contexts of 
the Bible that make it different from our own world? 
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7 THE BIBLE 


Even though the Bible is so obviously valuable as 
great literature, and important to the religious lives 
of literally billions of people throughout history, it 
is also obviously difficult to understand. If it were 
easy, then everyone would understand it, and no 
one would disagree about its meaning. But the real- 
ity is that there are hundreds and hundreds of dif- 
ferent interpretations of the Bible—all by people 
who claim to know what it means. 

There are many factors that make it difficult to 
interpret the Bible. The following are some of the 
more obvious ones. 
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The Size and Extent of the Corpus 

As we have already begun to see, the Bible is a very 
big book. The Old Testament is much larger than the 
New Testament: its thirty-nine books are about three 
and a half times as extensive. And taken together, all 
sixty-six books cover a lot of ground. These books 
were written at different times, in different places, | 
by different authors, addressing different concerns, 
for different audiences—and often expressing differ- 
ent points of view. No wonder it is hard to get a 
handle on it all. 

I have repeatedly said that there are sixty-six 
books in the Bible, but that depends on which books 
one includes and, as we have seen, how one counts. 
Some Christian denominations have additional 
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books. The Roman Catholic church and the Eastern 
Orthodox churches, for example, have additional 
writings in the Old Testament known as the deu- 
terocanonical writings. These are not found in 
the Jewish Bible and are called the “Apocrypha” 
by Protestant Christians (see chap. 1, Box 1.3) 
Most of our study will focus on the thirty-nine 
books that everyone agrees are part of the Jewish 
Scriptures and the twenty-seven books of the New 
Testament, although we will look at most of the 
deuterocanonical books as well, in due course (see 
chapter 16). 


Languages 

As already mentioned, the Bible was not origi- 
nally written in English but in ancient languages 
that very few people—outside of biblical scholars 
and others with advanced training—actually can 
read any longer. The Jewish Scriptures were 
written in Hebrew (with a few small sections in a 
related language, Aramaic),and the New Testa- 
ment in Greek. This means that whenever you 
read a passage of the Bible, you are reading it in 
translation—and, as anyone knows who has 
worked extensively in another language, some- 
thing is always lost in translation. That is why 
there are so many different translations of the 
Bible available today. 

There are different philosophies of how to trans- 
late ancient texts into modern languages, but the 
reality is that it is never possible to come up with a 
perfect translation that will convey exactly the 
original meaning of the text, no matter how hard 
you try. That is one of the reasons that different 
people will have different interpretations of the 
same passage, depending on which translation they 
are using. But even scholars who read the texts in 
the original languages have wide-ranging differ- 
ences among themselves over what the texts actu- 
ally mean. That, in no small part, is because of some 
of the other problems that the Bible presents to if8 
readers and interpreters. 


Dates 

The books of the Bible were not all written at one 
time and in one place. They were written over a long 
period of time in different places, and that causes 
problems because language changes over time. Just as 
you may have difficulty reading the Elizabethan 
English of Shakespeare, and quite serious difficulty 
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reading the Middle English of Chaucer, and find it 
completely impossible to read the Old English of 
Beowulf, so too readers of Hebrew and Greek can 
have difficulty understanding the language as it 
evolved in different times and places. 

Even apart from this problem of language, it is 
simply very -hard to understand literature written 
over such a wide range of dates. With respect to 
the Hebrew Bible, it was traditionally believed 
that the Torah was written by Moses in, say, the 
thirteenth century B.c.E. The last book of the 
Jewish Scriptures to be written—it was believed— 
was from the fourth century B.c.£. That is a time 
range of 900 years. 

As it turns out, many scholars have come to be- 
lieve that both of those dates are probably wrong. In 
this view, it is unlikely—for reasons we will see in 
the next chapter—that Moses wrote the Torah. The 
oldest books of the Bible are some of the prophets, 
such as Amos and Isaiah, whose work originated in 
the eighth century B.c.z. And the last book of the 
Hebrew Scriptures is more recent than traditionally 
thought, dating from the second century B.c.£. Still, 
that is a 600-year gap from the oldest to the most 
recent book. Moreover, this is the entire corpus of 
surviving Hebrew literature (from this period). 
Imagine trying to master all of English literature 
written from the year 1400 to now. 

The New Testament covers a much briefer span 
of time: the earliest books were the writings of Paul 
in the 50s c.5.; the last book was probably 2 Peter, 
written around 120 c.z. But even here there is a 
seventy-year span of time. And here too we have 
nearly all of the early Christian writings, almost 
(not quite) all written within a century of the death 
of Jesus around the year 30 CE. 


Authors 

Numerous authors produced the books that even- 
tually came to be included in the Bible. It is very 
difficult, as we will see, to know just how many and 
who they were. 

The traditional view of the Jewish Scriptures 
was that Moses wrote the Torah; Joshua wrote the 
book of Joshua; king David wrote the Psalms; his 
son, King Solomon, wrote the poetic books Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Songs; and that 
the various prophets (e.g., Amos, Isaiah) all wrote in 
their own names. As we will see, modern scholars 
have found reasons to dispute many of these claims. 


A number of these books—even the five books of 
the Torah—are, in fact, anonymous. No one claims 
to be their author. The same is true of the other 
historical books. What is even more problematic, 
a number of the books claim to be written by au- 
thors who, it is now recognized, almost certainly 
could not have written them, for reasons shown in 
later chapters. 

We have a similar situation when it comes to the 
New Testament. Some of its books were written 
by known authors (e.g., some of the letters of the 
apostle Paul). But other books were anonymous, 
including the Gospels. We call them Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, but their real authors never 
reveal their names to us. It was only about a hun- 
dred years after they were written that Christians 
started claiming that these particular people wrote 
them; and we will see why scholars have called 
these claims into question. Even more troubling, 
scholars widely hold that a number of the authors 
of the New Testament claimed to be someone 
other than who they really were. Some of the let- 
ters that claim to be written by Paul, for example, 
appear not to have been written by him but by 
other authors claiming to be him. We will see 
what evidence these scholars have adduced for 
these views, and you will need to make up your 
own mind. 

It is frankly impossible to know how many au- 
thors produced the books that are now in the 
Jewish Scriptures (over twenty—but how many?). 
For the New Testament, it appears that there were 
something like sixteen different authors (some of 
them who they claimed to be, others writing 
anonymously, others falsely claiming to -be a 
famous apostle). All of this creates enormous prob- 
lems for interpreting these books. Different au- 
thors naturally have different points of view, 
perspectives, ideas, and beliefs. The Bible does not 
have a single point of view, but many. Studying the 
Bible means being sensitive to all these differences 
at every point. 


Genres 

The Bible not only contains sixty-six books writ- 
ten by dozens of different authors; these books, 
and portions within these books, represent many 
different genres of literature. A genre is a “kind” 
of writing, a literary form. In English, for exam- 
ple, we have novels, short stories, lyrical poems, 
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and newspaper editorials. Each of these kinds of 
writing has certain characteristics that we as read- 
ers understand and take for granted, characteristics 
that help us make sense of how an author is trying 
to communicate. Within poetry broadly, we have 
certain kinds, each of which has its own rules for 
how it is to be written and how it is, then, to be 
understood (e.g., sonnets, epics, limericks). To un- 
derstand any given poem, we have to understand 
its form or genre. So too we have different expec- 
tations of a fictional short story and a report in a 
science journal, of a novel and a biography, of a 
lyrical poem and an editorial. Because we are 
accustomed to these various genres, we usually 
don’t think much about them. But the Bible also 
contains numerous genres, and some of them are 
not all that familiar to us. They include the 
following: 


¢ Historical narratives “* Wisdom sayings 
¢ Biographies * Prophecies 

¢ Novellas * Apocalypses 

e Myths ° Gospels 

+ Legends * Epistles 

e Annals e Sermons 

* Poetry » ‘Treatises 


© Proverbs 


To understand what an author is trying to com- 
municate, we have to understand what genre of 
writing he or she has used. One problem many 
modern interpreters of the Bible have is that they 
are not familiar with the various genres and fail, 
then, to interpret the writing in light of the genre 
the author has used. This happens, for example, 
when someone interprets a myth as if it were a sci- 
entific report, or a legend as if it were a biographical 
narrative, or an apocalypse as if it were a literal de- 
scription of events that are yet to transpire. We will 
look at various genres throughout our study in an 
attempt to see what the different biblical authors 
were trying to communicate. 


Internal Tensions 

Another significant challenge in interpreting the 
Bible is one that I alluded to earlier. Numerous 
scholars have maintained that the Bible has within 
its pages numerous discrepancies, inconsistencies, 
arid contradictions. As I have stressed, this is an 
issue that you will need to resolve for yourself once 
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you have looked at the evidence. Whether you end 
up agreeing with these scholars or not, the apparent 
(or real) discrepancies cause numerous headaches 
for interpreters trying to make sense of the books of 
the Bible. At the same time, for reasons I will stress 
more fully in the excursus at the end of this chapter, 
these discrepancies have a very positive value as 
well, in that they: show us that each book of the 
Bible has its own message that it is trying to convey. 
By seeing the differences among the books, we are 
better able to see what the message of each is in a 
way that is impossible so long as you assume that 
every book, and every author, is trying to say pretty 
much the same thing. 
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Problems with Archaeology 
and External Verification 


In addition to the apparent, or real, internal discrep- 
ancies, inconsistencies, and contradictions of the 
Bible, there is the problem that in a number of very 
important instances, what the Bible says appears to 
contradict what archaeologists and scholars of other 
ancient sources from the time have found. In chap- 
ters 5, 6, and 7, we will be considering several key 
examples. These difficulties raise the question of 
whether we are to interpret some of the stories of 
the Bible as historical accounts of what actually hap- 
pened in the past—or as something else. 
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FIGURE 2.1 A famous medieval 
manuscript of the Gospels in Latin, 
called the Lindisfarne Gospels, re- 
nowned for its intricate artwork; this is 
the first page of the Gospel of John. 


Historical Contexts and Worldviews 
One of the fundamental lessons we will be learning 
throughout the course of our study is that if we 
want to understand something, we have to put it in 
its proper context. Any time you take something 
out of context, you misunderstand it.-Nowhere is 
that more obvious or important than with the Bible. 
This can easily be illustrated. 

In the book of Isaiah, written in the eighth cen- 
tury B.C.E., there is a prophecy that has historically 
been very important to Christians thinking about 
the birth of Jesus. In some English translations of 
the passage, we read, “The Lord himself will give 
you a sign. A virgin shall conceive and bear a son, 
and you shall call his name Immanuel” (Isaiah 7:14). 
Because this same verse gets quoted in the Gospel 
of Matthew 1:21, it is typically understood by 
Christians to be a prophecy about the coming mes- 
siah: his mother will be a virgin. According to this 
reading, Isaiah was looking forward to the coming 
of the savior of the people—the messiah (which 
literally means “anointed one,” referring to the one 
favored by God whom God sends to save his 
people)—who will come into the world not in a 
normal way, but by a virgin birth. 

That is indeed how the author of Matthew un- 
derstood what Isaiah was trying to say. But anyone 
who interprets Isaiah itself in light of Matthew’s 
understanding may not be reading Isaiah in its 
own context but in the context of the Gospel 
writer living 800 years later. To understand what 
Isaiah himself was trying to say, it is important to 
understand his words in his own context. Among 
other things, that means reading all of Isaiah 
chapters 7 and 8 to see what the prophet was 
referring to. When you read those chapters 
(go ahead ‘and read them), it is clear that the 
prophet is not predicting the coming of a future 
messiah, even if some later interpreters read him 
in this way. 

For one thing—this may not be clear in English 
translations—the author does not appear to be 
speaking about a child who is to be born of a virgin. 
This is obviously a significant matter! Most modern 
translators of Isaiah recognize that the Hebrew 
word sometimes translated as “virgin” (e.g., in the 
King James Bible) is actually mistranslated.. The 
Hebrew word in question does not mean “virgin” 
in the sense of a woman who has never had sex, but 
“young woman’—independently of whether this 
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young woman has had sex or not. And so, in 
modern versions, the verse is given a more accurate 
translation: “The Lord himself will give you a sign. 
A young woman has conceived and will bear a son.” 
The problem is that when the author of Matthew, 
800 years later, quoted the verse, he was not quot- 
ing it from the original Hebrew but from the Greek 
translation of the Hebrew Bible (called the Septua- 
gint), which used a Greek word that sometimes 
meant “woman who has never had sex.” And so 
Matthew cites the passage as if it were talking about 
a virgin. But that is not what the original Hebrew 
word meant. 

Even more than that, Isaiah, chapter 7, is quite 
clear as to its own meaning. Here is the context: The 
king of the nation of Judah, Ahaz, 1s upset because a 
war is brewing. ‘Two of the neighboring countries— 
Israel and Syria to the north—have ganged up and 
are in the process of attacking Judah, and Ahaz does 
not know what to do. Isaiah comes to him and de- 
livers him a prophecy. A young woman will soon 
give birth to a child. And what is significant about 
that? Why is that a “sign” from the Lord?—because 
of what Isaiah says next: before this child is old 
enough to know the difference between good and, 
evil, the two kings will relent and return home and 
Judah will be saved (Isaiah 7:16). In other words, in 
a couple of years, the crisis will be resolved. 

Read Isaiah in its own context, and this is what 
the passage means. Matthew interpreted it in a very 
different context and read Isaiah 7:14 in reference 
to the coming of Jesus into the world. In other 
words, he took the words of Isaiah and applied 
them to a different context. For anyone who wants 
to know what Isaiah himself was talking about, it 
is important to read him in his own context. At the 
same time, if anyone wants to understand how 
Matthew interpreted the verse, she or he has to 
read Matthew in his own context in which he was 
trying to prove that Jesus “fulfilled prophecy’—in 
this case, a prophecy that the future savior would 
be born of a virgin (even if that is not what Isaiah 
himself meant). 

Knowing the historical context of a writing is of 
paramount importance if you want to interpret the 
writing correctly. Not only that, but it is important to 
understand what individual words and phrases meant 
in their own context-—because words mean different 
things in different contexts. Ifyou change the context 
of a word, or a phrase, you can completely change 
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what the word or phrase means. Just to pick a single 
example, what would it mean if you called someone 
“the son of God”? In our modern context, if you 
were to say that Jesus is “the son of God,” you 
almost certainly would mean that he is himself 
God, a member of the Trinity, closely related to 
God the Father from eternity past. But as it turns 
out, that is not what the phrase “son of God” meant 
to most people in the ancient world. 

In ancient Judaism,‘ for example, the “son of 
God” could be anyone—-for example a human, or 
an angel—who was used by God to do his will on 
earth: In 2 Samuel 7, King David is told that he will 
always have a descendant ruling as king over the 
nation of Judah. Specifically, he is told that he will 
have a son (this is referring to his child Solomon, the 
next king after David); and God tells David, “T will 
be a father to him and he will be a son to me” 
(2 Samuel 7:14). Solomon, then, was the son of God, 
as were the other kings in Israel—as seen, for ex- 
ample, in Psalm 2: “I will tell of the decree of the 
Lord, He said to me “You are my son, today I have 
begotten you.” This is referring to the coronation 
ceremony of the king: on the day he became king, 
he then became the son of God. He was God’s son 
because even though he was fully human, he medi- 
ated God’s will to his people on earth. 

This is a far cry from the Christian notion that 
the “Son of God” was a member of the Trinity 
from eternity past. It is the same phrase, but it 
means different things in different contexts. 

In pagan contexts (remember, “pagans” were 
non-Jews, non-Christians who were polytheists— 
i.e., worshipping many gods), the “son of God” had 
yet a different meaning, at least by the time of the 
New Testament. In Greek and Roman mythology, 
a son of God was literally someone who was born to 
the sexual union of a divine being and a human 
being. In other words, a god like the Greek Zeus 
would have sex with a woman he desired (usually 
because she was gorgeous), and the child that was 
born would be half human, half divine—a demi- 
god. This is not at all what Christians later said 
about Jesus—both because his mother did not have 
sex with anyone, let alone God, and because he was 
not half human and half divine (according to later 
theologians) but fully human and fully divine. Still, 
if you were speaking to a Roman pagan and you 
said that someone was the “son of God,” they would 
think you were referring to a demi-god and not to 
a member of the Trinity (they, of course, did not 
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believe in the Trinity). Again, if you change the 
context of a word or phrase—or of a sentence, a 
paragraph, or a book—you change what it means. 

And this makes understanding the Bible very 
difficult. It was not written in our context, in the 
twenty-first-century, English-speaking world. It 
was written in an ancient context. Or rather, even 
more confusing, it was written in a large number 
of ancient contexts. Remember, the Bible con- 
tains books that were produced over an 800-year 
time span, written by different authors, to differ- 
ent audiences, for different reasons, and on differ- 
ent occasions. We have to know something about 
these different contexts, for each of the ancient 
writings, if we are to have any hope of under- 
standing them. 


The Texts of the Bible 


As a final complication in the interpretation of the 
Bible, we need to consider the fact that we don’t 
actually have the original writings of any of the 
books that were later considered Scripture. What | 
mean by this is that whoever wrote the book of 
Genesis—or the book of Proverbs, or the Gospel of 
Mark, or the letter of 1 John—produced his writ- 
ing, and then someone copied it by hand. (There 
was no other way to get a copy in the years before 
desktop publishing, word processors, copy ma- 
chines, or even carbon paper.) Then someone else 
copied it by hand. And someone else copied one of 
the copies. And someone else copied the copy of the 
copy. And someone else copied the copy of the copy 
of the copy, and so forth. We don’t have the original 
writing, or the first copies, or the copies of the first 
copies. We have only later copies. And most of these 
later copies are much later than the originals; in fact, 
they are centuries after the originals. 

The reason this matters is that everyone who 
copies a long text makes mistakes. And anyone who 
copies a copy with mistakes copies the mistakes. 
And makes his own mistakes. And whoever copies 
that mistaken copy of a mistaken copy copies the 
mistakes, and makes his own mistakes, and so on— 
for centuries. Most of the time, these mistakes will 
be in small, picayune, insignificant details. But 
sometimes,’ on relatively rare occasions, . they in- 
volve major changes of the text. 

We will be examining this problem at greater 
length in chapter 27, for both the Hebrew Bible and 
the New Testament. For now, we can consider just 
some of the basic issues, 


THE HEBREW BIBLE: The Hebrew Bible that is 
available today—on which all English translations 
are based—is derived, for the most part, from a 
single manuscript (i.e, a “handwritten copy”) 
that dates to 1000 cz. If parts of the Hebrew Bible 
were first written in the eighth century B.c.z. (e.g., 
Amos and Isaiah), then this copy is over 1,700 years 
after the originals. We are fortunate that in the 
twentieth century, a discovery of much older 
manuscripts was made, among the Dead Sea 
Scrolls+—a collection of writings of various kinds, 
dating to about the time of before Jesus and a 
century before, discovered by accident by a Bedouin 
boy ina cave in the wilderness just west of the Dead 
Sea in what is now Israel. Among the Dead Sea 
Scrolls were copies of nearly all the books of the 
Bible; some of these copies were nearly complete 
(e.g., the book of Isaiah); other copies of them were 
just in fragments. But all of them date to a time 
nearly a thousand years earlier than our otherwise 
oldest manuscript. This was a hugely significant 
find. It allows us to determine how accurately the 
Hebrew Bible was copied over the course of a 
thousand years after the beginning of Christianity. 

In some instances it was copied very accurately 
indeed. In other instances, it was not copied nearly 
as accurately. But the bigger problem still remains: 
we have no certain way of knowing how well the 
manuscripts were copied in the hundreds of yedrs of 
copying before the time of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
This means that we cannot know with complete 
certainty just what the original words of the ancient 
Israelite authors were. That obviously makes inter- 
pretation a rather tenuous matter. It is hard to know 
what an author meant by his words if you aren’t 
sure which words he actually used. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT Things are very dif- 
ferent when it comes to the New Testament. In this 
case, we have no shortage of materials to work 
with. As opposed to the very few manuscripts of the 
Hebrew Bible from the Middle Ages, we have 
hundreds—thousands—of copies of the New Testa- 
ment. ‘Altogether, we have over 5,600 copies—either 
complete copies or fragmentary copies—of parts of 
the New Testament in the original Greek language. 
That’s the good news. The bad news is that many of 
these copies are very different from one another, as 
this or that scribe changed a word here or there, a 
phrase, an entire story. Words got added to the text. 
Words got taken out of the text. Words got changed 
in the text. And so scholars have to do their best to 
reconstruct what the authors originally wrote, given 
the fact that we do not have their original writings— 
or the first copies of their writings, or copies of 
the copies, or copies of the copies of the copies. It 
is a long and arduous task, ‘and obviously extremely 
important, especially for those who think that 
the words matter. And that should include everyone 
who takes the Bible seriously, whether they are 
believers or not, because this, the most important 
book of Western civilization, means something 
very different depending on what words you find in 
the text. 


BY 

& OUR LITERARY APPROACH 

%G 

There are a great number of ways one can approach 
any text—including the texts of the Bible—as liter- 
ary works. In our approach, we will be taking the 
Biblical writings seriously as pieces of ancient liter- 
ature. We will look for such matters as the structure 


EURSUS OUR APPROACHES TO THE BIBLE 


“Most of the people who are deeply interested in the 
Bible in modern American culture are committed Jews 
or Christians who have been taught that this is a book of 
sacred texts unlike other books. For many—especially 
many Christian believers—the Bible is the inspired 
word of God. In communities of faith that hold such 
views, the Biblical books are usually studied not from a 
literary perspective that focuses on their genres, 


literary features, and the possible presence of discrep- 
ancies and inconsistencies, and even less from a histori- 
cal perspective that asks whether they may contain 
historical difficulties and mistakes. You yourself may find 
these literary and historical approaches to stand at odds 
with how you have been taught to approach the Bible. If 
so; then it is for you in particular that | want to provide 
these brief additional reflections in this excursus. 
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of the texts and their overarching literary themes, 
trying to determine how each writing can be un- 
derstood through a careful reading that takes into 
account the flow of the narrative, the recurrence of 
important motifs,‘and the possibility that earlier 
sources have been used by an author in producing 
his account. In particular, we will be keen to situate 
the various parts of the Bible in relationship to their 
appropriate literary genre, on the assumption that 
without knowing how a particular genre “works,” 
it is impossible to know how a particular writing in 
that genre can be interpreted. We will need to 
learn, for example, about such things as Hebrew 
poetry and proverbs, legends, myths, Gospels, and 
apocalypses. 

Such literary approaches may strike readers as 
novel—as when we discuss some of the narratives of 
Genesis as “legends” or try to interpret the book of 
Revelation as a clear instance of an ancient “apoca- 
lypse.” But we will see that such approaches can sig- 
nificantly illuminate the writings in question. 

On a literary level, we will also be stressing that 
each book (or part of a book) needs to be read for 
what it, itself, is saying. We will notice that there 
are many, many differences among the different 
parts of the Bible—and indeed, sometimes there are 
key differences even within a single book of the 
Bible. In some instances, these differences represent 
tensions, discrepancies, and even contradictions. 
The reason to point out the contradictions between 
one author and another, or one book and another, 
or even one passage and another is not simply so the 
student can come away from the course saying, 
“See! The Bible is full of contradictions!” Quite the 
contrary, the discrepancies and contradictions in 
such a big book as the Bible alert us to the fact that 
the Bible is not a single book but is lots and lots of 
books, written by many different authors, at differ- 
ent times, in different places, for different purposes, 
to different audiences, in different contexts, even in 
different languages. x 

This kind of literary approach stresses that each 
writing needs to be read on its own terms, to be 
allowed to say what it has to say, without assuming 
that what one author, one book, or one part of a 
book is saying is exactly (or even approximately) the 
same as what some other is saying. As we will see, 
rather than hindering our study of these various 
writings that eventually became the Bible, these lit- 
erary conclusions open up the possibility of new 
and exciting interpretations that would otherwise 
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be impossible if we were to assume that every 
author and every book of the Bible were basically 
saying the same thing. 
£ 

&; OUR HISTORICAL APPROACH 
In addition to a literary approach to the Bible, we 
will be taking a historical approach. On one hand, 
we will want to establish the historical setting of the 
writings of the Bible, to the best of our ability, deter- 
mining when each writing was produced and within 
what social, cultural, and political context. These 
historical judgments will affect how we read and un- 
derstand these texts because if we take a text out if its 
own historical context, we change its meaning (just 
as someone does when they take your words out of 
context). Without knowing that the book of Jere- 
miah was written in the sixth century B.c.E. during a 
time of national crisis, or that the Gospel of John was 
probably written in the last decade of the first cen- 
tury C.E., some sixty years after the events it narrates, 
we simply cannot understand them as the historical 
documents they are. 

Our historical approach to the Bible will also in- 
volve asking how we can use literary works of the 
Bible to determine what really happened in the 
past—-for example, in the history of ancient Israel, 
or in the life of Jesus, or in the experiences of the 
early church. This kind of historical question is 
made necessary, in part at least, by the literary fact I 
have just mentioned, that we have so many accounts 
that appear to have discrepancies among them- 
selves. To determine which, if any, of the biblical 
sources is historically accurate in what it says, we 
will look to see if there are other, external sources 
that can verify or call into question the accounts of 
the Bible—for example, as they describe the exodus 
of the children of Israel from Egypt or the events 
surrounding the life and death of Jesus. And we will 
certainly want to consider what the findings of ar- 
chaeology can tell us. 

This kind of historical approach to the Bible is 
very different from a confessional approach (taken 
by some kinds of believers, but not all) that accepts 
everything the Bible says at face value and main- 
tains that all of the historical events that it narrates 
actually happened in the way they are described. 
To expand a bit on the important difference bé- 
tween a historical and a confessional approach, I 
need to talk about what historians do and how they 


use sources—such as the books of the Bible—in 
their work. 

Historians deal with past events that are matters 
of the public record. The public record consists of 
human actions and world events—things that 
anyone can see or experience. Historians try to re- 
construct what probably happened in the past on 
the basis of data that can be examined and evaluated 
by every interested observer of every persuasion. 
Access to these data does not depend on presupposi- 
tions or beliefs about God. This means that histori- 
ans, as historians, have no privileged access to what 
happens in the supernatural realm; they have access 
only to what happens in this, our natural world. 
The historian’s conclusions should, in theory, be ac- 
cessible and acceptable to everyone, whether the 
person is a Hindu, a Buddhist, a Muslim, a Jew, a 
Christian, an atheist, a pagan, or anything else. 
Unlike the kind of confessional approach that 
simply accepts the biblical accounts as describing 
what God did among the Israelites or in the lives of 
the early Christians, the historical approach asks 
what we can establish as probably happening with- 
out appealing to particular beliefs in God. 

I can illustrate the point by considering some 
specific instances, first from outside the Bible. His- 
torians can tell you the similarities and differences 
between the worldviews of Mohandas Gandhi and 
Martin Luther King Jr., but they cannot use their 
historical knowledge to tell you that Gandhi’s belief 
in God was wrong or that Martin Luther King’s 
was right. This judgment is not part of the public 
record and depends on theological assumptions and 
personal beliefs that are not shared by everyone 
conducting the investigation. Historians can de- 
scribe to you what happened during the conflicts 
between Catholics and Lutherans in sixteenth- 
century Germany, but they cannot use their his- 
torical knowledge to tell you which side God was 
on. Likewise—moving to stories within the Bible-— 
historians can tell you what may well have hap- 
pened when the people of Israel entered into the 
Promised Land, but they cannot tell you that God 
empowered them to destroy their enemies. So too, 
historians can explain what probably happened at 
Jesus’ crucifixion, but they cannot use their histori- 
cal knowledge to tell you that he was crucified for 
the sins of the world. 

Does that mean historians cannot be believers? 
No, it means that if historians tell you that Martin 
Luther King Jr. had a better theology than Gandhi, 
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or that God was on the side of the Protestants in- 
stead of the Catholics, or that God destroyed the 
walls of Jericho, or that Jesus was crucified for the 
sins of the world, they are telling you this not in 
their capacity as historians but in their capacity as 
believers. Believers are interested in knowing about 
God, about how to behave, about what to believe, 
about the ultimate meaning of life. The historical 
disciplines cannot supply them with this kind of in- 
formation. Historians who work within the con- 
straints of their discipline are limited to describing, 
to the best of their abilities, what probably hap- 
pened in the past.' 

Many such historians, including a large number 
of those mentioned in the bibliographies scattered 
throughout this book, find historical research to 
be completely compatible with—even crucial 
for—traditional theological belief; others find it to 
be incompatible. This is an issue that you may 
want to deal with as you grapple intelligently with 
how the historical approach to the Bible affects 
your faith commitments positively, negatively, or 
not at all. I should be clear at the outset, though, 
that this book will neither tell you how to resolve 
this issue nor urge you to adopt any particular set 
of religious convictions. Our approach instead 
will be literary and historical, trying to under- 
stand the Bible as a set of literary texts that can be 
studied like all great literature and, from the per- 
spective of history, using whatever evidence hap- 
pens to survive to reconstruct what probably 
happened in the past. 

That is to say, this book will not try to convince 
you either to believe or to disbelieve the faith 
claims of the Bible; it will describe what these 
claims are and how they came into existence. The 
book is not going to persuade you that Isaiah really 
did or did not have a vision of God, or that Jesus 
really was or was not the Son of God. It will try to 
establish what they both said, based on the histori- 
cal data that are available. The book is not going to 
discuss whether the Bible is or is not the inspired 
word of God. It will show how we got this collec- 
tion of books and indicate what these books say and 
reflect on how scholars have interpreted them. This 
kind of information may well be of some use for 
the reader who happens to be a believer; but it will 
certainly be useful to one—believer or not—who 
is interested in literature and history, and especially 
the literature and history of ancient Israel and of 
early Christianity. 


y—77- the book of Genesis is one of the most widely 
read and influential books'in history. Here 1s 
where we find some of the great stories 

known throughout our culture: the story of creation, 

of Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, Noah and the 

Flood; stories of the great Israelite”ancestors Abra- 

ham ‘and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob and 

Rachel, Joseph and his brothers. Readers have long 

enjoyed these tales and have taken then with the 

utmost seriousness. In some parts of America today, 
the book continues to be read as a scientific textbook 
explaining how our world and life itself came into 
existence and as a historically accurate description of 
the lives of the fathers and mothers of the faith. In 
this chapter, we will discuss the intriguing narratives 
found in this book along with the moral lessons they 
are trying to convey. We will then consider whether 
it is best to think of this great work of ancient Hebrew 
literature as scientifically or historically accurate. 
We have already seen that Genesis is the first 
book of the Torah, which is also known as the 


Péntateuch, that is, “the five scrolls,” referring 


to the books of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy. The term “torah” is 
sometimes translated as “law,” and these five books 
go under that designation because a very large 
portion of them contain the Law that was given to 
Moses on Mount Sinai, a Law that became the 
very basis for Jewish worship and communal life 
together. But the word “torah” more properly 
means something like “direction” or “instruc- 
tion.” The instruction given by these books is pro- 
vided not only in the Ten Commandments and the 
other laws given to Moses but also in the stories 
they tell and the lessons they convey. The book of 
Genesis is almost all about stories, and great stories 
they are. 

The English title of the book is highly appropri- 
ate. The term “genesis” refers to the “origin” or 
“coming into being” of something. It is conceptu- 
ally related to the Hebrew title for the book, “In the 
Beginning.” These are the opening words of the 
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book in Hebrew, and in fact the entire book is 
about beginnings and origins: the beginnings of the 
material world, of humans, of civilization, and of 
the nation of Israel. 

Not only has this book exerted an enormous 
influence on Western culture, but its literary nar- 
ratives and the historical problems they present 
can give us insights into the entire Pentateuch: its 
accuracy, historical value, sources, and author- 
ship. The traditional view of Genesis is that it, like 
the rest of the Pentateuch, was written by Moses 
himself, the main character of four of its books 
(he is born in Exodus 2). This view is many cen- 
turies old: it was the view of most, possibly all, 
Jews by the time of Jesus, as attested in a number 
of different writings from the time. As we will 
see, modern scholarship has challenged this view. 
Scholars now generally think that the book was 
not written by a single individual] but that it, like 
the rest of the Pentateuch, is made up of a number 
of earlier sources, each composed at different 
times in the history of ancient Israel and edited 
together into a single narrative sometime in the 
sixth century B.C.E.—some 700 years after Moses 
was dead and gone. 


THE FAMOUS STORIES OF 
/ BOOK OF GENESIS 


We have already seen that the book of Genesis can 
be roughly divided into two parts: 


THE 


1. Chapters 1-11 contain what is called the Primeval 
History—the events that transpire at the begin- 
ning of time; and 

2. Chapters 12-50 present the Ancestral History— 
the stories of the great patriarchs (i.e., forefathers) 
and matriarchs of ancient Israel. 


Especially when talking about the Prinieval 
History, we are using the term “history” in a very 
loose sense, simply to refer to events that an author 
thought had happened in the past. In this case, it 
is the remote past, at the beginning of time. Later 
we will ask whether it makes sense to try to 
understand the stories of Genesis as historical in 
‘the more commonly accepted sense of the term— 
as things that really happeried as described— 
or whether there are better ways to make sense 
‘of them. 


The Primeval History 

I will not provide a full and exhaustive summary of 
all that happens in the Primeval History—or for 
any of the other portions of the Bible we examine. 
I will instead assume that you have read the mate- 
rial yourself, carefully, several times, to familiarize 
yourself with it. Here I will simply mention some of 
the highlights by way of refreshing your memory 
and making sure we are all on the same page. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE HIGHLIGHTS 

* The Creation of the World. Genesis 1 gives the 
famous account of God’s creation of the world 
and all that is in it. There are actually ten stages 
of creation, starting with the famous words “And 
God said, ‘Let there be light,’ and there was 
light” (Genesis 1:3). The ten stages involve the 
creation of (1) light; (2) firmament; (3) dry land; 
(4) plants; (5) sun, moon, and stars; (6) water ani- 
mals; (7) birds; (8) land animals; (9) humans; and 
(10) a day of rest. What is striking is that these 
ten events are organized according to seven days: 
on most days God creates one thing; on two days 
he creates two things; on the final day he creates 
nothing but takes it as a day of rest. 

¢* Adam and Eve (chapters 2-3). The first man 
(Hebrew word: “‘adam’’) 1s formed by the LORD 
God out of the soil of the earth (“adamah”); the 
LORD God then creates animals to be his com- 
panions, but because none is suitable for him, the 
LORD God takes a rib from Adam and forms it 
into a woman. The two are in the Garden of 
Eden until they eat the forbidden fruit (at the 
instigation of the serpent) and are cast out of 
Eden as a result. 

- Cain and Abel (chapter 4). The first two sons of 
Adam and Eve are born; and as adults, Cain, out 
of jealousy, murders his brother Abel and is ex- 
pelled from his land. 

« The Flood of Noah (chapters 6-9). The earth be- 
comes populated and wicked, so God decides to 
destroy it by a worldwide flood. He chooses to 
save the righteous man Noah and instructs him 
to build an enormous ark on which he is to 
bring pairs of every living species, along with 
his own family. All other living things are de- 
stroyed; and after the flood, the human race 
starts over again. 

¢ The Tower of Babel (chapter 11). The human race 

~ ‘decides to build a large city with a tall tower so 
as to reach up to heaven (wheré God dwells); but 


God confounds the project by confusing their 
languages, so that now rather than being able to 
talk with one another, they all sound as if they 
are “babbling.” This is the beginning of different 
languages and different forms of human civiliza- 
tion over the earth. 


A literary and historical study of Genesis has to 
ask, what kind of literature is this Primeval His- 
tory? On the surface, for example, Genesis 1-2 
seems to be an attempt to explain how the world, 
and humans, really came into existence. That is, it 
appears, at least, to be something like an ancient 
scientific treatise. But can we take it to be some 
kind of science? The rest of the Primeval History 
seems to present a historical account of very ancient 
events and people. And is that the best way to un- 
derstand it—as some kind of history? We will be 
examining those questions at the end of the chapter. 
For now, at the outset, it is important to stress that 
whatever else these accounts are, they are both en- 
tertaining and meaningful stories. 


THE PRIMEVAL HISTORY AS MEANINGFUL 
STORIES The book of Genesis contains terrific, 
moving, and powerful narratives. As we will see 
later, they are probably best understood to be 
stories, not scientific explanations or historical 
accounts. More specifically, the stories in the first 
eleven chapters, the Primeval History, can be best 
appreciated when they are recognized as myths. 
The term “myth” should not be taken in a nega- 
tive way. It can be used in a very positive sense. A 
brief working definition of myth jwould be “a story 
about God or the gods and their activities, which 
tries to make sense of the world and our place in it.” 
Myths are common to nearly all religions and all 
peoples. Unlike scientific and historical claims, 
myths by their very nature are not susceptible of 
proof or demonstration. You can’t show that they 
really happened. What matters for myths are the 
truth claims that they make. These truth claims are 
not subject to verification or disproof; they are 
rooted in beliefs about the world, and they attempt 
to convey these beliefs in imaginative stories. And 
the Primeval History of Genesis is nothing if not 
imaginative stories. These are stories that no doubt 
were told and retold over the years by word of 
mouth, in what we might call the oral tradition. 
As they were passed down over the centuries from 
one storyteller to another, they were changed, 
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shaped, formed, improved, lengthened—all in an 
attempt to make them convey important points that 
the various storytellers wanted to make. One should 
not say that these stories are “just” myths. They 
should be celebrated as myths because myths can 
convey very powerful lessons. 

When read as myths instead of as science or his- 
tory, these stories can convey some of the following 
lessons (and many more, if you dig deeper): 


* The Sabbath day is rooted in the very fabric of 
creation. Ancient and modern Jews observe the 
Sabbath. For them, the seventh day of the week 
is to be a day of rest, when no work is to be done. 
It is a holiday, once a week, every week. Among 
(many) other things, the account of creation in 
Genesis 1 is designed to show that the idea of a 
Sabbath day was present at the very beginning of 
things and written into the fabric of existence. I 
pointed out that there were ten acts of creation 
in Genesis 1. You might wonder why, then, the 
creation did not take ten days since most of the 
acts of creation took an entire day. It appears that 
the author of this account took an earlier de- 
scription of creation and condensed it,.so that 
rather than taking place in ten discrete time pe- 
riods, it took place in seven. And why have nine 
events of creation occur in six days instead of 
nine? It is so the Creator could have the seventh 
day as a day of rest. This means that the idea of a 
day of rest is written into the creation itself; it is 
not simply some kind of human rule invented by 
someone who thought taking a day off every 
week would be a good idea. God himself rested 
on the seventh day, on the first seventh day in the 
history of the universe, and from then on, every 
seventh day was to be a day of rest. 

> Humans are superior to all other kinds of life. 
Whether you agree with this view or not, Gen- 
esis 1:26-—27 is clear in stating that the humans, 
both male and female, were created as the pin- 
nacle of creation and were given “dominion” 
over all other forms of life. Nothing else living is 
as important to God as humans—who are cre- 
ated in the “image” of God, meaning, appar- 
ently, that they, unlike other creatures, are made 
to be very much like God. And as God exercises 
authority over all creation, humans are to exer- 
cise authority over all other forms of life. 

¢ Unlike other living creatures, humans have 
come to know the difference between good and 
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evil (having eaten the forbidden fruit). But unlike 
God, humans are inclined to do the wrong rather 
than the right. That is the clear message of the 
Garden of Eden, where the wily snake (who is 
not identified as Satan in the story) convinces an 
easily convinced Eve to eat the forbidden fruit 
(which is not called an apple); and it is even 
clearer in the aftermath, in the story of Cain and 
Abel, where jealousy drives Cain to murder his 
own brother. There are only four people on 
earth at this point: two of them directly disobey 
the one thing God commanded them not to do, 
and one of them commits fratricide. Things do 
not look good for the human race. 

+ Disobedience to God brings severe punishment. 
For their disobedience, Adam and Eve get ex- 
pelled from paradise. For murdering his brother, 
Cain is cast out from his land to be a sojourner 
on the earth. And later, for the widespread wick- 
edness of the human race, God decides to de- 
stroy the entire lot of them by bringing a flood to 
annihilate all life except what Noah can save on 
the ark. For the author of these accounts, sin is 
serious business—a matter of life and death. 


There is much, much more that we could say 
about the literary lessons of the Primeval History. It 
would be easy to write an entire textbook on these 
eleven chapters alone. But as you familiarize your- 
self with the stories by reading and rereading them, 
seeing them not necessarily as scientific accounts 
but as meaningful narratives, myths, you will see 
for yourself, more and more, what the ultimate ob- 
jectives and points of the stories are. They are bril- 
liant accounts about the beginning of life and are 
meant to teach their readers serious theological les- 
sons about what life in this world is all about. 


The Ancestral History 

As we move into the Ancestral History of Genesis 
12-50, we shift gears from writings about the very 
beginnings of human life and civilization to 
writings about the ancestors of Israel. Here are sto- 
ries that can presumably be situated in the history 
of the ancient Near East, with its migrations of 
populations, settlements in the land that was to 
become Israel, kings and pharaohs, and interactions 
among tribes of people competing for limited re- 
sources. Before discussing the historical character 


One of the most mysterious stories in Genesis happens 
right at the beginning of the Flood narrative (chapter 6) 
where we are told that the “sons of God” looked down 
among the human “daughters,” saw that they were 
beautiful, and came down and had sex with them, lead- 
ing to the Nephilim. The word “nephilim” means “fallen 
ones.” According to Numbers 13:33, the Nephilim 
were giants. Apparently, for the story in Genesis 6, 
there were angelic beings (the “sons of God”) who 
lusted after human women, and their offspring were 
giants. It is at that point that God decides to destroy 
the world. x 
This brief episode has parallels in other ancient my- 
thologies. It is common in Greek myths, for example, 
for one of the gods to find a particular woman irresist- 
ibly attractive, to come down in human guise, have sex 
with her, leading to an offspring that is something more 
than mortal. One of the most famous stories about such 
a liaison involves the king of the gods, Zeus, who sees a 
gorgeous woman, Alcmene, and decides he has to have 
her. Her husband, Amphitryon, is a general in the Greek 


army who is away at war. Not able to control himself, 
Zeus comes to Alcmene in the spitting image of Amphi- 
tryon himself. Alcmene assumes that her husband has 
returned from battle, welcomes him with open arms, 
and takes him to bed, Zeus enjoys the festivities so 
much that:he orders the constellations to stop in their 
‘paths, so as to prolong the night. 

When Zeus finally has his fill, and the constellations 
begin again to move, he returns to heaven. As it turns 
out, that is exactly when Amphitryon himself returns 
home—dismayed and distraught that Alcmene is not 
overjoyed at seeing him after his long absence, not un- 
derstanding of course that she thinks she has just spent 
a wild and very long night frolicking in his arms. 

In any event, Alcmene has been made pregnant by 
Zeus. And who is her child? None other than the demi- 
god Heracles (in Latin: Hercules). (See Box 20.3.) Here 
we have a story that is in many ways similar to what we 
find in Genesis 6: heavenly being(s) mate with mortal 
women producing superhuman offspring. Did one set of 
legends affect the other? 


of these stories—did they really happen?—I will 
again provide a brief summary of some of the high- 
lights. Once more I am assuming that you have 
read and reread these fascinating chapters, so that 
what I provide here is simply a reminder of some 
of the key moments (not mentioning each and 
every episode). 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE HIGHLIGHTS 

¢ The Call of Abraham, chapter 12. Abraham, 
who at this point of the story is named Abram, is 
told by God to leave his country (he started out 
in Ur, in the land that later was to become Baby- 
lonia) and go to the land of Canaan, where God 
would make of him a great nation by giving him 
innumerable descendants whom God would 
bless. We are not told why God chose Abram in 
particular; but he was, as a result of this calling, 
to become the father of the nation of Israel. 

* The Covenant with Abraham, chapter 15. 
Abram, now in the land of Canaan, is concerned 
that despite God’s earlier promise, he has no 
son. God speaks with him and reassures him 
that his descendants will be as numerous as the 
stars, and he makes a covenant with Abram that 
these descendants will inherit the land of Canaan 
as their own. 

* The Birth of Ishmael, chapter 16. Abram and his 
wife Sarah (named Sarai at this point of the nar- 
rative) are concerned that no child is forthcom- 
ing, and so she gives him her maidservant, 
Hagar, to have sex with so he can have his prog- 
eny. The result of their union is Ishmael; but 
after Ishmael is born, God informs Abram that 
in fact the promise would be fulfilled by a child 
born of Sarah. 

+ ‘Abraham Gets Older, chapter 17. In fact, he gets 
really old. Abram is 99 years old, Sarah is 90, and 
still there is no child. God makes a covenant 
with Abram that he will have numerous descen- 

: dants; changes his name to Abraham, which was 

_ widely taken to mean “father of a multitude”, 

‘and gives him the sign of the covenant: all of his 
male descendants are to be circumcised to show 
they belong to the covenant God has made. 

¢ Sodom and Gomorrah, chapter 19. Among the 
interesting intervening stories scattered through- 
out these chapters is the account of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, two cities that God destroys for their 
exceeding wickedness. He saves from them only 
Abraham’s nephew Lot, Lot’s wife, and their two 
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daughters. But Lot’s wife disobeys instructions 
for escape given to them by angels, looks back on 
the cities while in flight, and is turned into a 
pillar of salt. 

Birth of Isaac, chapter 21. Finally, in fulfillment 
of his promise, God allows Sarah to become 
pregnant—and she bears Abraham a son, Isaac. 
The Sacrifice of Isaac, chapter 22. In one of the 
most moving stories of the entire Bible, Abraham 
is instructed to offer up his son Isaac as a human 
sacrifice to God—the very son that God had for 
so long promised to give him as the start of in- 
numerable descendants. Abraham is obedient to 
God’s demand and prepares to slaughter his son, 
only to be stopped at the last second by an angel 
who informs him that God is satisfied that he will 
obey him no matter what the consequences. 


‘Isaac and Rebekah, chapter 24. Abraham ar- 


“ranges for his son Isaac to marry a woman from 


his own relatives back in his original home 
city, rather than one of the local Canaanite 
women. The arranged marriage with Rebekah 
takes place. 

Jacob and Esau, chapters 25-27. Rebekah bears 
Isaac twins, Esau (the first born, and so the one 
who is to inherit his father’s property) and 
Jacob. Jacob manages to swindle the birthright 
away from Esau and to receive his father’s ulti- 
mate blessing. His name will later be changed 
to “Israel,” which means “one who wrestled 
with God.” 

Jacob and His Family, chapters 29-35. Over the 
course of a number of years, Jacob marries two 
sisters, the plain Leah and the beautiful Rachel, 
and with the two of them, along with two of 
their maidservants, he has twelve sons. These 
twelve (more or less) will become the heads of 
what will be the twelve tribes of Israel. 

The Joseph Stories, chapters 37-50. One of the 
younger sons, Joseph, is the favorite of Jacob; and 
out of jealousy, his brothers sell him into slavery 
to Egypt. But God is with Joseph, and through a 
series of intriguing and providential events, 
Joseph becomes second in command to the Pha- 
raoh, king of Egypt. Meanwhile, the rest of the 
family back in Canaan begins to suffer from a 
persistent drought and famine, so they go to 
Egypt to beg for food. Joseph is in position to 
supply it but keeps his identity secret from his 
brothers, who have no clue that they are dealing 
with the sibling they had so abused. Finally, 
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Joseph reveals his identity, the family is restored 
together, and the entire clan settles in Egypt 
under Joseph’s protection. And that is where the 
book of Genesis ends. 


THE ANCESTRAL HISTORY AS MEANINGFUL 
STORIES The Ancestral history obviously 
contains some of the great stories to come down to 
us from the ancient world. Many readers simply 
assume these stories represent historical narratives 
of what really happened. There are reasons for 
thinking, however, that the stories are highly 
legendary (as we will see later in the chapter). This 
does not undercut their value as great narratives; it 
simply calls into question whether they represent 
accounts of what really happened. 
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In the. Primeval history, we saw how the ac- 
counts can be classified as:“myths.” Myths involve 
activities of God or the gods. By way of contrast, 
“legends” have to do with people who could, in 
theory, be actual historical persons. The following 
may serve as a brief working definition of legend: 
“Fictional narratives about real or alleged historical 
figures told to entertain, to teach a moral, and/or to 
explain why things are as they are.” 

The legendary narratives of Genesis are designed 
both to entertain their hearers and readers and to 
teach a moral, in case after case. Moreover, many of 
them attempt to explain why things are as they are: 
why do we Israelites practice circumcision? (It was 
the covenant that God made with our forefather, 
Abraham.) Where did the Midianites come from? 


(They are our distant relatives, descendants from 
Abraham’s son Midian.) What is that pillar of salt 
doing here in the wilderness? (It was Lot’s wife, 
who was punished for looking back at the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah.) What is this shrine? 
(It was placed here by our ancestor Jacob, after he 
wrestled with an angel.) And so on. 

From a literary point of view, the legends of the 
Ancestral History function on two levels: as part of 
the bigger story of Israel on one hand and as indi- 
vidual stories with individual “moral lessons” on 
the other. 


The Moral Lessons of the 
Overarching Story 


In terms of the bigger story, these legends, passed 
down over the years in the oral traditions among 
storytellers of ancient times, fulfilled several over- 
arching functions. Here I might mention two. 


WHERE DID ISRAEL COME FROM? In part, 
the entire narrative is designed to explain where the 
people of Israel came from. When these stories were 
written down in later centuries, as we will see, there 
was a group of people living in the land identified as 
Israel who understood themselves to be related to 
one another by blood and to have had a common 
history with one another. These stories indicate 
what that common history was and where this group 
of people originally came from. From a literary 
point of view, whether this accounting of the origins 
of the people of Israel is historically accurate or not is 
more or less beside the point. What matters—and 
what mattered for the storytellers—is that these 
accounts provided a plausible explanation of how 
they came into existence as a people. 

The very beginning of this story in Gen 12:]-3 
is absolutely fundamental to this explanation: 


Now the LORD said to Abram, “Go from your 
country and your kindred and your father’s 
house to the land that I will show you. I will 
make of you a great nation, and I will bless you, 
and make your name great, so that you will be 
a blessing. I will bless those who bless you, and 
the one who curses you I will curse; and in you 


all the families of the earth shall be blessed.” 


For this legend, the beginnings of the people of 
[srael was not a matter of historical happenstance or 
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accident. It was part of the plan of the Lord God 
himself. Out of all the nations of the earth, God 
chose one man and promised that his descendants 
would be great, and numerous, and blessed. They 
would be the unique people of God. Anyone who 
opposed them would be opposed by God. And it 
would be through this group of descendants, this 
clan that sprang from the loins of Abraham, that the 
entire world would be blessed. They would be the 
Chosen Ones of God. That is quite a legend to tell 
about one’s own people. Those telling these stories 
were indicating that they, the people of Israel at the 
time, were divinely ordained as the special ones 
chosen by God through whom God would mediate 
his will on earth. 

The stories of Genesis from this point on are 
all, in one way or another, about the fulfillment of 
this initial call of Abraham and the promise given 
to him. For the promise to be fulfilled, Abraham 
obviously needs an heir. But he is childless. As the 
stories proceed, and Abraham begins to age, the 
tension builds. How will God fulfill his promise 
to Abraham of a multitude of descendants if Abra- 
ham has no heir? How can his descendants become 
a mighty nation if he can’t even have children? 
Out of frustration, Abraham and Sarah attempt a 
futile solution on their own: Sarah gives her hus- 
band sexual access to her servant, Hagar, thinking 
that in this way the promise can be fulfilled. But 
this is a human solution to a divine promise, and 
it is doomed to failure. This is not what God had 
in mind. 

Finally, as an exceedingly old couple, Sarah and 
Abraham conceive a child. And so, the solution to 
the problem of the promise is realized: the heir is 
born (Genesis, chapter 21). But in the very next 
chapter (22), God orders Abraham to kill the heir! 
He is to sacrifice his son to God, sacrifice every- 
thing he has lived for to the one who demands all 
things—even if it means, apparently, revoking his 
own promise. Unbeknownst to Abraham, how- 
ever, it is all a test to see if he will be faithful to 
God no matter what, even if it makes no sense, 
even if it means murdering his own child. Abra- 
ham proves that his devotion to God exceeds ev- 
erything else, and he carries out God’s unreasonable 
demand. God is then satisfied that Abraham is will- 
ing to be faithful to the fullest degree imaginable 
and*stays his knife-wielding hand before he can 
strike the boy dead. And so the tension in the story 
is resolved: Abraham has an heir, he is faithful to 
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the God who called him, and the promise now can 
be fulfilled. 

Isaac grows up and has two sons, one through 
whom the promise will be fulfilled—Jacob, re- 
named Israel. Israel has twelve sons. But the entire 
family is threatened by death from famine. They 
are to be saved miraculously, however, as God mys- 
teriously works behind the scenes of human depri- 
vation to fulfill his purposes. The brothers of Joseph 
sell him off as a slave to Egypt, but God manages to 
make their unrighteous act an act of mercy. 
Through miraculous events in Egypt, Joseph is put 
in a position to save his entire family from 
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extermination and so be able to fulfill the promise 
that God had given their ancestor Abraham. The 
entire family moves to Egypt, and they begin to 
multiply there. And so begins the history of the 
people of Israel, at least as it is told in these powerful 
and moving legends. 


HOW DID ISRAEL COME TO BE ENSLAVED 
IN EGYPT? Another, larger function of all these 
stories will not be obvious from simply reading 
them to the end of Genesis and stopping there. For 
the story goes on in the next book of the Pentateuch. 
The ancient Israelites who told and retold the stories 
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FIGURE 3.2 Abraham’s sacrifice 
of Isaac, from a thirteenth-century 
manuscript. 


of the Patriarchs knew that the next major figure in 
the history of the people would be Moses, and that 
the greatest event that consolidated the people into 
\ great nation was their deliverance from slavery in 
Egypt. God worked mighty miracles, especially at 
che exodus event itself, showing in definitive and 
rrefutable terms that he was the Almighty whose 
surposes could not be thwarted even by the most 
sowerful nation on earth (Egypt) and its most 
sowerful leader (the Pharaoh). In the back of the 
nind of both storytellers and story hearers of the 
egends of Genesis was the truly enormous event, 
che salvation from Egypt that bound the people 
ogether into a mighty nation. 

But if the people of God came from the land of 
[srael, what were they doing in Egypt? Seen from 
1 literary perspective, the legends of Genesis— 
especially the Joseph stories of chapters 37 through 
30—are designed to get Abraham’s descendants 
into the land of Egypt so that they can grow into a 
mighty nation there, come to be enslaved, and thus 
require a powerful act of salvation. God would bring 
chem forth from slavery and destroy their enemies 


~ In Genesis 17, Abraham is told that circumcision will be 
the “sign of the covenant.” All of his male descendants 
are to be circumcised; this will show that they belong to 
the covenant that God made with Abraham that he 
would make his descendants numerous, that he would 
give them the land, and, by implication, that they would 
be his chosen people. 

Circumcision involved the removal of the foreskin 
of the penis. Eventually it became a rite performed 
on boys eight days after birth. But it appears that 
originally (before the stories of Genesis) it was prac- 
ticed as a puberty rite, as a boy moved into manhood 
and was ready and able to be married. (Although one 
might suspect that this would not be the most op- 
portune time to have this kind of surgical operation 
done. Maybe that is why they moved it back into 
infancy.) 

It was not a rite practiced only among ancient Israel- 
ites, however, but also among other peoples in the an- 
cient Near East. Jeremiah 9:25-26, for example, 
indicates that Egyptians, Edomites, Moabites, and Am- 
monites also circumcised (see Figure 3.6). 
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prior to bringing them back to the land that had 
been promised to their forebear Abraham. In many 
ways, the final third of the book of Genesis is a 
set-up for what is going to happen in the book of 
Exodus. 


The Moral Lessons of Some Individual 
Stories 


The legends of Genesis function not only in terms 
of the larger story of the Pentateuch but also indi- 
vidually, as each one has a lesson that it is trying to 
teach its readers and listeners. Some of these lessons 
are of importance to the later nation of Israel as a 
group. Chief among these lessons is one that con- 
tinues to play a role in the politics of the Middle 
East today. Who has the right to the land of Israel? 
This is an issue with rather enormous consequences 
in our own day and age. It was an issue very much 
alive in the ancient world as well. The problem then 
was comparable, in many ways, to the problem 
now. There were other people living in the land at 
the time. Did they have any right to live? And what 
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Although it was popular in some cultures, those that 
did not practice it often found it to be a very odd proce- 
dure indeed. You do what to your infants? 

The original function of circumcision has been much 
debated among historians and anthropologists. If it was a 
puberty rite originally, then it may have literally “marked” 
a male for manhood. Some trace of this function can be 
found in Genesis 34:14-17, one of the powerfully moving 
stories of the Pentateuch. A woman named Dinah, one 
of the sisters of the twelve sons of Jacob, was raped by a 
neighboring prince named Shechem. Shechem, after- 
ward, wanted to marry her, but the twelve sons of Jacob 
would not allow it because he was uncircumcised. On 
only one condition could the marriage take place—and 
other intermarriages afterward: if all the men of 
Shechem’s city received circumcision. For some reason, 
Shechem’s compatriots agreed. And three days after the 
operation, while all the men were still deep in pain and 
basically immobile, two of Jacob's sons, Simeon and Levi, 
went into the city with swords drawn and slaughtered all 
the men in the city in an act of vengeance for what 
Shechem had done to their sister. 
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about the people of Israel? Do they have the right to 
live there? Should they all live there together? Or 

“should the land be only the land of Israel, so those 
who were (are) not descendants of Abraham through 
Isaac and through Jacob have no business being 
there and should be either exterminated or expelled 
from their homes? 

We will see that the biblical authors had a clear 
answer to this question. The land belongs to the 
descendants of Israel. And it belongs to them not 
because they were there first, because, in fact, they 
were not there first. It belongs to them because God 
promised it to them. This is the Promised Land. At 
the very beginning, with Abraham himself—before 
there ever was an heir to the promise, let alone a 
family of descendants, let alone an entire nation of 
descendants, way back at the beginning—God 
himself, the maker of heaven and earth, promised 
this land to Abraham as part of the covenant that he 
made with him. This land belongs to Israel and no 
one else. This is a powerful legend, with an under- 
standing of the land that has enormous consequences. 
We will see the consequences for the dwellers of 
Canaan in the books of Joshua and Judges. The con- 
sequences, obviously, still live on. 

The morals taught by the legends of Genesis apply 
not only to Israel as a nation: they apply to individu- 
als within that nation as well, as story after story of 
Genesis attempts to make a point about what it 
means for the descendants to live in faithful relation- 
ship to the God who called them. Nowhere can this 
be seen more clearly than in the stories about Joseph. 


REMAINING FAITHFUL TO GOD IN A FOR- 
EIGN LAND At different times in the history of 
Israel, as we saw in chapter 1, individuals were exiled 
from the land and forced (or chose) to live in other 
places around the Mediterranean. In almost every 
other instance that we know about, displaced peoples 
who moved to new localities tended to adopt the 
religious practices, customs, and beliefs of their new 
location. Jews, on the other hand, have long been 
known to hold on to the religion of their ancestors no 
matter where they lived. The stories about Joseph 
show not only how that is possible but how faithfulness 
to the God of Israel will be rewarded even if that 
faithfulness is manifest among a foreign people with 
alien religions and customs. This lesson must have 
resonated strongly with Jews of later times who lived 
outside the land but still adhered to the religion that 
began in the land. 


Joseph is sold into slavery in Egypt, and the sto- 
ries told about his adventures there are all driven 
by a concern to show that the God of Israel blesses 
him even though he is no longer in Israel. First, he 
becomes the slave of a wealthy aristocrat, Potiphar. 
Because God is with him, Joseph rises through the 
ranks of the servants until he becomes the steward 
of the entire household. But, as with most of the 
stories of Genesis, this one will not be told without 
a crisis in which something miraculous needs to 
happen to allow the hero of the legend to thrive 
despite difficulties. In this case, Potiphar’s wife 
tries to seduce the handsome Joseph, and when he 
repels her advances, she cries rape. Joseph is sent off 
to prison. 

But because God is with him, he rises through 
the ranks of the prisoners until he achieves a position 
of status there. And what is more, because God gives 
him the supernatural power to interpret dreams, he 
is put in a situation where, when summoned, he can 
inform the Pharaoh about the dire meaning of his 
nightmares, leading the Pharaoh to release him from 
bondage, put him in his service, and elevate him to 
be his right-hand man. Joseph may be stranded in a 
foreign land with alien customs, but because he re- 
mains faithful to his God, he not only survives but 
thrives. Here is a lesson for all those forced from 
their homes into exile. They need to remain faithful 
to their God, and he will reward them. 


HOW GOD BRINGS GOOD OUT OF TRAGEDY 
Another individual moral of the story is equally 
evident, especially when we get to the end of the 
book. After the brothers of Joseph come to Egypt 
begging for food, and after a long series of intriguing 
episodes, Joseph reveals his identity to them and they 
all rejoice together in their incredible good fortune. 
The entire clan, including the patriarch, Jacob, moves 
to Egypt to be provided for by Joseph. But then Jacob 
dies, and the brothers become extremely fearful: has 
Joséph treated them well simply for the sake of their 
father? Will he turn on them, now that Jacob is dead? 
They beg Joseph to forgive them for their crime of 
selling him into slavery, and Joseph replies to them 
with one of the most impressive statements of the 
entire Pentateuch: “Do not be afraid! Am I in the 
place of God? Even though you intended to harm 
me, God intended it for good, in order to preserve a 
numerous people, as he is doing today. So have no 
fear; I myself will provide for you and your little 
ones” (Genesis 50:19—21). 
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7IGURE 3.3 Joseph being sold by his brothers, from a 
hirteenth-century manuscript of the Bible. 


“You intended to harm me, but God intended it 
or good.” This is a powerful lesson, meant to be 
aken from this legend of the sons of Jacob. God 
works behind the scenes to bring about what is best 
or his people. Not only can he overcome adversity 
ind hardship, drought and famine, slavery and im- 
ywrisonment; he can turn the brutal, harsh, and 
nalignant actions of spiteful people into good, ef- 
ecting his salvation precisely through mean and 
inful acts meant to destroy others. Nothing can 
top God from achieving his purposes. What some- 
yne, may interpret as horrific catastrophe can, in the 
ong run, be used by God to bring about peace, 
varmony, deliverance, and even prosperity. 


The Challenges Posed by Science 
ind History to the Understanding 
»f Genesis 


Now that we have summarized many of the enter- 
aining stories the book of Genesis contains and 
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examined some of the significant moral lessons 
these accounts are trying to convey, we can turn to 
consider the significant question of whether they 
can be accepted as literal descriptions of what actu- 
ally happened in the past, beginning with the cre- 
ation of all things and going on up through this 
history of Israel’s ancestors. 


THE PRIMEVAL HISTORY: THE CHALLENGES 
OF SCIENCE Throughout parts of America 
today, the Primeval History of Genesis is taken 
literally, as a factual description of what happened 
at the creation of the world and the appearance of 
life and of humans on earth. Sometimes this view 
even seeps into science curricula in schools so 
that students learn that the world and all life was 
literally created in six 24-hour days and that 
Adam and Eve were real people and the first two 
humans—no Big Bang, no billions of years to 
form the planets, no evolution of life forms. 
More scientifically inclined readers of Genesis 
sometimes try to reconcile the accounts of the 
Primeval History with the claims of science—for 
example, by saying that the six “days” of creation 
were actually geological periods of billions of 
years, or that Adam and Eve were the first Homo 
sapiens, not the first humanoids. 

For most biblical scholars, though, the reality is 
that Genesis is not a science book, and the author(s) 
of Genesis had no more knowledge of the modern 
scientific account of how the universe, and human 
life, came into being than of rocket science, quan- 
tum physics, or the latest iPad technology. This is 
an ancient book with an ancient point of view, not 
a modern book with a modern point of view. You 
yourself can see whether the accounts of the Prime- 
val History gel with the claims of science by consid- 
ering the following points: 


° In Genesis, the entire universe and all life forms 
on earth are created in six literal days. These do 
not appear to be geological periods. Notice how 
they are marked: “there was evening and morn- 
ing, the first day.” These seem to be 24-hour 
days that have evenings and mornings; they 
begin at night (as in traditional Jewish reckon- 
ing) and end during the day. 

* These evenings and mornings happen before 
there was a sun, moon, or stars. It is hard to 
imagine where the light was supposed to come 
from without any of these celestial phenomena 
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(it cannot be from the Big Bang, as those who 
want to reconcile the account with science claim; 
the Big Bang did not create evenings and morn- 
ings!). The point is that this author does not 
appear to be giving us a scientific description. 
Plant life, in this account, is created on earth 
before there was a sun. But according to modern 
science, plant life requires the sun. 

The various species are created as fully devel- 
oped; they do not evolve, in contrast to the views 
of modern science. 

So too, each creature is a separate creation, not a 
related species. 

Humans (“adam” in Genesis 2) are formed from 
dirt, rather than evolved from lower life forms; 
and “woman” is formed in a separate act of cre- 
ation, from Adain’s rib. 


FIGURE 3.4 First day of Creation 
(separation of light from darkness); 
second day (separation of waters 
from firmament); third day (plants); 
fourth day (sun, moon, and stars; 
Genesis, 1:3-19). 


* The account of the flood presupposes a flood 
over the entire earth, which is physically impos- 
sible (no matter how much it rains) and in contra- 
diction to the geological record. 


Whether Genesis 1-2 was meant by its author to 
be an ancient account of science is an interesting 
question to entertain. But for most readers, it is 
clear that if it is meant as science, it is ancient and 
not modern science, which, with its Big Bang and 
theory of evolution, has a very different account of 
how the universe and humans arrived on the scene. 


THE PRIMEVAL HISTORY: THE CHALLENGES 
OF “HISTORY” Not only do some readers of 
Genesis take the Primeval History as presenting 
scientific fact, some also take it as historically reliable: 
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In 1650 c.., an Irish archbishop and scholar, James 
Ussher, engaged in a detailed study of when the world 
began. Ussher based his calculations on the genealo- 
gies of the Bible, starting with those in the book of 
Genesis (which state not only who begat whom but 
also indicate, in many instances, how long each of the 
people thus begotten lived) and a detailed study of 
other ancient sources, such as Babylonian and Roman 
history. On these grounds, he argued that the world 
was created in 4004 Bce—in fact, humans were 
created on the sixth day at noon on October 23. This 
chronology became dominant throughout Western 
Christendom. It was printed widely in King James Bibles 
and continues to be believed by non-evolutionarily 
minded Christians today. 

This has been a useful dating for many Christians 
since that time. For many centuries—going back in fact 
to the early second century c.e.—there have been 
Christians who thought that the world would last for 
6,000 years. The reason is a bit complicated. According 
to a passage in the New Testament, “with the Lord, one 
day is like a thousand years, and a thousand years are 
like one day” (2 Peter 3:8; based on Psalms 90:4). Now, 
if the creation took God six days to complete, and each 
day is a thousand years, then the creation must be des- 
tined to last 6,000 years. Right? That would mean it 
would all end about 2000 years after Jesus was born. 

Why, though, did Archbishop Ussher not simply 
round things off a bit and opt for the year 4000 a.ce., 


there-really were an Adam and Eve and a Cain and 
Abel; there really was a Noah’s ark; there really was 
a Tower of Babel. As I have already indicated, biblical 
scholars call the first eleven chapters of Genesis a 
Primeval “History” in only the loosest sense. These 
chapters describe events in primitive, prehistoric 
times. But many modern readers find them hard to 
accept as real history or as real science. To explain 
why this is so, I need to say something about the 
nature of historical research and about how historians 
reconstruct what happened in the past. 

“History” is the reconstruction of the past based 
on surviving evidence. To reconstruct what hap- 
peried in earlier periods of history, historians need 
evidence. This evidence normally involves human 


say, sometime in late afternoon? It was because he real- 
ized full well that there was a problem or two with our 
modern calendars. The calendar we use was invented in 
the sixth century c.£. by a Christian monk named Diony- 
sius Exiguus (whose name translates into English as 
“Dennis the Short”). Dionysius began the new era (C.E. 
or A.D.) with the year |. He had no alternative option to 
‘that because the concept of zero was not mathemati- 
Cally worked out yet in the sixth century, and so the first 
year could not have been 0. But even more than that, 
Dionysius Exiguus miscalculated the date of Jésus’ birth, 
from which the era had its beginning. For if Jesus was in 
fact an infant during the reign of King Herod—as related 
by both Matthew and Luke in the New Testament— 
then he must have been born no later than 4 B.c.e., the 
year of Herod’s death. This creates a problem, of 
course, for those who continue to work with the ab- 
breviations A.p. (anno Domini: Latin for year of our 
Lord) and ..c. (Before Christ)—because, as sometimes 
noted, according to the calendar we use, Jesus was actu- 
ally born four years Before Christ! 

The larger problem, though, for literalistic Christians 
who believe that the universe came into being not some 
thirteen billion years ago, as modern astronomers 
maintain, but in 4004 B.c.z., as Ussher claimed—and 
who think that the world is supposed to exist for ex- 
actly 6,000 years based on the six days of creation in 
Genesis—is that it should have ended alréady, by noon 
on October 23, 1997. 


observers who have reported what they have expe- 
rienced, or physical evidence that gives a good indi- 
cation of what has taken place. Unfortunately, we 
do not have either kind of access to the events nar- 
rated in the Primeval History. And the accounts, 
looked at from a strictly historical point of view, 
appear to be riddled with other kinds of problems. 
Consider the following points: 


* For parts of Genesis—for example, the creation 
story of Genesis 1—there were not and could not 
be any human observers. 

« For the other parts, we have no record from 
anyone allegedly living at the time (if these 
books were written by Moses, it was many 
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thousands of years after the events; or, if we trust 
the findings of science, billions of years). 


¢ We have no physical record of any of the alleged 


events: no evidence of a Garden of Eden (with a 
flaming sword at its entrance to keep out poten- 


tial visitors); no geological record of a world- 
wide flood. 


¢ The account makes claims that seem to many 


readers implausible. As just one example, these 
ancestors of the human race live inordinately long 
lives, far longer than humanly possible. Adam 
lived 930 years; Seth, 912 years; Kenan, 910 years; 
and the world’s all-time oldest man, Methuselah, 
969 years, These accounts also include an episode 
of snakes that talk (in the Garden of Eden) and, 
apparently, walk (because God later deprives the 
snake of its legs). 


¢ Many readers believe that the accounts lack con- 


cern for plausibility: 
» At the beginning the only people are Adam, Eve, 
Cain, and Abel. Cain kills Abel, and God exiles 


The mythical thought world of ancient writers—including 
the writers of the Bible—was entirely different from 
the one we inhabit today. Nowhere does that become 
more clear and obvious than in considering their 
“cosmology’—their understanding of the world we 
live in. Modern cosmologists tell us that our little planet 
is part of a solar system circling a rather average star in 
a galaxy with something like 200 billion stars; that there 
are some 100 billion other galaxies; and that this is just 
within our own universe. There may, in fact, be many, 
many universes (the so-called multiverse). The ancients 
literally had no idea at all that things were like that. The 
authors of Genesis were no exception. They lived (they 
thought) in what we might call a simple, three-storied 
universe. : 
For them, of course, the earth was not part ofa solar 
system of planets circling around the sun. The earth was 
the center of the universe. When God created the uni- 
verse, he first formed a “firmament”—that is, a solid 
boundary—to separate the “waters above from the 
waters below” (Genesis |:6—7). This firmament is the 
sky (Genesis 1:8). Above the sky is water. That’s why it 
rains, when there are holes in the sky. And below the 


Cain from the land. Cain is afraid that whoever 
finds him in his wanderings will kill him (Gen- 
esis 4:14). But who will find him? There are only 
three humans on earth at this point. 

» Cain then goes out and marries a wife (Genesis 
4:17). But where did she come from? 

a Cain’s first son builds a city (Genesis 4:17): a city? 
There are only five people on the planet (Adam, 
Eve, Cain, and Cain’s wife and son). 

There appear to be numerous internal contradic- 

tions among the stories, which have made many 

readers question their historical plausibility. 

Chief among these are the tensions between the 

two accounts of creation in Genesis 1 and 2, as 

we will discuss later, and apparent interna] dis- 
crepancies in the story of the Flood. 

Much of the narrative involves activities of the 

divinity (or divinities). Notice Genesis 1:26, “Let 

us make humankind.” Us? There appears to be 
more than one divine being involved. See also 

6:2, “the sons of God”—who appear to be 


dry ground (which God made to appear the next day), 
there is also water. That’s why there are rivers and 
oceans and lakes—it is the water from underneath 
seeping up. And that’s our world. Note that God did not 
create the water. It was there already, but was a huge 
chaotic mess. His creation involved separating it to 
make room for “earth.” (See Figure 3.5.) 

When Noah’s flood came, it was not simply that it 
rained a lot. God was reverting the world back to the 
chaos that’existed before the creation when the whole 
thing was water. And so water came down from above, 
and water surged up from below (see Genesis 7:1). It 
was a very dangerous situation. 

In ancient three-storied cosmologies, God lives up 
above the sky, we live down here on the dry land, and 
the dead live somewhere underneath us—up, down, 
and the middle. That may be why it was a problem when 
the people of earth wanted to build a tall tower in Gen- 
esis 11. They were getting up close to where God was; a 
bit further and they would have been there. And so God 
had to confuse their languages so they could no longer 
communicate with each other and complete the task. 
God didn’t want any mortal company up there. 


supernatural divine beings). The problem is that 
historians—as we saw in chapter 2—-cannot es- 
tablish what happens in the supernatural, divine 
realm, but only in the human realm. 


THE ANCESTRAL HISTORY: THE CHAL- 
-ENGES OF “HISTORY” Over the centuries, 
ewish and Christian readers of Genesis 12—50 have 
aken its stories as historical descriptions of what 
eally happened to the patriarchs and matriarchs of 
nceient Israel. Many modern scholars, however, 
iave pointed out problems with taking the accounts 
s descriptions of things that really happened the 
vay they are described. There are three kinds of prob- 
ems that are commonly noted: 


Anachronisms: An anachronism is an event, 1n- 
stitution, phenomenon, item, or anything else 
mentioned in a story that does not fit into the 
time period that the story presupposes. As a 
modern example, if a letter supposedly written 
by a seventeenth-century settler in Colonial 
America mentioned “the United States,” you 
would know you have problems. According to 


any sensible time frame for the stories of the 
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FIGURE 3.5 This is a diagram of 
how ancient Israelites understood the 
world, as it is described in the creation 
account of Genesis 1. Around the world 
is water, both above (1) and below (2) 
where the earth itself is. The water is 
kept out of the world by the firmament, 
both above the earth (3) and beneath it 
(5); but the water comes down, in the 
form of rain, when holes open in the 
firmament (4), and it comes up, in the 
form of rivers, lakes, and oceans from 
below (6). The dry land, or earth (7), is 
between the waters; according to other 
parts of the Bible, the mountains on 
earth (8) support the upper firmament, 
and the earth itself is supported from 
below by pillars (9). 


Ancestral History, Abraham must have been 
living—if he indeed lived—sometime in the 
eighteenth century 8.c.E. Scholars arrive at this 
date by counting backward from dates that are 
relatively secure (e.g., if David was King around 
the year 1000, and the conquest of Canaan had 
taken place 250 years or so before that, and the 
exodus 40 years before that ...). But there are 
features of the stories that can’t be fit into that 
framework—or even into the framework of the 
thirteenth century B.c.E., when Moses allegedly 
wrote these accounts. For example: 
¢ The nation of the Philistines, mentioned in 
Genesis, chapters 21 and 26, does not appear 
on the scene of history until the twelfth cen- 
tury B.C.E. 
¢ So too the city of Beersheba, mentioned in the 
Isaac stories, was not settled until the twelfth 
century B.C.E. 
¢ The Arameans, mentioned in the stories about 
Jacob, are not attested until the eleventh cen- 
tury B.C.E. 
Camels, who figure in several of these stories, 
were not actually domesticated in this part of 
the world until the eleventh century B.c.E. 
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These are just a few examples. If historians are 
right about these claims, then it is difficult to see 
how these stories could be accepted as historically 
accurate in their details. 


¢ Internal inconsistencies: The stories of the Ancestral 

History appear to contain numerous internal dis- 
crepancies. Some of these are indeed hard to recon- 
cile: you can see this for yourself by looking up the 
passages mentioned in the following. Scholars have 
observed that inconsistences like these typically 
occur when stories that had been passed down as 
oral tradition over long periods of time come to be 
written down by someone who does not recognize 
that the details in one part of the account do not gel 
with those of another part. As some examples: 

a The patriarch Jacob is renamed “Israel” in Gen- 
esis 32:28 and told that he will no longer be 
called Jacob; but then he is called Jacob in 33:1. 
And, yet more oddly, in 35:10, his name 1s 
changed from Jacob to Israel (as if it hadn’t al- 
ready been changed). 

« Jacob’s son Benjamin is said in one place to have 
been born in the town of Bethlehem (Genesis 
35:16-18) and in another place in Paddanaram 
(35:26). 

» Joseph is said to have been “the” son of Jacob’s 
old age (Genesis 37:3), even though the narrative 
indicates that in fact Benjamin was the last son to 
be born (35:16—20). 

« When Joseph has a dream of grandeur in which 
the sun, moon, and eleven stars bow down to 
him, Jacob asks, incredulously, whether he 
really thinks that his father, mother, and broth- 
ers would all reverence him (Genesis 37:10). 
But according to the narrative, his mother was 
already dead (Genesis 35:18—20). 

a When Joseph’s brothers sell him to a caravan of 
traders heading toward Egypt, is it made up of 
Midianites (descended from Abraham’s son 
Midian, Genesis 25:2; see 37:28, 36) or of Iskma- 
elites (descended from his other son Ishmael, 
Genesis chapter 26; 37:25—27)? 

a Who then sells Joseph to Egypt?: the Midianites 
(Genesis 37:36) or the Ishmaelites (39:1)? 

* Doublets: A doublet occurs when the same story, 
with only some details changed, is told on two 


occasions in a narrative. This typically happen: 

with oral traditions that are written down, a: 

several versions of the same incident are told ovei 

the years. The following are just two example: 
from the Ancestral History: 

» The Covenant with Abraham. In Genesis 17:2 
the LORD tells Abraham that he “will” make < 
covenant with him, that he will have multiple 
descendants. This statement may strike carefu. 
readers as strange because in Genesis 15:18, Goc 
had already “made a covenant with Abraham’ 
and had already promised to give him innumer- 
able descendants. 

» The Wife Who Is Just a Sister. In Genesi: 
chapter 12, Abraham and Sarah go to a for- 
eign land (Egypt), and he instructs her to say 
that she is his sister, rather than his wife, foi 
fear that the authorities might kill him for her. 
She is taken into Pharaoh’s household, appar- 
ently as part of his harem, but God inform: 
Pharaoh of the real situation. Pharaoh con- 
fronts Abraham and then lets him go. In chap- 
ter 20, virtually the same thing happens witk 
Abraham and Sarah, but this time it is ir 
Gerar, ruled by the king Abimelech. And ir 
chapter 26, it happens yet a third time, agair 
in Gerar with Abimelech, but this time it 1: 
with Isaac and Rebekah. Here is not simply < 
doublet but a triplet: the same basic story tolc 
on three different occasions with this or that 
detail changed. 


All of these problems—the anachronisms, inter- 
nal inconsistencies, and doublets—are taken by 
many readers to show that in the stories of the An- 
cestral History, we are not dealing with an objec- 
tive account of what really transpired in the 
eighteenth century B.c.E. But possibly the storie: 
are not meant to be read as purely historical narra- 
tives. These problems in fact disappear when the 
stories are taken not to embody some kind of ob- 
jective history but legendary accounts of Israel’ 
ancestors. In this view, the stories are not meant tc 
be literal descriptions of what happened betweer 
three and four thousand years ago. They are enter- 
taining stories that are trying to convey mora 
lessons. 
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7IGURE 3.6 Arelief from Egypt showing young men being circumcised (from around 2200 B.c.E,); ancient Israelites were 
10t the only society to practice circumcision. 
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At a Glance 


The book of Genesis contains some of the best known and 
‘herished stories from the ancient world: the creation of 
he world; Adam and Eve; the flood of Noah; the stories of 
srael’s ancestors Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph. All of 
hese stories are not only meant to be entertaining, but also 
o provide important moral guidance for their readers. 
Modern readers should probably not take the accounts 
of the Primeval History (the creation, the flood) as a 
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scientific explanation of the universe, or any of the stories 
of Genesis (Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, Noah, the an- 
cestors of Israel) as literal descriptions of what actually 
happened in the past. Instead, these accounts are both 
myths and legends from ancient Israel that helped the 
people who heard them understand better who they were 
as a people and how they were to live their lives in relation- 
ship to their God. 
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Pf No this point of our study we have learned 
i" two crucial features of the book of Genesis 
\_ that can contribute to our understanding of 
how this book came into existence in the first place: 
it is part of a larger collection of narratives (and laws) 
that make up the five books of the Pentateuch; and 
its myths and legends were originally passed down 
in the oral tradition, by word of mouth, from one 
generation to the next. Given the origins of these 
stories among the storytellers of ancient Israel, what 
can we say about the author of this book—or, rather, 
of all five books? Who wrote the Pentateuch? 
4 
=) THE TRADITIONAL VIEW 


¢ 


‘that the author of the Pentateuch was none othér 
than its leading: character,’Moses fin chapter 5, we 
will see that Moses appears on the scene at the very 
beginning of the book of Exodus as an infant won- 
derfully protected from destruction who became a 
spokesperson of God, a great prophet used by God 


Co. 7 
Since_well before the days ote it was believed 


to perform the miracles that led to the exodus of 
the people of Israel from their slavery in Egypt. 

a 
After the exodus, ‘Moses became the leader of the. 
‘people as they journeyed to Mount Sinai on the’ 
‘Sinai Peninsula,-where- he was given the Ten Cotii- 
(mandment§ and the rest of the faye He. they led'the 
people in’ “the wilderness for! ‘forty years, before 
giving them the Law a second time in the book of 
Deuteronomy as they stood on the brink of the 
Promised Land, poised to conquer the land that 
God had promised to give them as the descendants 
of Abraham. 

In the ancient world, down to relatively modern 
times, it was believed not only that the laws were 
given to Moses on Mount Sinai (and written by him) 
but also that Moses himself wrote the entire Torah— 
all five books, including, of course, the book of Gen- 
esis we studied in chapter 3. Who could know better 
not just what happened at the Exodus, on Mount 
Sinai, and in the wilderness, but also what had_hap-. 
pened before, from the time of creation? JAt-was Moses:, 
n.particular who was known to have talked with; 


‘God. God revealed the Torah to him. L 


<S 
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Challenges to the Traditional View 
During the Middle Ages, there were readers, stu- 
dents, and scholars of the Torah who raised signifi- 
cant questions about whether Moses did write, or 
could have written, these five books. The ques- 
tions increased among European scholars during 
the seventeenth century and began to be raised sys- 
tematically in the eighteenth century. They came 
to a head in the nineteenth century, when an en- 
tirely different view of authorship came to be ex- 
pressed and popularized, so much so that it now 
dominates scholarship. This is the view that ¢ié on¢ 
pepsonawas--responsible—for-the- Peritatéuch—and 
‘certainly not Moses—but that as a whole, these 
books were assembled from previously existing 
written accounts (all of them based on oral tradi- 
tions) that were edited into the five-book whole, 
many centuries after the events they describe would 
have taken place. 


THE EARLY CRITICISMS — Early in the history of 
Pentateuchal criticism, those who questioned 
whether Moses himself wrote the Torah pointed 
out that howhere in any of the five books is-he-ever 
fiastied as: theit-authog? That is to say, these books 
are all anonymous. And there is nothing in the 
books themselves that would make a reader suspect 
that the main character discussed in them was the 
one who wrote them. In all the accounts of Exodus 
through Deuteronomy, where Moses is by far the 
léading character, he is“talkéd about in the third 
pérson. Never does the author indicate what “I” 
was doing or what “we” were doing. These books 
appear to be written abeul Moses; not-hy- hin 

Moreover, there are passages that are very diffi- 
cult indeed to ascribe to Moses, the most famous of 
which is Numbers 12:3, which indicates: “Now the 
man Moses was very humble, more so than anyone 
else on the face of the earth.” This does not sound 
very much like what an author would say about 
himself, even if it were true—especially if he was, 
in fact, the most humble person on the face of the 
earth! 

Other passages almost certainly could not have 
been written by Moses. For example, Deuteronomy 
34:5-12 describes in detail Moses’ death. Hlowwnuld 


<Mioses, as an author writing the Pentateuch, describe, 


‘his Gwnedeath-13 a-past-event? Or consider Genesis 
"36:31, which states “These are the kings who reigned 
in the land of Edom, before any king reigned over 
the Israelites.” This is a verse that presupposes that 
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the author knows of a time when kings were to rule 
over Israel. But that would not happen for over two 
centuries after the death of Moses (after the Israelites 
conquered the land in the book of Joshua and were 
then ruled over by tribal leaders for at least two 
hundred years, as described in the book of Judges). 
Genesis must, then, have been written at least during 
the monarchy—or even later. 


NINETEENTH- AND TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
OBSERVATIONS  Asalready mentioned, the critical 
scrutiny of the traditional view of the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch deepened and became more 
rigorous as scholarship advanced. In addition to the 
problems just mentioned, other troubling features 
of the narratives came to the fore. I have already 
mentioned the fact that there are numerous anach- 
ronisms in the stories of Genesis: camels were not 
domesticated in Canaan in Abraham’s time (despite 
what is said in the stories), for instance—or in the 
time of Moses. So too the Philistines did not exist 
as a nation yet, nor did the city of Beersheba. The 
stories that contain such references could not have 
been written in Moses’ day in the thirteenth century 
B.C.E.; they must be dated to a time no earlier than 
the eleventh century B.C.E. or so, and possibly much 
later. 

(What is mute, there are clear indications that 
these books were not written by one author at all. If 
these were different authors, that would explain the 
internal tensions that can be found among the sto- 
ries and the various doublets that they present. 

The internal tensions came to be seen as particu- 
larly significant. Nowhere were these tensions more 
evident than in the opening accounts of the very 
first book of the Pentateuch, the creation stories of 
Genesis chapters 1 and 2. Scholars came to recog- 
nize that what is said in Genesis 1 cannot be easily 
(or at all) reconciled with what is said in Genesis 2. 
These do not appear to be two complementary ac- 
counts of how the creation took place; they appear 
to be two accounts that are at odds with each other 
in fundamental and striking ways. Read them care- 
‘fully yourself. Make a list of what happens in chap- 


‘ter 1, then a list of what happens in chapter 2, and. 


compare your lists. “‘Atnong other things you will 
notice the following: 


* According to Genesis 1, plants were created on the 
third day; only later, on the sixth day, were humans 
created. But not according to Genesis 2. There we 


are told that “the LORD God formed man from 
the dust of the ground” before there were any plants 
or herbs on the earth (Genesis 2:4, 7). 

According to Genesis 1, all the animals, of all 
kinds, were created before humans, on the.fifth 
‘and sixth days. But according to Genesis 2, “man” 
was created first (Genesis 2:7), and then the 
animals—who were made to provide compan- 
1onship for the man (2:19). Note that it was only 
after man was made that “the LORD God formed 
every animal of the field and every bird of the air.” 
None of the animals existed, according to this ac- 
count in Genesis chapter 2, before man was made. 
According to Genesis 1, humans, both male and 
female, were created at the same time, as the pin- 
nacle of all creation (Genesis 1:26-27). But in 
Genesis 2, the LORD God first creates “man” 
(adam); he then creates all the animals to provide 
a companion for “man.” And when none of them 
is deemed suitable, then and only then does the 
LORD God make a woman out of a rib that he 
has taken from the man. 

It was also noted by careful scholars that the deity 
is called different things in the two accounts. In 
Genesis 1, the deity is called, in Hebrew, Elohiin— 
the word that is normally simply translated in 
English as “God” (even though it is plural); but in 
Genesis 2, the deity is suddenly: called Yahweh 
Elohim, which comes into_English usually as 
“LORD God.” The word Yahweh was believed 
in ancient Israel to be the personafiiame for God, 
and eventually it was regarded as being so holy 
that faithful Jews were not allowed even to pro- 
nounce it without committing a blasphemy (see 
Box 4.1). God is called by this personal name 
thousands of times in the Hebrew Bible. But he is 
called a number of other things as well, such as 
Lord, God Almighty, and God the King. It is 
striking that only one of these terms is used in 
Genesis 1, and the other term occurs only in 
Genesis 2. That would make sense if the two sto- 
ries came from different sources, each with its 
own view of what happened at the creation and 
each with its own favored term for the deity. 

In that connection, it was noticed that the two 
accounts seem to have different conceptions of 
the deity (not just different terms for him). In 
Genesis 1, God 1s the Powerful, Almighty, Cre- 
ator of all things; he is distant and remote and 
above all things. But this is not the case in Gen- 
esis 2 and its companion story about Adam and 
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Eve in the Garden of Eden in Genesis 3. There 
God is portrayed infénthropoiierphic terms— 
that is, he appears virtually in human guise. He is 
here on earth; he works with the dirt; he per- 
forms an operation on Adam; he walks through 
the garden of Eden in the cool of the evening 
(Genesis 3:8); he doesn’t know where Adam and 
Eve are hiding (3:9); and he talks with them and 
wants to know—as if he doesn’t know—if they’ve 
done something he told them not to do (3:11). 

¢ Finally, the interests of the two stories are differ- 
ent in key ways. We have already seen that the 
first creation account, among other things, wants 
to stress that the Sabbath: observance is rooted in 
the fabric of existence. The second account has 
nothing like that concern. Here there seems to be 
an interest in explaining some of the ultimate 
questions that people have asked over the centu- 
ries: Why do women experience such pain in 
childbirth? Why is it so difficult to provide enough 
food to eat? Why are men dominant over women? 
It is also interested in explaining less pressing cu- 
riosities, such as why snakes crawl on their bellies 
instead of walk around like other creatures. 


These kinds of differences suggested to scholars of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that Genesis 
1-3 was not providing one account composed by one 
author at one time but two different accounts com- 
posed by two different authors at two different 
times—with different interests, understandings of 
the deity, and views about what happened when 
humans were created. 

Moreover, and just as important, the literary in- 
consistencies of Genesis are not unique to these two 
chapters. On the contrary, there are such problems 
scattered throughout the book. You can see this for 
yourself simply by reading the text very carefully. 
Read, for example, the story of the Flood in Gen- 
esis 6-9, and you will find comparable differences. 
One of the most glaring is this: according to Gen- 
esis 6:19, God told Noah to take two animals “of 
every kind” with him into the ark; but according to 
Genesis 7:2, God told him to take seven pairs of all 
“clean animals” and two of every other kind of 
animal. Well, which is it? And how can it be both? 

You can find similar differences in other parts of 
the Pentateuch. In chapter 5, for example, we will be 
looking at the ten plagues that Moses miraculously 
performed against the Egyptians to convince the re- 
luctant Pharaoh to let the children of Israel go free 
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God is called by many names in the Bibie, including Lord, 
God, Lord God, God Almighty, God the King, and 
Lord God of Hosts. But there is one term used for God 
that appears to have been thought of by ancient Israelites 
as his actual, personal name. In English, this is often given 
as Yahweh, based on the Hebrew word YHWH. Ancient 
Hebrew did not have vowels, only consonants, and so 
we do not actually know how the word was pronounced, 
although “Yahweh” is a good guess. Because this special 
name of God consists of four letters, it is sometimes 
referred to as the tetfagrammiaion, (literally, “the 
four letters”). Ne iat 

Because God himself was thought to be so holy, it 
eventually came to be considered improper, or even 
blasphemous, to call him by his personal name. And so, 
when ancient Jews read the Scriptures out loud, and 
came to the tetragrammaton, instead of pronouncing it, 
they would say, instead, the word Adonai, the Hebrew 
word for “Lord.” That is why, even today, ‘English’ 


from slavery. These are terrific stories, as good as the 
accounts of the Patriarchs in Genesis. But scholars 
have long detected similar discrepancies. It has been 
noted, for example, that in the fifth plague, the 
LORD killed “all of the livestock” of the Egyptians 
(Exodus 9:6). So, based on this account, one would 
think that “all” of the livestock were, indeed, dead. 
But then, just a few verses later, Moses performs 
the seventh plague in which a terrible hailstorm 
killed not just humans but also all the “livestock” 
of the Egyptians that had been left in the fields (ee 
Exodus 9:19—20; 25). It has been widely concluded 
that this story was patched up from at least two 
earlier accounts, which, when spliced together, 
created an inconsistency. 

Such differences occur not only within this or 
that book of the Pentateuch; similar problems are 
found to occur between one book and the next, 
making it appear that the same author is not respon- 
sible for the entire work. And so, for example, in 
Exodus, in one of Moses’ early encounters with the 
deity, God tells him “IJ am the LORD (Yahweh). 
I appeared to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as God 
Almighty (Hebrew: El Shaddai), but by my name 
‘The LORD’ (Yahweh) I did not make myself 
known to them” (Exodus 6:2-3). Here God is 


‘translatlonsay-a le Go-not sive the’ personal name of 

<nd-as Yahweh when it occurs—as it does thousands of 
times in the Hebrew Bible—but dastead sransiate-it-as> 
4QRD (with capital letters, to differentiate it from the 
translation of Adonai as “Lord”). 

By the seventh or eighth century c.£., Jewish scribes 
added vowels to the text of the Hebrew Bible, in part to 
make it easier to read. But to make sure that ancient 
readers of the biblical texts did not inadvertently say the 
name Yahweh when they came to it, they provided it with 
the vowels that went instead with the word Adonai. This 
combination of consonants and vowels was very difficult 
to pronounce, and so readers would be alerted to the 
divine name, and would simply speak it as “Adonai.” 

It was this strange conglomeration of consonants 
and vowels—keeping the consonants of the tetragram- 


saying that the patriarchs of Genesis did not know 
the personal name of God, Yahweh; they only 
knew him as Gotz:Almighty,El Shaddai. But that 
will come as a very big surprise to a careful reader 
of Genesis. For it is quite clear in Genesis not only 
that God appeared to the patriarchs as The LORD 
(Yahweh), but that they called him by that name. 
Consider Genesis 4:26: “At that time people began 
to invoke the name of the LORD (Yahweh).” Or 


even more telling, note Genesis 15:6-8: 


And he [Abraham] believed the LORD (Yahweh), 
and the LORD reckoned it to him as righteous- 
ness. Then he said to him, “I am the LORD 
(Yahweh) who brought you from Ur of the 
Chaldeans, to give you this land to possess.” But 
he said, O Lord GOD (Adonai Yahweh), how am 
I to know that I shall possess it?” 


According to Exodus, God never appeared to or 
revealed himself to Abraham as Yahweh; according 
to Genesis, he did. There are clearly different 
sources that have been incorporated into these sto- 
ries. That is made all the more evident by the dou- 
blets (and the triplet) that we observed earlier in the 
Patriarchal narratives. 


THE DOCUMENTARY HYPOTHESIS The 
most popular solution to the problem of the authorship 
of the Pentateuch is known as the Doctimientary 
Hypothesis In its most widespread form, this is the 
view that behind the Pentateuch there are actually 
four different written sources (all of them based on 
oral traditions), written by different authors, living at 
different times in the history of ancient Israel, with 
different points of view and emphases—which have 
been edited together into one long, five-volume work. 

The scholar whose name is most widely associated 
with this hypothesis was a German Professor of the 
Hebrew Bible named Julius Wellhausen, who lived 
from 1844 to 1918. Wellhausen did not invent the 
Documentary Hypothesis, but he did work out its de- 
tails in a more compelling way than any of his prede- 
cessors. And he managed to convince an entire host of 
fellow scholars of its persuasiveness, starting with his 
major 1878 publication (in German), History of Ancient 
Israel. Among other things, Wellhausen claimed that 
the four sources of the Pentateuch were written centu- 
ries after the events they narrate, and by authors living 
centuries removed from one another. As a result, the 
accounts do not represent eyewitness reports (e.g., by 
Moses) and are not historically reliable. We do not 
know who the actual authors of these sources were, 
but Wellhausen called them by four initials, the J source, 
the E source, the D source, and the P source. In his 
view, they were written in this order. Sometimes, as a 
result, this is known as the({EDPhypothesis. 

To understand the hypothesis, it will help to bear 
in mind the broad historical sketch of ancient Israel 
that I gave in chapter 1, because these sources were 
written in different periods of Israel’s history. In 
one of the commonly adopted forms of this hy- 
pothesis, it works like this: 


« The J source was the first source to be written. 
From it comes a number of the stories in Genesis 
and Exodus, including, for example, the second 
creation account and the story of Adam and Eve 
in Genesis 2-3. The source is called J because its 
preferred name for the deity 1s Yahweh—which 
in German is spelled Jahweh (so it is named after 
the first initial of the deity’s name). It is widely 
thought that this source was written in, and 
based on oral traditions in, the southern part of 
the land, that is, in Judah (which is a second 
reason it could be called J). The reason for this 
location is that many of the traditions of the pa- 
triarchs found in Genesis 12-50 take place in 
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southern locations. Among its distinctive fea- 
tures, J had a particularly anthropomorphic un- 
derstanding of the deity (as in both the Garden of 
Eden and Flood stories). Many scholars have 
thought that the J source was written during the 
United Monarchy, possibly in the tenth century 
B.C.E. during the reign of Solomon. 

The E source was the second to be written. E 
also contained a number of the narratives of the 
Pentateuch, but nothing in what we have called 
the Primeval History. Its stories appear to begin 
with Genesis 15. It is called E because it prefers 
the name Elohim (= “God”) for the deity. Unlike 
J, it appears to have been written in, and to have 
been based on oral traditions from, the northern 
part of the land, Israel—which sometimes was 
called, instead, Ephraim (after its most important 
tribe; hence another reason to call it E). In this 
source, God communicates with people through 
his prophets and by sending dreams. E may have 
been written a century or so after J, possibly in 
the middle of the ninth century B.c.z. At some 
point, possibly a century after that (after the fall 
of the northern Kingdom to Assyria), an editor 
appears to have taken the J source and the E 
source and combined them into a longer narra- 
tive. In so doing, the editor cut out a good bit of 
E so that E is represented-more fragmentarily in 
the Pentateuch than the other sources. 

The D source stands out in a particularly distinc- 
tive way 1n that it is the source that lies behind the 
entire book of Deuteronomy and only (or almost 
only) there. Hence the name D. Moreover, the 
date of D is usually thought of as more certain 
than the other sources. In the book of 2 Kings, 
we read a story about how a “book of the law” 
was discovered in the Temple during the reign of 
the good king Josiah (2 Kings 22:8). This would 
have been around 621 B.c.g. Many scholars think 
that this “book” was in fact the D source, or 
at least a large portion of it (possibly chapters 
12-26), so that the book was composed some 
time earlier, possibly in the mid-seventh century 
B.c.E. The D source narrates the giving of the 
Law by Moses, but this version of the Law differs 
in significant ways from that found in the rest of 
the Pentateuch (Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers). 
Whoever put J, E, D, and P together at a later 
date solved this problem by making Deuteronomy 


‘its own book and indicating that it represented 


the second giving of the Law by Moses. It is often 
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thought that the D traditions, like E. originated 
in the northern part of Israel. But because one of 
it$ Most important themes is that sacrifices to 
God are to be pertormed only in the central 
sanctuary (the Temple in Jerusalem), not wher- 
ever Israelites choose to make them. this source 
may have been edited and expanded by an author 
living in the south. 

Finally, the P source is so named because it is 
chiefly concerned with matters of interest to 
priests—tor example. laws given by Moses about 
sacrifices, rituals, the observance of testivals. 
kosher foods, circumcision, genealogies (such as 
in Genesis 5 and 10), and so on. This priestly 
source, like E. preters the name Elehint tor the 
deity but uses a number of other names (uch as 
El Shaddai, as we saw in Exodus 6:2-3). As we 
have seen, P's view of the deity is as one who is 
remote and above it all: he does not communicate 
with people directly or through angels or dreams. 
The traditions of P are scattered throughout the 
Pentareuch, but mainly in the laws found in 
Exodus. Leviticus, and Numbers, which we will 
be examining in chapters 5 and 6. P’s interest is 
not only in law per se, hewever. The very first 
chapter of the Pentateuch—the creation account. 

with its emphasis on the Sabbath day—is from P. 

and so is he Ver @tineneueemotanggtegestcuch. 

Peetorononly. The reason the Pentateuch 
begins and ends with P is that P was not only a 
Written source of material tor the Pentateuch: its 
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Who Wrote the Penrareuch? 


author, Living perhaps in the middle of the sixth 
century B.C.E., ORB soon after the Babylonian 
exile had begun. may have been the one who 
edited all the other sources together and created 
out of them one long narrative, the Pentateuch as 
we have it today. 


The final edition of JEDP. possibly created by 
the P editor, represents then an amalgamation of 
the four sources. In some places of the Penrateuch, 
it is relatively simple to see how the editor did his 
work. For example, we have seen that there are two 
stories of the creation. The P account is in Genesis 
l:1-2:4: the J account is in Genesis 2:5-3:24. In 
other places, the final editor pertormed a more 
complicated exercise in Which he wove one account 
into another so that a few verses come from, say. J 
and another few from P, and so on, back and forth. 
And so, tor example, in ns Flood story, Genesis 
615-8 oe G:2— 20 is Ps Flos |; 26-16 Pe 7:16=23 
is J: and 7:24—8:5 is P. 

In vet other places. especially involving the ma- 
terials et J and E. the interweaving is so compli- 
cated that it is almost impossible to discern where 
one source ends and the other begins—so much so 
that some scholars prefer to speak of “the JE source” 
rather than J and E as separate sources. 


THE SCHOLARLY VIEW TODAY It is impos- 
sible to speak about a single scholarly opinion about 
the Documentary Hypothesis today. Some scholars 


ee 
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reject the idea that J and E were separate sources; 
some think that there were far more sources than the 
four; some propose radically different dates for the 
various sources (e€.g., one increasingly popular 
proposal is that the earliest sources were written 
in the seventh century; other scholars maintain 
that none of the sources was produced before the 
Babylonian exile in the sixth century). A number of 
scholars have produced mind-numbinely complicated 
proposals that try to take better into account all of 
the nuances of the data. 

But it is possible to speak about a scholarly con- 
sensus on some of the truly critical points, includ- 
ing the following: 


¢ However we account for the final product of 
the Pentateuch, it was not written in whole or 
even in part by Moses, or by any one person— 
certainly no one living as early as the thirteenth 
century B.C.E. 

¢ The Pentateuch as we now have it is composed 
of a variety of written sources that have been 
woven together, all of which are themselves 
based on earlier oral traditions that had been in 
circulation for a long period of time as storytell- 
ers told and retold the stories about much earlier 
times. i 

¢ These various sources were written at different 
periods of time in the history of ancient Israel. 

* Each of these sources embodies a distinctive set of 
concerns and a variety of views—about God, 
about Israel, about what is religiously important. 

* The sources may not be, and indeed probably are 
not, reliable for the history that they narrate— 
that is, they may not and probably do not give 
historically accurate information about the Pri- 
meval History, the Ancestral History, or the 
Exodus and the life of Moses. This makes it very 
difficult indeed to know what happened in any 
of the periods discussed in the Pentateuch, from 
the beginning of time to the point at which Israel 
was (allegedly) poised to enter into the Promised 

_ Land immediately after the death of Moses. 

» Each source may, on the other hand, provide 
useful information concerning the period of 
time when it was composed. 

* Unfortunately, because we don’t know for certain 
(with the possible exception of the D source) when 
that was, even this information is not definitively 
useful for writing an authoritative account of the 
history of Israel. 
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5 ORAL TRADITIONS AND 
¢@ CULTURAL PARALLELS 


Given the circumstance that the Pentateuch 1s 
based on written sources that themselves are rooted 
in oral traditions, what can we say about these oral 
traditions? The short answer is that there is not 
much to say, apart from the few points I have al- 
ready made: stories about primeval times, about 
the ancestors, about Moses and the Exodus and the 
giving of the Law, were in circulation in different 
parts of the land that became Israel for a very long 
time. Storytellers in different places emphasized 
different things: different understandings of God, 
different religious practices, -different,.important 
figures from within the history of the people. 
Some of these stories (such as those embedded in 
the J source) were in circulation in the southern 
part of Israel; others (such as those of D) were from 
the north. 

There is one surprising fact about the early sto- 
ries that were in circulation, however—at least it 
was surprising to the nineteenth-century scholars 
who discovered it (in hindsight, it should not be 
surprising at all). This is that the stories in oral cir- 
culation in ancient Israel were sometimes modeled 
on and often influenced by the stories told by other, 
non-Israelite people in the ancient Near East. This 
came as a surprise simply because European and 
American Bible scholars (who were, frankly, just 
about the only Bible scholars there were at that 
time) had assumed that the stories of the Pentateuch 
were sui generis, one of a kind, distinct to the 
Bible. Archaeological discoveries convincingly 
demonstrated that this was not so. Ancient Israel 
was notas distinct from its surroundings as had once 


been thought. 


Enuma Elish 

Between 1848 and 1876, seven clay tablets were dis- 
covered in excavations of the ancient city of Nineveh. 
They came to be published in 1876 by George Smith 
of the British Museum. These tablets were written in 
cuneiform script and altogether contained about 
1,100 lines of poetry, which bore remarkable simi- 
larities to the account of creation in Genesis 1. There 
were, to be sure, very significant differences. The 
author(s) of the poem were Babylonian, not Israelite, 
and so they did not worship one God but acknowl- 
edged a multiplicity of gods. The text was princi- 
pally concerned with narrating the story that showed 
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how one of the gods, Marduk, had become the head 
God after a cosmic and divine battle with his divine 
enemies. The overriding interest of the story was to 
show that this Babylonian deity was indeed the one 
most worthy of worship. The text ends, in fact, with 
an account of how all the other gods came to ac- 
knowledge and celebrate Marduk, the patron God of 
Babylon, as the king. 

But in the course of the narrative, there 1s an ac- 
count of the creation of the world with striking par- 
allels to the Priestly account. The poem begins with 
these words: “When above the skies had not been 
named, nor earth below pronounced by name.” The 
words “when above” are, in the original of the 
poem, “@tinmareligh.” And so that is the title given 
to the work by scholars today. Sometimes it is called 
The Babylonian Epic of Creation—although that is 
a bit of misnomer since the creation account in the 
story plays only a small role in the overall narrative. 
But it is striking that the opening sounds a good bit 
like the opening of Genesis. Although Genesis 1:1 is 
often translated, “In the beginning, God created the 
heavens and the earth. And the earth was formless 
and void . . .”; an alternative, possibly superior trans- 
lation is, “When God began to create the heavens 


FIGURE 4.2 One of the clay tablets discovered in 1853 
containing the Gilgamesh epic, in which the Babylonian 
story of the universal flood is told, in many ways similar to 
the account of Noah and the ark in Genesis. 
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and the earth, the earth was formless and void.” 
This is similar to the line that begins Enuma Elish. 
More striking, there are similarities ix both concept 
aac inaicabulary betwees the two accounts of ere- 


Gti. So much so that one scholar, Alexander 


Heidel, called his edition of the text “The Babylo- 
nian Genesis.” 

The similarities between the two accounts are 
generally judged to be too significant to be acci- 
dental. But the Babylonian version could not have 
borrowed its images and metaphors and vocabulary 
from Genesis. It appears that Enuma Elish was orig- 
inally composed in the twelfth century B.c.£. and, 
at one point, was publicly performed in Babylon. 
The Priestly source of the Pentateuch was produced 
centuries later—strikingly, soon after the destruc- 
tion of Judah by Babylon, when the leadership and 
many of the elite of Judah had been taken in captiv- 
ity back to Babylon. It is not implausible that the 
author of the P source was drawing on the tradi- 
tions found now in Enuma Elish, modifying them 
in light of his own view that it was the God of Israel 
who was the creator of this world, not Marduk 
of Babylon. i 


The Gilgamesh Epic 


If-4853, several fragments of a different ancient text 
were discovered in the ruined palace of ancient 
Nineveh. The texts, also written in cuneiform script, 
were deciphered by George Smith. Since then, they 
have been recognized as containing Gne-or the great 
eprs.of dnélene literature, named after its lead char- 
acter Gilgamesh, a king of the city of Uruk in 
southern Mesopotamia. Numerous other fragments 
of the epic have since been discovered and pieced 
together. They tell the story of this great hero, Gil- 
gamesh, especially in his relationship with a one- 
time wild and uncivilized but now tamed companion, 
Enkidu. 

The epic is highly episodic, going from one ad- 


. venture to the next, but there are many striking par- 


allels to what can be found in the Primeval History 
of Genesis, such as the tale of the Garden of Eden. 
One portion of the epic was immediately found to be 
particularly significant: a story of the flood with un- 
mustakable similarities to the account in Genesis. At 
one point of the narrative, Gilgamesh is said to meet 
with a man who had become immortalized, named 
Utnapishtim. Utnapishtim tells Gilgamesh how he 
had survived a flood sent from the gods to destroy all 
the living things on earth. He was instructed by the 


There are anumber of ancient tales from around the world 
about a flood that destroyed the human race; these stories 
are not limited to Genesis and Gilgamesh. Another ancient 
Near Eastern text that tells the tale is called “Atrahasis,” 
after the name of the main character. An old version of the 
story comes from Babylon, written on clay tablets that 
date to the beginning of the seventeenth century 8.c.e., 
many centuries before the J and P sources of Genesis. 

In this account, the gods are upset that the earth has 
grown so overpopulated (all the noise is causing a distur- 
bance) and so decide to destroy it with a flood. Atrahasis 
is instructed to build a boat; it is to have both upper 
decks and lower decks and is to be covered with bitu- 
men (presumably for waterproofing). He does as he is 
told and then gathers all the animals onboard, along with 
his family, before sealing the door. And then it happens: 


The Flood roared like a bull, 
Like a wild ass screaming the winds howled 
The darkness was total, there was no sun. 


* Dalley, Myths from Mesopotamia, p. 31. 


gods to “Put aboard the seed of all living things, into 
the boat, the boat that you are to build.”’ He is in- 
structed on how to build the boat and what dimen- 
sions to make it. He is told to take his relatives 
onboard as well. The rains descended, the massive 
flood occurred, all the peoples of the earth were de- 
stroyed. The boat comes to rest on a mountain. As 
the waters. dry up, Utnapishtim sends out a dove, 
which returns when there is no dry place to perch; 
then a swallow with the same result; and then a 
raven, which does not return. After leaving the boat, 
Utnapishtim makes a sacrifice to the gods. 

All of these points have dear. parallels-ia the 
(Genens story. of the-P togd, and again, this cannot 
be accidental. Nor could Genesis have influenced _ 
this Mesopotamian myth. ‘FRe-eaifiese-accounts or 


1 Taken from Stephanie Dalley, ed. and trans., Myths from 
Mesopotamia: Creation, The Flood, Gilgamesh, and Others (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1989), p. 110. 
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In this version of the story, the flood lasts just seven 
days and nights, but it has its intended effect of, well, 
controlling the population. Afterward, Atrahasis makes 
a sacrifice to the gods. 

Some modern readers have suggested that the 
reason there are so many flood stories in ancient texts 
is because there really was a worldwide flood that de- 
stroyed the entire human race except one man (Noah? 
Utnapishtim? Atrahasis?) and his family, and the animals 
he saved. However, because that is physically impossi- 
ble (for a flood to cover the earth), and because there 
is no geological evidence for any such thing—in fact, 
just the opposite: there is undeniable evidence that 
nothing like this actually happened—it is more logical 
to think that these various texts arose in cultures that 
were rooted in areas susceptible to occasional floods, 
some of which were so severe that they became the 
stuff of myth, 


sGrleamesly date froimbefore2000-5C-2., many cen- 
turies before the J and P sources of the story of 
Noah. 


The Priestly account of creation, the J source’s ver- 
sion of the Garden of Eden, and the account of 
the Flood in both P and J—all of these have clear 
parallels in Mesopotamian myths that had been 
in circulation for centuries before the sources of 
the Pentateuch were produced. These nineteenth- 
century discoveries caused quite a stir among schol- 
ars and then among the reading public as they 
became more widely known. They continue to 
cause a stir among readers today, especially among 
those who do not realize that the stories of Genesis 
are not unique and that they are not the first of their 
kind to be told in the ancient world. They appear to 
have been influenced by similar stories told in other 
contexts, by storytellers who accepted other reli- 
gions. And so scholars have widely concluded that 
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the stories of Genesis.are best seen-not as. historical 
aarrativé> of things that re cally” happened bub .as 
omythssabout=Goe€ and legends about =the-ancestars 
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Who Wrote the Pentateuch? 


Ahathelpéd=theIsraelités better understand who 


they were, how they came to be, and how, in fact, 
the world as we know it came into existence. 
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At a Glance: Who Wrote the ee 


Genesis, along with the rest of the Pentateuch, was almost 
certainly not written by Moses. Because these tales contain 
such striking anachronisms, discrepancies, and doublets, 
they appear to represent a number of earlier written 
sources, themselves based on oral traditions told over the 
course of a long history. According to the Documentary 
Hypothesis popularized by Wellhausen, the four sources 
were J, E, D, and P, each written at a different time a a 


different author with a different purpose. The four were 
probably combined together into our Pentateuch some- 
time after the Babylonian exile. 

The oral traditions lying behind these sources were 
influenced in important ways by other tales told through- 
out the ancient Near East, including Enuma Elish and the 
Gilgamesh Epic. 
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Questions for Review and Reflection 


1. Summarize in your own words the main reasons for questioning whether Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch or not. Which of these reasons do you think are the stron- 
gest? Which seem to be weaker? What do you yourself think about the matter? 


2. For you personally, does it matter whether Moses was the author of the Penta- 
teuch? Why or why not? 


3. Explain some of the ways the stories of Genesis are similar to accounts told in 
other Ancient Near Eastern sources (e.g., about the creation or the flood). What 


are the differences among these accounts? In the end, how do you explain such 
similar stories? 
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7 n chapter 3, we explored Genesis, the first book 
|| of the Pentateuch. In this chapter, we will exam- 
ine the next two books: Exodus and Leviticus, 
the very heart of the Torah, the “Law of Moses.’ 
From a literary perspective, the narrative of the An- 
cestral History of Genesis was driven by the promises 
_given by God to Abraham ati at its ts beginni ing: he was to 
have innumerable descendants, and God would give 
to them the Promised Land. By the end of Genesis, 
neither promise had been fulfilled. The descendants 
of Abraham represented just a small clan, and they 
were residing in Egypt to avoid a famine in Canaan. 
But, as we have seen, the narrative to that point is 
designed to set up what is to follow here in Exodus. 
In Egypt, the clan of Jacob will multiply exponen- 
tially into a great nation; and God will perform his 


_greatest_act of salvation for his people by deliver ing 


showing | that he indeed is their God and they are ie 


_people. He will then give them his Law, in prepara— 


tion for their coming to the Promised Land. 


The title of Exodus derives from the most important 
event that the book narrates—arguably, the most sig- 
nificant event in the history of the nation of Israel. It is 
a miraculous escape from Egypt under the leadership 
of Moses. As was the case with Genesis, the narrative of 
Exodus was woven together out of earlier sources: J, E, 
and P In a number of passages, it is difficult to tell 
which source is being used; most of the material after 
chapter 20, however, clearly comes from P, as it is 
almost entirely concerned with the laws that Moses 
was given on Mount Sinai. Before he, and the people, 
can get to Sinai to receive the Law, however, a number 
of important, even cataclysmic, events have to tran- 
spire; these earlier narratives are chiefly from J and E. 


A Literary Overview 
Once again, I will not provide an exhaustive syn- 
opsis of the contents of the book but will trust that 


you have read it carefully, a couple of times. The 
following summary of some of the highlights is de- 
signed to refresh your memory about the most sig- 
nificant episodes: 


* The Enslavement of the Children_of Israel (Exodus + 
chapter 1). The clan of Jacob that arrived in 
Egypt in the time of Joseph numbered 70 per- 
sons. But over time, they grow at a fantastic rate, 
so much so that the Egyptians begin to fear 
them; and so, to control them, they put them into 
slavery. . 

¢ The Birth and Early Life of Moses (Exodus 
chapter 2). Even though the Pharaoh orders all 
male Hebrew children to be killed, Moses is’ 
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wonderfully saved. By a providential coincidence, 
he is raised as the son of the Pharaoh’s daughter. 
But as a young man, he murders an Egyptian for 
mistreating a fellow Hebrew, and Moses has to 
flee to escape the wrath of the Pharaoh. 

The Revelation at_the Burning Bush (Exodus 
chapter 3). While shepherding his flocks in 
Midian (east of the Gulf of Aqaba), Moses has an 
encounter with Yahweh at a bush that is burning 
but not consumed by the fire. Here God re- 
veals his name to Moses (“I Am,” or possibly it 
should be translated, “I Will Cause To Be’— 
related to the name YHWH) and _ instructs 
Moses to return to Egypt to demand freedom 
for his people. 
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* The Exodus (Exodus chapter 14). This final 


* Moses Returns and_ Confronts the Pharaoh. Moses 


asks the Pharaoh to allow the people to go into 
the wilderness for three days io hold a celebration 
in worship of YHWH (Exodus chapter 3). The 


Pharaoh’s “heart” is “hardened” by God, however. 


He will not let the people go and determines to 
make the lives of the Hebrew slaves even more 
miserable (Exodus chapters 3-6). 

The Ten Plagues against Egypt (Exodus chapters 
7-12). Moses is empowered by God to perform 
ten miraculous acts against the Egyptians in an 
effort to convince the Pharaoh to let the people 
go: he turns all the water in Egypt into blood; 
there is an infestation of frogs, and gnats, and 
flies, and locusts; all the livestock are killed; and 
so forth. The Pharaoh remains recalcitrant. 

The Passover (Exodus chapters 11-13). The tenth 
plague is the worst. Every firstborn human and 
animal of the Egyptians is killed; but all the Israel- 
ites are saved (as the angel of the LORD “passes 
over’ their houses to attack those of the Egyptians). 
They are instructed to celebrate the event annu- 
ally with a special Passover meal. 


We earlier saw that the tetragrammaton YHWH was 
probably understood by ancient Israelites to be the per- 
sonal name of God. But where did the name come 
from? It is not only modern readers who are interested 
in this question. Ancient speakers of Hebrew wanted to 
know as well. This is evident in the one passage that is 
widely thought to be an attempt to answer the question 
but that appears to answer it in three different ways, 
possibly indicating the confusion over the matter even 
in antiquity. 

When God first reveals himself to Moses at the 
burning bush in Exodus 3, he instructs him to go to the 
Israelites in Egypt and on their behalf demand that 
the Pharaoh set them free. Moses is hesitant, though, 
thinking that the Israelites will not believe that God has 
sent him. And so he asks God what name he should call 
him. Then come the three answers (Exodus 3:13—5). 

First is this: “God said to Moses, | AM WHO | AM.” 
The Hebrew here is a little difficult to translate, and it may 
be better rendered “| WILL BE WHO | WILL BE.” As 


plague is too much for the Pharaoh, who sends, 
the people of Israel out. But he then has a change 
of heart and rouses his entire army to pursue 
them, Trapped between the charging army and 
the Sea of Reeds, the Israelites experience the 
greatest of all miracles: God makes the sea part, 
they cross on dry land, and as Pharaoh’s army 
comes in pursuit, the waters return and all of 
them are drowned. (An important note is that 
the ESD fext aoes. not say this happened at _ 


ther to the south; it was at something | called the 
“Sea of Reeds,” which could have been any one 
a 4 number of. bodies. af water_between Egypt 
= e “Red Sea” j is a mistranslation of the Hebrew.) 
In the Wilderness (Exodus chapters 15-19). The 
large nation of Israel (over 600,000 men, not 
counting women and children) travels in the wil- 
derness, supernaturally fed with special bread sent 
daily by God (“manna”) and otherwise protected 
and guided by him until they arrive at Mount 


you might imagine, this statement has led to numerous 
interpretations over the years: is God the “Self-Existent” 
One (the only One who exists in and of himself: this is what 
later, more philosophically oriented Jews thought)? Is God 
saying that who he is will become manifest in what he is 
about to do? Is God telling Moses to mind his own business, 
that he will be whoever he chooses to be? 

But next he goes on and indicates that “| AM” (or 
“| WILL BE” or “| WILL CAUSE TO BE”) is his actual 
name: “| AM has sent me to you.” This is significant be- 
cause the word “| AM”. in Hebrew is linguistically similar 
to the name YHWH. Is this an attempt by an ancient 
Hebrew writer to explain the origins of the sacred name? 

In the third instance, God gives his name as the tetra- 
grammaton: “YHWH, the God of your ancestors... 
has sent you.” 

lt appears clear, at least, that to this author, God's 
sacred name was somehow related to the word “to be.” 
But how it was related must remain a puzzle to us, just 
as it apparently was for the author of Exodus. 
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FIGURE 5.2. This mountain, in the southern part of the Sinai Peninsula, is called Jebel Musa; traditionally it has been identi- 
fied as Mount Sinai, where Moses received the Law. 


Sinai, the spot where Moses had originally been 
confronted by God at the burning bush. 

¢ The Giving of the Law (Exodus chapters 20-31). 

“Moses goes up on Mount Sinai and receives from 
God the Ten Commandments anda large number 
of other laws. 

* The Golden Calf (Exodus chapter 32). In Moses’ 
lengthy absence, the people become restless and 
urge Aaron to make an idol out of gold, in the 
shape of a calf. They worship it as the god who 
has delivered them. God tells Moses to go down 
to his people, and when he sees what they have 
done—created an idol,-expressly forbidden by 
God—he smashes the two stone tablets on which 
were written the Ten Commandments and then 
destroys the calf. 

* The Giving of the Law, Part 2 (Exodus chapters 
33-40). God gives Moses a second set of tablets 
with the Ten Commandments and gives him 
other laws for the people to follow, including in- 
structions on how to construct the “tabernacle,” 


a portable tent that will be used as the central 
place of worship and sacrifice to God. 


Exodus from a Historical Perspective 
It has proved difficult for biblical scholars to establish 
when these events are to have taken place. The most 
common dating of the exodus event places it around 
1250 B.c.z., both because the text indicates that the 
Israelites had been in Egypt for 430 years (which 
would coincide roughly with the narrative of Gene- 
sis, When Joseph would have gone to Egypt at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century B.CE., accord- 
ing to the chronology we adopted there) and because 
of two other considerations. 

The first is a hint provided in Exodus 1:11, that 
the Hebrew slaves were forced to build the cities of 
Pithom and Rameses; both cities actually were re- 
built or reoccupied in the mid-thirteenth century 
B.C.E. The second is an archaeological discovery 
of a stele (a stone pillar) erected at the end of the 
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thirteenth century by the Egyptian Pharaoh Mer- 
neptah (who ruled 1213-1203 B.ce.). On this stele 
is an inscription in which the Pharaoh boasts that 
he has conquered various other nations, including 
the land of Israel: “Israel is laid waste, its seed is 
not.”! This is the earliest reference from outside the 
Bible to anything having to do with Israel or the 
Bible itself, and so it is very valuable. What it shows 
beyond reasonable dispute is that Israel existed in 
the land, as a recognizable people, sometime in the 
late thirteenth century. If the events celebrated in 
the book of Exodus happened sometime soon 
before this, then they are probably to be dated to 
the mid-thirteenth century. If that is the case, then 
it was Merneptah’s grandfather, Pharaoh Seti 
I (1294-1279), who would have first enslaved the 
Israelites; and Seti’s son, Ramses IJ (1279-1213), 
who would have been the Pharaoh at the time of 
the exodus. 

But you may well be wondering: if, according to 
the book of Exodus, the Pharaoh and his “entire 
army” (see Exodus 14:6, 9, 23) were destroyed in 
the Sea of Reeds, how is it that Egypt was still such 
a major military power afterward and that Pharaoh 
Merneptah could have conquered so many lands as 
attested on the Merneptah stele? 

That is in fact a problem with this narrative. 
And it is not the only one. Biblical scholars have 
long identified a number of difficulties that the 
Exodus account presents—making it hard to think 
that everything happened as it is described in the 
book. As was the case with the ancestral narratives 
of Genesis, we may be dealing with legends, not 
with objective historical facts. Consider the fol- 
lowing issues: 


IMPLAUSIBILITIES According to Exodus 12:37, 
there were about 600,000 “men” among the Israelites 
who escaped from Egypt. Numbers 1:46—47 gives a 
more precise count: 603,550 men who were 20 years 
or older and able to serve as soldiers, not counting 
the 23,000 Levites. But on the most basic level, hoWw 
could this be? For one thing, a large army in antiquity 
could field 20,000 soldiers. Are we to believe that 
israel had over 600,000? 


1 Translation of J. A. Wilson, in J. B. Pritchard, ed. Aucient 
Near Eastern Texts Relation to the Old Testament (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1969), p. 378. 
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Second, how do we explain this kind of popula- 
tion growth? If one counts all the women (surely as 
many as the men) and all the children (who would 
presumably be at least as many as the men and women 
combined), there must have been two and a half or - 
three million people in Israel at this point. Now, 
according to Exodus 1:5, the clan of Jacob that 
started in Exypt consisted of 70 persons; and accord- 
ing to Exodus 6:16-20, Moses was in the fourth 
generation of the clan. His father was Amram, his 
grandfather was Kohath, and his great-grandfather 
was Levi, one of the sons of Jacob—how could the 
great-grandchildren of the twelve sons of Jacob 
number well over two million? In addition, even 
though demographic statistics for any place in antiq- 
uity are notoriously difficult to obtain, the best 
guesses indicate that the entire population of Egypt 
at the time was somewhere between two and four 
million people. Obviously they could not all have 
been Israelites who left. 


CONTRADICTIONS WITH THE KNOWN 
FACTS OF HISTORY If two or three million slaves 
escaped from Egypt, and the entire Egyptian army 
was destroyed while in pursuit, this would obviously 
be a highly significant event and we surely would 
find some mention of it, at least in one ancient 
writing or another. Possibly no Egyptian would have 
wanted to record the event. But some of the other 
nations of the region would have been ecstatic to 
learn that Egypt could no longer field an army; surely 
they would make note of it for the public record and 
then swoop down to the south to take over that 
fertile land for themselves. But we have no such 
record of the event, and no other nation came in to 
take advantage of the situation. The reason is obvious. 
The Pharaoh and his entire army were not destroyed 
at the Sea of Reeds. 

Moreover, we still have the mummy of Ramses 
II], and we know a good deal about his reign from 
other sources. He certainly never lost two million 
of his slaves and his entire army. His thirteenth son 
and successor, Merneptah, also had a successful 
reign and, as we have seen, had a powerful army 
that overwhelmed other nations in the region. 
Egypt continued to be a dominant world force after 
the mid-thirteenth century B.c.£. 

I might add that there is no archaeological evi- 
dence for anything like the exodus having occurred. 
Hundreds of chariots cannot be found at the bottom 
of any of the bodies of water that would be candidates 


FIGURE 5.3 The Merneptah stele (see text on pp. 65-66), 
erected by the Pharaoh of Egypt, Merneptah (1213-1203 
B.C.E.); this inscription provides the first mention of “Israel” 
outside the Bible. 


for the Sea of Reeds; there are no Egyptian remains 
to indicate a massive exodus of two million or more 
people; and there are no archaeological traces in the 
wilderness area in any of the possible routes into and 
out of the Sinai. 

As was the case with the stories of Genesis, then, 
here too we appear to be dealing with legend. The 
Exodus tradition was hugely important, as it became 
a kind of “founding legend” for the nation of Israel. 
It does not appear to be actual history. But did any- 
thing happen at all? 
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A PLAUSIBLE HISTORICAL RECONSTRUCTION 
Scholars have long debated what, if anything, actually 
happened that might have led to the Exodus 
narratives of the miraculous deliverance of the people 
of Israel from their slavery in Egypt. Some scholars 
(who are often labeled “minimalists’”) think that 
almost nothing, historically, can be salvaged from this 
set of stories. Other, more conservative, scholars 
(often labeled “‘maximalists’’”) continue to insist that 
something very much like what is narrated in Exodus 
took place, despite the fact that apart from the 
narrative itself, we have no evidence of it. Where 
should we stand on this issue if we approach it 
strictly from a historical perspective, apart from our 
religious beliefs? 

There are some things to suggest that there may 
be some kind of historical kernel behind these 
highly imaginative and triumphalistic stories. For 
example, the name “Moses” is actually Egyptian, 
not Hebrew. And we do have the fact that later 
people living in Israel .told many, many stories 
about having originally come as a group from 
Egypt. At the same time, as we have seen, nothing 
at all like the scale of events described in Exodus 
appears to be possible. But it is possible, at least, 
that some of the people who ended up living in 
the land of Canaan did come from Egypt and pos- 
sibly escaped somehow as slaves. If there are his- 
torical traces in any of the accounts, they would 
point to this possibility. If one of the groups re- 
membered that there were two midwives among 
the escapees, that would be sufficient, possibly, for 
several hundred people. And so one possibility is 
that a small group like this—with the leader of 
someone named Moses?—may well have escaped 
from their slavery, traveled around for a time, and 
ended up putting down their roots in Canaan. 
Later, as they looked back on it all, they thought it 
was a miraculous event. And as they told stories 
about it, the miraculous element of the account 
got bigger and bigger and bigger—as did the peo- 
ples’ own numbers—until, centuries later, we arrive 
at the stories told of 600,000 men, not counting 
the women and children, escaping on foot, led by 
the great man of God Moses, who plagued the 
Egyptians horribly and was used by God to part 
the Sea of Reeds, leading to the destruction of the 
entire Egyptian army. 

This great miracle—as it was devised and devel- 
oped in the tales told by storytellers over the 
generations—then came to be seen as the defining 
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moment in making Israel a people and confirming 
that they were, in fact, the people of God. 


The Literary Function of the Legends 
This takes us then to the literary function of these 
legends as they were told and retold, until they were 
written down by J, E, and P and then combined 
together into the one long narrative that makes up 
the book of Exodus. In their final form, as we have 
them today, these legends are not simply trying to 
teach historical events that had happened long ago. 
As with most legends, they are trying to teach their 
readers and hearers important lessons. In this case, 
the lessons are about what it means to be Israel and 
how Israel stands in relationship to the one God 
who created all things. 


° The Election of Israel. Within the framework of 
the Pentateuch, of course, these stories are tied 
closely to the events of Genesis with the promise 
to Abraham that he would become a great nation. 
In Exodus, the promise is fulfilled: Israel has 
become an enormous nation. And it is a nation 
that has the God of Abraham—the God who 
created the universe—as its sovereign and pro- 
tector. This is not just any group of people. This 
is the people of God, whose prayers God hears, 
who are protected and sustained by God. For 
many later Israelites, there was no clearer indica- 
tion of their unique standing before God than 
the events of the Exodus, where God decisively 
acted on behalf of his people by saving them 
from slavery and then delivering to them his Law 
to guide their worship of him and their commu- 
nal lives together. Later Israelites drew clear 
theological lessons from this exodus event: they 
may be weak but their God, who had shown 
them special favor, is powerful. He could protect 
them, and they in turn were to obey what this 
God asks. 

* God's Sovereignty over All Things. Key to these 
theological reflections was the view that this 
was not simply any God who had chosen Israel. 
This was the God who had created the universe 
and all the people of earth. Out of all these 
people, Israel had been chosen—but God was 
not simply their own local God. He was the 
God over all. He was sovereign over and more 
powerful than any nation, even the greatest 
force on earth at the time, the nation of Egypt 
and its mughty ruler Pharaoh. Egypt and the 


Pharaoh were mere pawns in God’s almighty 
plan for his people. Moreover, God is sovereign 
over all the forces of earth. As the creator of all, 
he is the Lord of all and can command the ele- 
ments to do his bidding (as in the plagues, as in 
the Sea of Reeds). 

The God Who Saves Is the God Who Instructs. The 
Law of God was not given to just anyone, but to 
Israel—the nation God had saved. And that se- 
quence is quite important: first God works his 
act of salvation for his elect, and then he gives his 
instructions to those he has chosen. We will ex- 
plore this relationship of election and Law in the 
next section of this chapter. 

The Passover Is Rooted in a Historical Event.A good 
portion of the plague narrative is taken up with 
the instructions for the observance of the annual 
Passover feast (see Exodus chapters 12—13). For 
some ancient Israelites (such as the Priestly source 
of the Pentateuch), just as weekly Sabbath obser- 
vance is rooted in God’s act of the creation of the 
world (Genesis 1), so too is the annual Passover 
observance rooted in God’s act of salvation of his 
people, Israel (see Box 5.2). In fact, so much alike 
are these two moments (creation and exodus) 
that some Israelite thinkers came to consider 
the exodus to be a new creation, of the people 
of Israel. 

God and Killing. Not all the lessons that could be 
drawn from the Exodus account may seem 
equally palatable to modern readers. After the 
exodus event itself, God will give Moses the Ten 
Commandments, which will include the injunc- 
tion “You shall not kill.” But, as should be obvi- 
ous from the entire context of the Bible, what 
this commandment means is that “you shall not 
murder. a fellow Israelite.” God himself is said to 
have killed the firstborn of every Egyptian family 
(this is not an easy story to read: imagine every 
firstborn in all the families in your own town 
dying overnight), not to mention all the soldiers 
in the Pharaoh’s army. And he will later give 
quite explicit instructions to the Israelites to 
slaughter men, women, and children as they start 
to take over the Promised Land. Many readers 
today have a triumphalistic sense of satisfaction 
in reading the stories about how God’s enemies 
are subject to his wrath, but it is important to 
realize that the God of the Bible (the New Testa- 
ment as well as the Old) is not a tame God bound 
by modern views of what is right, just, and fair 
for all people. 


The Torah requires adult males to attend three separate 
religious festivals every year: Passover, the Feast of Pen- 
tecost, and the Feast of Tabernacles. All three were 
probably agricultural in origin—-Passover to celebrate the 
flock, Pentecost the spring harvest, and Tabernacles the 
autumn harvest. Eventually they took on other signifi- 
cance. The Passover, for example, came to be identified 
as a commemoration of the exodus from Egypt. 

Originally, presumably, Israelites would simply go to 
their closest shrine to celebrate these feasts. But when 
worship was localized in the Temple in Jerusalem, men 
were required, or at least encouraged, to travel there for 
the celebrations. 

Eventually Passover was combined with the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread, which lasted seven days and became 
a major festival of the Jewish calendar. It is still cele- 
brated today in the Passover Seder. As is true now, the 
Passover in ancient Judaism involved a special meal of 
symbolic foods. Because the Israelites were saved from 
the plague of the death of the firstborn by killing a lamb 
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FIGURE 5.4 ‘Two of the plagues that Moses brought against 
Egypt (top: locusts; bottom: darkness) from a Hebrew manuscript. 
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and spreading some of its blood on the doors of their 
houses, the main course of the meal was in every case a 
lamb that was sacrificed. The blood was commemo- 
rated by the cups of wine drunk at different stages of 
the meal. The fact that the Israelites were to be pre- 
pared to leave Egypt suddenly, as soon as the Pharaoh 
sent the word, was commemorated by the kind of bread 
eaten—it had to be unleavened because the Israelites 
had no time to allow the yeast to work. Bitter herbs 
were eaten to commemorate the bitterness of slavery 
in Egypt... and so on. 

As we will see, the Passover festival continued to be 
celebrated in Jerusalem in New Testament times as well. 
In fact, it will be highly significant for our study of the 
Gospels and the historical Jesus because it was during the 
Passover festival in Jerusalem that Jesus was arrested, 
tried, and crucified, an event that Christians commemo- 
rate in their own Passover-like celebration of the Eucha- 
rist. Still, among Jews to this day, the Passover Seder is the 
most frequently performed annual ritual. 


2 


=) THE LAW OF MOSES (EXODUS, 


“7 LEVITICUS, NUMBERS) 


The Law that God is said to have given to Moses on 
Mount Sinai is completely central to the Pentateuch 
in every way. The various laws are set out, as deliv- 
ered directly to Moses, in almost the entirety of 
Exodus 20 through Numbers 10, including the 
entire book of Leviticus (a book that is misnamed in 
that the Levites—descendants of Levi who played 
a significant role in Israelite worship practices—are 
mentioned only in Leviticus 25:32-33). It is largely 
because the Law takes up such a large portion of , 
these five books, and occurs in the middle, that the 
entire collection is traditionally known as the 
Torah. One could also make the case that the Law 
is central because it is the overarching point of these 
books: God chose his people, saved them, and 
then—as the climax—gave them his “direction” or 
“instruction” for how to worship him and to live in 
community together. It should be remembered that 
virtually the entirety of Deuteronomy also con- 
cerns the Law (the term “Deuteronomy” literally 
means “second law”; in the Pentateuch, it is the oc- 
casion on which Moses gives the people the Law a 
second time). But the Law as found in the three 
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books we are considering at this stage comes prin- 
cipally from the P source. P did not originate these 
laws, however; as we will see, it has drawn on ear- 
lier legal codes and put them together into a longer 
narrative. 


The Overall Conception of the Law 
(and Occasional Misconceptions) 


There are widespread misunderstandings of the 
nature and function of the Law of Moses among 
modern readers—especially within some elements 
of the Christian tradition. Many conservative 
Christians think that the Law of Moses is hopelessly 
detailed and impossible to keep, even though Jews 
have to keep it for salvation. In this view, it is the 
Christian gospel that can save people from the con- 
demnation that comes from breaking the Law 
(which, by its very nature, has to be broken because 
no one can keep it). Whether or not this view is 
right theologically, it certainly is not the view of 
the Law that has been traditional within Judaism. 
The Law has been traditionally seen as the greatest 
gift God had ever given his people. Here are in- 
structions from the creator of the universe about 
how to worship him and how to relate to one an- 
other. Nothing could be better. 

The Law of Moses may seem extraordinarily de- 
tailed to outsiders and in places to be arbitrary and 
pointless. But every legal code seems extraordi- 
narily detailed and arbitrary to outsiders. Just 
think of laws that we have in America. Our laws 
are far, far more complicated than anything in the 
Hebrew Bible. Just the laws about how to drive 
cars are amazingly complex and would seem bi- 
zatre indeed to someone living in different con- 
texts. Or think of all the laws about what one can 
or cannot personally consume in terms of, say, liq- 
uids, pills, and inhalants. Talk about detailed and 
seemingly arbitrary! 

The Law within ancient Israelite religion, and 
then later within Judaism, was never meant to be 
“the way of salvation.” It was never thought that a 
Jew had to earn God’s favor by doing the Law, and 
that when she or he failed (as always happened)—it 
meant being condemned to an eternity in hell. This 
view very much puts the cart before the horse. In 
traditional Jewish thinking, salvation has already 
come to Jews by virtue of their election as the 
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people of God. Keeping the Law was the reverential 
response to the salvation that God had already pro- 
vided. People did what God wanted precisely out of 
gratitude for the favor already showered on them, 
in loving response to his kind and glorious act of 
salvation. 

This overall conception of the Law is presented 
in the Law itself, in fact, at the very beginning of 
the legal section of Exodus—after Israel has reached 
Mount Sinai, and God begins to speak to Moses— 
in highly significant and meaningful words: 


Thus you shall say to the house of Jacob, and 
tell the Israelites: You have seen what I did to 
the Egyptians, and how I bore you on eagles’ 
wings and brought you to myself. Now there- 
fore, if you shall obey my voice and keep my 
covenant, you shall be my treasured possession 
out of all the peoples. Indeed, the whole earth 
is mine, but you shall be for me a priestly king- 
dom and a holy nation. (Exodus 19:3-6) 


Notice the sequence here: first God saved Israel 
from their slavery in Egypt and “brought” them. to 
himself “on eagles’ wings.” In response, they are to 
obey his voice and keep the covenant (which he had 
already made with them). When they do so, they 
will become a special people before God, “a priestly 
kingdom and a holy nation.” Failing to do what 
God demanded, of course, had very serious conse- 
quences. But there is nothing in the Law that was 
outrageously difficult to do—any more than is the 
case with American laws. It really is not that difficult 
to refrain from idolatry, murder, and sorcery, or to 
slaughter your ox if it gores your neighbor to death. 


Understanding the Law 
in Its Historical Context: 
The Suzerainty Treaty 


Before looking at specific aspects of the Law, it may 
be helpful to put it in its broader historical context. 
Scholars have long realized that the “covenant” 
that God is said to have made with Israel is like 
other “covenants” or “peace treaties” known from 
the ancient Near Eastern environment. One set of 
such political treaties was called a suzerainty 
treaty aiid is often identified with a people known 
as the Hittites; who were a dominant force in Asia 


Minor (modern Turkey) at about the time that the 
exodus under Moses allegedly took place (say, 
1500-1200 B.c.£.). These are called “suzerainty” 
treaties because they were between an overlord, 
known as a suzerain (in this case the Hittites), and 
an underling, or a vassal (in this case some other 
nation that the Hittites had subdued). These trea- 
ties were decidedly not between two equal part- 
ners. One party was superior to and dominant over 
the other. 

A number of these suzerainty treaties have been 
discovered by archaeologists. They typically in- 
clude six components: 


1. Identification of the two parties. 

2. A statement of the history of their relationship. 

3. Stipulations that the suzcrain is placing on the 
vassal. 

4. Provisions for depositing the treaty in a safe or 
sacred place. 

5. The invocation of divine witnesses to the treaty 
and the intent to observe it. 

6. A delineation of the blessings that will come to 
the vassal for keeping the required stipulations 
and of the curses or dire consequences that will 
befall him for failing to keep them. 


It is possible to see the Torah given to Moses as 
framed in a similar way, both on the large scale 
(thus Exodus 19:3-6, quoted previously, as setting 
up the giving of the whole Law) and in individual 
parts. The first set of laws that God gives Moses on 
the Mount are the Ten Commiandments, techni- 
cally known as the Decalogue (which means “the 
ten words”; see Box 5.3). Notice how the Decalogue 
begins: “I am the LORD your God, who brought 
you out of the land of Egypt, out of the house 
of slavery” (Exodus 20:2), This statement corre- 
sponds to the first two components of the suzer- 
ainty treaty: the two parties are identified and their 
relevant history is detailed. Then God provides the 
“stipulations’—the Ten Commandments them- 
selves. Within the Decalogue there is no provision 
for depositing the two tablets that God gives Moses; 
but elsewhere we learn that they are to be placed in 
the sacred “ark of the covenant” (see Box 6.1), 
the holy box that served as their repository and that 
was carried with the Israelites in the wilderness and 
placed, when they camped, in the tabernacle as the 
place where God was particularly thought to reside. 
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It would not be possible for God to invoke any 
“divine witnesses” (the fifth component of the 
suzerainty treaties), because in Israelite religion, 
he alone 1s the supreme God. But throughout the 
Torah, there are innumerable references to the 
blessings that will come to the people for keeping 
the Law and the curses that will occur should 
they break it. These occur within the Decalogue 
as well, for example, where God commands that 
no one is to make an idol to worship, else they 
and their children will be severely punished, 
whereas if the commandment is obeyed, God will 
continue to show his steadfast love to them 
(Exodus 20:5). 

And so the Decalogue—indeed, the entire 
Torah—can be understood as fitting into its own 
historical context. It is set up like a peace treaty in 
which God, the ultimate suzerain, gives stipula- 
tions to his vassal, the nation of Israel} which he is 
justified in requiring because of his past beneficent 
acts toward them. Keeping these stipulations will 
allow the vassal to stay in the good graces of its 
Lord; breaking them will incur his wrath. 


Overview of the Laws 
There are two major types of laws found in the 
Torah of Moses. Some of the laws are apodictic: 
this is when a straightforward and absolute com- 
mand is made, such as “You shall not murder,” “You 
shall not commit adultery,” “You shall not steal.” 
Apodictic laws are usually prohibitions of what not 
to do, but not always. Even in the Decalogue, for 
example, we have “Remember the Sabbath day and 
keep it holy” and “Honor your father and mother.” 
Other laws are casuistic: this is when a condi- 
tion is set forth (“if this happens”) and then the 
consequence (“then this must be done”). Examples 
of this kind of law are abundant in Exodus: “When 
a slave owner strikes a male or female slave with a 
rod and the slave dies immediately, the owner shall 
be punished” (Exodus 21:20); “When people who 
are fighting injure a pregnant woman so that there 
is a miscarriage, and yet no further harm follows, 
the one responsible shall be fined what the wom- 
an’s husband demands” (Exodus 21:22); “If some- 
one’s ox hurts the ox of another, so that it dies, 
then they shall sell the live ox and divide the price 
of it; and the dead animal they shall also divide” 
(Exodus 21:35). 
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The term “the Decalogue” literally means “the ten words.” 
But what are the ten words? You would think that every- 
one would agree on what they were. But, as it turns out, 
they don’t. There are in fact three major ways of numbering 
the ten words, and depending on your own religious tradi- 
tion (if you have one), you are probably accustomed to 


| am the LORD your God who brought you out of Egypt 
You shall have no other gods before me 

You shall not make idols 

You shall not make wrongful use of the Lord’s name 
Keep the Sabbath day holy 

Honor your father and mother 

Do not murder 

Do not commit adultery 

Do not steal 

Do not bear false witness 


Do not covet your neighbor’s (various) things 


Almost all of the laws found in the Torah serve 
one of three functions. 


« Some laws are instructions about religious prac- 
tices, principally about how to worship Yahweh, 
and how not to worship. And so, for example, no 
physical representations of Yahweh may be made, 
and no other gods (or idols) are to be worshiped; 
the Sabbath day is to be kept; certain sacred fes- 
tivals, such as the Passover, are to be observed. 

¢ Other laws are directions about how the com- 
munity is to live its life together. And so, for e&- 
ample, we have the casuistic laws just quoted, 
about slave owners beating slaves, fighters caus- 
ing miscarriages, and oxen killing one another. 

* Yet other laws appear to be designed principally 
to make the people of Israel “pure,” that is, set 
apart from all other people in how they live. 
This final category may explain the practice of 
circumcision (although see Box 3.2) and the vari- 
ous dietary laws that later Jews would call 


one or the other and may be surprised to find out that not 
everyone agrees with you. There is a traditional Jewish 
numbering, a different numbering accepted by most Prot- 
estant churches and the Eastern Orthodox churches, and 
yet another numbering accepted by the Roman Catholic 
and Lutheran churches. They work like this: 


: Protestant ‘ Catholic 
Jewish | and Orthodox — and Lutheran 
| (prologue) | | 
2 | | 
2 2 | 
3 | 3 Z 
4 4 3 
5 5 4 
6 6 5 
7 7 6 
8 8 7 
9 9 8 
10 10 9 and 10 


kosher food laws detailing which kinds of food 
can be eaten (e.g., sheep and cows) and which 
kind cannot (e.g., swine and shrimp). Some 
people have argued over the years that the forbid- 
den foods are made off limits because they could 
make people sick; but if you read the restrictions 
carefully, it is clear that some of these foods are 
not of that sort, and some of the permitted foods 
can be a very real health problem. It is just as bad 
to eat raw chicken as to eat raw pork. 


The Various Corpora within the Torah 
A large portion of Exodus 20 to Numbers 10 (in- 
cluding Leviticus) comes from the Priestly source; 
but, as mentioned, its unknown author utilized ear- 
lier law codes that had been in circulation before 
his day. Apart from the Decalogue, scholars have 
identified three such codes that appear to form units 
within the larger corpus. These three corpora are 
the following. 


THE COVENANT CODE The Covenant Code 
can be found in Exodus 20:22—23:33. It is the 
one preexisting unit thought by most scholars to 
come from E rather than P. Its name comes from 
Exodus 24:7: “Then he took the book of the 
covenant, and read it in the hearing of the people.” 
The laws given here, right after the Decalogue, are 
almost entirely casuistic, and they presuppose a 
time when the people of Israel were already 
permanently settled'on the land and were living 
among one another with their families, slaves, and 
animals. These are laws that pertain in particular to 
agriculture. ‘The general sense among scholars, 


then, is that the Covenant Code did not originate - 


back in the time of Moses at all but from a later 
period of Israel’s history in one or more farming 
communities. Some of the many issues dealt with in 
this corpus are the following: 


¢ Slaves. It is assumed that free men will own 
slaves, and they are treated as property (Exodus 
chapter 21). But there are rules about how to 
treat them. For example, any male Hebrew slave 
is to be set free after being enslaved for six years 
(Exodus 21:2); a man may sell his own daughter 
as a sex slave, but if she does not satisfy her 
master, then she can be set free for a price 
(Exodus 21:7-8). 

« Violence (Exodus chapter 21). There are numer- 
ous laws about violent activity. For example, 
anyone who hits one of his parents is to be exe- 
cuted; so is anyone who even curses his parents 
(meaning, apparently, invokes a curse against 
them); and so is anyone who kidnaps. 

« Property rights (Exodus chapters 21-22). If some- 
one’s ox misbehaves, something is to be done 
about it. For example, if an ox gores someone to 
death, the ox is to be stoned to death and cannot 
then be eaten; and if that happens with an ox that 
has been prone to gore people before (not to death), 
then the owner of the ox is also to be executed. 

¢ Restitutions (Exodus chapter 22). If someone 
harms another, or is the indirect cause of harm, 
some kind of restitution has to be made. For ex- 
ample, anyone who steals a sheep and then 
slaughters or sells it has to pay the original owner 
five times its worth; ifa neighbor’s bonfire causes 
someone else’s crops to be burned, then he must 
pay to make up for the loss. 

» Women. It should be obvious by some of these 
examples that these are laws directed toward 
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adult males. Women and children were consid- 
ered their property. That is already intimated in 
the Decalogue, where the final commandment 
indicates that no one is to covet (i.e., want so 
badly that he is willing to steal) his neighbor’s 
house, wife, slave, ox, or donkey. Here a man’s 
wife is valued right alongside his donkey. 


The Priestly Code 


The so-called Priestly Code is found in Leviticus 
1-16. This is a set of laws that, as the name implies, 
are chiefly concerned with priests, their activities 
(such as performing sacrifices), and their concerns 
(such as maintaining ritual purity). The corpus 
comes, of course, from the P source. Some of the 
major issues addressed in these laws are as follows: 


SACRIFICES (LEVITICUS CHAPTERS I-7) A 
sacrifice is simply some kind of offering made to 
a deity. Ancient religions, including that of ancient 
Israel, included the idea that sacrifices could 
and should be offered to God or to the gods. 
Historians and anthropologists have long wrestled 
with the question of how the idea of making a 
sacrifice originated or what, even, the sacrifice was 
supposed to do. It may be that there were a variety 
of answers. Some scholars have thought that 
because sacrifices typically consist of foodstuffs— 
animals and vegetables—they originally were 
thought to provide food and nourishment to the 
gods, which made them quite happy, needless to 
say, since no one wants a hungry god on their 
hands. Sacrifices may, as well, have been seen as 
simple gifts to the gods of that which is most 
necessary and important to humans (I give you this 
gift so that you can reciprocate). It may be that in 
some instances, it was thought that an animal that 
was sacrificed was somehow a “substitute” for a 
human who owed his life to a god (take this beast, 
not me). In some instances, sacrifices performed the 
comparable function of “atonement”; that is, the 
restoration of a right relationship with a god when 
some kind of breach or transgression had occurred 
that made the god angry or distant. In a number of 
the sacrifices mentioned in the Torah, the function 
was clearly to return a person to a state of ritual 
purity before God—an issue I will be explaining 
more fully in a moment. There were several clear 
side benefits to the entire sacrificial system: 1n some 
of the offerings, as we will sec, the carcass was kept 
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FIGURE 5.5 The tabernacle—the place of worship for the Israelites in the wilderness (and later, until King Solomon built 


the Temple)—as it is described in the book of Exodus. 


and eaten, giving worshipers a rare opportunity to 
eat meat, which was a bit exotic otherwise. 
Moreover, the priests who performed the sacrifices 
could themselves benefit from, and thus be paid by, 
the leftovers. 

There are a number of different kinds of sacrifice 
described and prescribed in Leviticus 1-7, and 
trying to sort out all the differences among them 
has created major headaches for scholars of the 
Hebrew Bible over the years—especially with re- 
spect to the question of what each sacrifice was sup- 
posed to accomplish. The following are some of the 
most important ones: . 


¢ Burnt offerings. In a burnt offering, an animal is 
slaughtered; its blood is spread on the altar (the 
sacred table on which the sacrifice was made); 
and it is burned, completely, with nothing left 
over. The text of Leviticus does not indicate 
what the purpose of this sacrifice was. 

* Grain offerings. Rather than an animal, this is an 
offering of flour with oil and incense poured 


over it. It is burned and its smell is said to be 
pleasing to God. 

° Sacrifice of well-being. This is another animal sacri- 
fice, where the animal is killed and its blood is 
sprinkled on the altar. But in this case, the whole 
animal is not burned, only its fatty parts. The 
rest of the animal gets eaten by the person who 
brings the sacrifice and by the priests who 
slaughter it. 

¢ Sin and guilt offerings. In these offerings, the animal 
is killed, its blood sprinkled on the altar, and its 
fatty portions are burned. The rest of the carcass is 
either taken outside the sanctuary (the holy place) 
to be burned or simply thrown away. We do know 
the purpose of these sacrifices: they were offered 
to “purify” the person who brought them who 
had sinned against God and needed to be restored 
into a right standing with him. 


CLEAN AND UNCLEAN FOODS (LEVITICUS 
CHAPTER II) The Priestly Code is where we 


find the clearest expression of the ancient dietary 


far 


The various corpora of legal materials in the Hebrew 
Bible—the Covenant Code, the Priestly Code, the Holi- 
ness Code—were not unique in the ancient world; far 
from it. Many peoples had their own legal systems, and in 
some ways those of other peoples were remarkably simi- 
lar to those of the ancient Israelites. None is more 
famous than the Code of Hammurapi; which long pre- 
dated the corpora found in the Hebrew Bible. Hammurapi 
was a king of Babylonia in the early part of the eighteenth 
century B.C.£. His law code was inscribed on an eight-foot- 
high stele made of basalt, discovered in 1901. It contains 
282 laws, some of which will sound familiar to those who 
have read their Hebrew Bibles (with striking differences 
as well). Here are some samples:* 


4130: If a man pins down another man’s virgin wife 
who is still residing in her father’s house, and they 
seize him lying with her, that man shall be killed; that 
woman shall be released. 


* Taken from Martha T. Roth, Law Collections from Mesopotamia 
and Asia Minor, 2nd ed. (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1997). 


laws—that is, the laws concerning what could and 
could not be eaten. It should not be thought that 
ancient Israelites were very peculiar in insisting that 
certain foods (e.g., pork and shellfish) were not to 
be eaten. A large number of ancient cultures had 
similar rules and taboos. The question of why some 
foods were permitted in some cultures but forbidden 
in others is a thorny one; the various food regulations 
may well have been based on ancient debates that 
are no longer available to us. Still, in many 
instances—probably including the laws of Israel— 
these proscriptions of certain foods were probably 
less for reasons of health (this is good for you to eat; 
this is bad) than to make the group distinctive 
among its neighbors. Swine were sacrificed in 
religious cults of Israel’s neighbors (the hated 
Philistines, at least); Israclites refused to eat pork. 
That’s probably not an accident. 

But it wasn’t just pork that was forbidden. In 


Leviticus 11, it is any land animal that did not have: 


a divided hoof and that chewed the cud. That 
would include rock badgers and hares, for example. 
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q!31: If her husband accuses his own wife (of adul- 
tery), although she has not been seized lying with an- 
other male, she shall swear (to her innocence by) an 
oath by the god and return to her house. 

§ 195: If a child should strike his father, they shall cut 
off his hand. 

q 196: If an awilu (= freeperson) should blind the eye 
of another awilu, they shall blind his eye. 

197: If he should break the bone of another awilu, 
they shall break his bone. 

4198: If he should blind the eye of a commoner or 
break the bone of a commoner, he shall weigh and 
deliver 60 shekels of silver. 

199: If he should blind the eye of an awilu’s slave or 
break the bone of an awilu’s slave, he shall weigh and 
deliver one-half of his value (in silver). 

4209: If an awilu strikes a woman of the awilu 
class and thereby causes her to miscarry her fetus, he 
shall weigh and deliver 10 shekels of silver for 
her fetus. 

210: If that woman should die, they shall kill his 
daughter. 


Fish had to have both fins and scales. No birds of 
prey (vultures, hawks, and buzzards) were allowed, 
and so on. 


RITUAL IMPURITY (LEVITICUS CHAPTERS 12- 
15) It is difficult for most people in the modern 
world to get their minds around what ritual 
impurity is because in our culture, by and large, 
we have nothing quite analogous. For the Priestly 
Code, a person could become ritually impure and 
needed to perform a ritual act to be restored to a 
state of purity, but it had nothing to do with “sin” 
or with any kind of disobedience to God. There 
were simply some things that put a person in a 
state of impurity where they were not allowed 
to enter the sanctuary and worship God until 
the impurity had been removed. Touching a 
corpse would make a person ritually impure; but 
so too would childbearing for a woman, and 
even having a menstruation period. Leprosy and 
various skin diseases brought impurity, but so 
too did numerous bodily discharges (e.g., semen). 
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This portion of the Priestly Code explicates the 
various kinds of ritual impurity and prescribes 
the steps that need to be taken to move from 
being impure to being pure. 


THE DAY OF ATONEMENT (LEVITICUS 
CHAPTER 16) Of particular importance to the 
book of Leviticus is an annual day on which the sins 
of the people could be atoned for (i.e., ceremonially 
removed). On this day, the high priest would offer 
up a bull as a sin offering for himself. Then he 
would offer a goat as the sin offering to purify the 
holy place from the sins of the people over the past 
year. He would then take another goat, lay his 
hands on it, confess the sins that the people of Israel 
had committed, and set the goat loose into the 
wilderness. The idea was that the goat (a “scapegoat”’) 
would carry the sins away so that they would no 
longer be present among the people. 


The Holiness Code 
The Holiness Code is found in Leviticus 17—26; it 
too may come from the Priestly source, although in 
this case, there is some debate among scholars 
whether it was a self-contained, preexistent source 
taken over by P or was instead P’s own creation 
(other scholars think that it was actually written 
after the P source to expand on the laws of P). It is 
called the “Holiness Code” because the word 
“holy” is found extensively throughout these vari- 
ous laws, which can be summed up nicely by the 
compact statement of Leviticus 19:2: “You shall be 
holy, for I the LORD your God am holy.” 
Holiness in this context does not mean officious 
piety (“holier than thou’); the basic idea is that the 
people of Israel are to be distinct, set apart from 
everyone else. Just as Yahweh is completely sepa- 
rated from his creation in being above it all, so too 
his people are to be separate from everyone else as 
a distinctive people in the midst of those who are 
not set apart for God. They are separate from all 
others not only because they behave differently 
from outsiders—although that is part of it—but 
also because, relatedly, they act in ways that make 
them conform to the will of God. In the ethical 
realm, among other things, this means that “You 
shall love your neighbor as yourself” (Leviticus 
19:18). Your “neighbor” in this case, of course, is 
someone living in your own community. You are 
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certainly not to love those outside of Israel very 
much. The Israelites are later instructed to slaugh- 
ter the Canaanites. But within the community, 
you are to treat others as you yourself want to 
be treated. 

The Holiness Code is filled with both apodictic 
and casuistic laws, some of them involving reli- 
gious rituals to be performed and others of them 
ethical injunctions for behaving in a proper way in 
the community. These laws include more require- 
ments for sacrifices. They include food laws (Isra- 
elites are not to consume the blood of animals, 
Leviticus 19:26). They outlaw certain religious 
practices (augury and witchcraft, Leviticus 19:26). 
They prescribe dress codes (Israelite men are not 
to cut the edges off their hair or beard, Leviticus 
19:27). They include lots of ethical codes, some of 
which involve family life (a man is not supposed to 
sell his daughter into prostitution, Leviticus 19:29; 
people should defer to the elderly, 19:32). A 
number of the striking laws have to do with sexual 
ethics: the Israelite man is not to have sex with his 
father, mother, stepmother, sister, half-sister, step- 
sister, aunt, daughter-in-law, or, strikingly, any 
woman who is having her period. And men were 
not to have sex with men. There is no law against 
women having sex with women; but, as I have 
pointed out, these laws are principally aimed at 
adult males. There are also laws here concerning 
festivals and feast days. The Holiness Code covers 
a lot of territory. 

But even more so, naturally, does the entire Law 
of Moses. This was to be the law of the land for 
ancient Israel. It is nowhere near as complicated as 
modern legal codes of, say, modern Western coun- 
tries. But its function was not simply to regulate life 
so that society could be a better, happier, and more 
prosperous place. It was also to guide the Israelite in 
a relationship with God. So in addition to criminal 
law and civil law, there were laws about purity and 
impurity, laws about sacrifices, laws forbidding cer- 
tain religious practices, and laws requiring other 
practices. All in all, these laws were meant to guide 
the Israelites in their lives with one another and 
their life with God, the one who had saved them 
from their slavery in Egypt and chosen them to be 
his special people. He had delivered them and given 
them his covenant; they were to respond by follow- 
ing the directions, the instruction, the Torah that 
he had given. 
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The book of Exodus describes the birth and life of Moses as 
he is called by God to deliver the people of Israel from their 
lives of slavery in Egypt. Working numerous miraculous 
plagues against the Egyptians, Moses convinces the Pharaoh 
to let the people go; but they are then chased by the Egyptian 
army, only to be saved by the intervention of God by the 
miracle at the Sea of Reeds, where the entire Egyptian army 
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Exodus 20 to the end of Leviticus is devoted to detailing 
this Law. Some of the laws are apodictic: straight com- 
mands and prohibitions. Others are casuistic: conditional 
statements, “if this, then that.” The laws govern how the 
people of Israel are to engage in proper worship of 
Yahweh, how they are to behave in relation to one an- 
other, and how they are to keep themselves distinct from 


is drowned. Moses then leads the people to Mount Sinai, other peoples. 


where he is given the Decalogue and the rest of the Law. 
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Questions for Review and Reflection 
1. Suppose you wanted to argue that of all the persons discussed in the Bible’s first 


three books, Moses was the most important. How would you make your case? 


What do you see as the major historical problems of the descriptions of the 
exodus event? Do you think any of these problems is insurmountable? Why or 
why not? 


Describe the difference between an apodictic law and a casuistic law. Then give 
three examples of each from the Torah. 
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FV, \he book of Numbers, the fourth book in Israelites who experienced the Exodus has died off 
the Pentateuch, receives its name from the (in the Bible a generation is forty years)—so that 
fact that at the very beginningin chapter 1, their children, then, can go into the Promised 

and then again—forty years but only twenty-six Land. And so the first census is taken in expecta- 

chapters later—Moses is told to conduct a census of tion of imminent battles; but by the time the bat- 
the people of Israel, of “every male, individually; _ tles are set to commence forty years later, another 
from twenty years old and upward, everyone in census is necessary. We learn from the first census 

Israel able to go to war” (Numbers 1:3-4). The that the Israelites had 603,550 males twenty years 

reason for these censuses is to size up the strength and older able to fight, not counting the 23,000 

of the army about to go into battle. In Numbers, — adult male descendants of Levi who, having sacred 

after ten chapters that take place still at Mount duties, were not required to participate in battle 

Sinai, the children of Israel set out for the Promised — (Numbers 1:46—47). After that generation died off 

Land, which they are to conquer by destroying the — (with only a couple of exceptions), the count was 

other peoples currently living in it. But something — taken up again. The numbers had remained rela- 

very bad happens en route, and God punishes the tively constant: now there are 602,730 male adults 
people for their lack of faith. They must wait forty “able to go to war” (Numbers 26:51). After the 
years in the wilderness—until the generation of — second census, the fighting begins. 
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In rough outline, the book of Numbers is struc- 
tured then as follows: 


¢ Israel Still at Mount Sinai (chapters 1-10). This is 
largely P material, and in addition to the census 
of the fighting men and a census of the various 
clans of the Levites, we find a number of addi- 
tional laws given to Moses, a number of offerings 
made to Yahweh, and then the celebration of the 
first Passover at Sinai—to commemorate the 
one-year anniversary of the Exodus. 

* The Wanderings in the Wilderness and Israel’s 
Various Missteps (chapters 10-20). The children 
of Israel leave Mount Sinai and are led by a 
divine cloud out into the wilderness: “the 
cloud lifted from over the tabernacle of the 
covenant. Then the Israelites set out by stages 
from the wilderness of Sinai, and the cloud 
settled down in the wilderness of Paran” 
(Numbers 10:11-12). In these chapters, the 
people of Israel are portrayed as perennially 
discontent and grumbling; and at one point, 
they demonstrate such a total lack of faith in 
Yahweh that he punishes by forcing them to 
remain in the wilderness for an entire genera- 
tion before they are led into battle to claim the 
Promised Land. 

° The Beginnings of the Conquest. After the forty 
years are over, the people of Israel, led still by 
Moses, head north following a path to the east 
of the Dead Sea in the area known as the Trans- 
jordan. There they encounter opposition and 
begin the battles to overtake the land, defeating 
their enemies and slaughtering the opposition in 
a violent act of annihilation. This land is distrib- 
uted among two and a half of the twelve tribes. 
The book ends with the people (all two or three 
million of them) poised on the east bank of 
the Jordan, ready to cross over to do battle with 
the peoples of Canaan. 


And so, in terms of chronology, there is an im- 
balance in the action that takes place in the final 
four books of the Pentateuch. From the time the 
people arrive at Mount Sinai in Exodus 19 until 
they leave in Numbers 10 (a total of 54 chapters— 
including all of the book of Leviticus), a total of 
eleven months passes; but from Numbers 10 to 20 
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(just 11 chapters), there is a passage of 40 years. 
Even though not a lot of space is devoted to those 
years in the narrative, a lot happens—most of it not 
good from the point of view of Moses and of 
God himself. 


Some Literary Themes of the 
Narrative 


Some of the main themes of the narrative can be 
summed up under the following headings. 


THE FRAUGHT RELATIONSHIP WITH GOD 
Throughout the account of Israel in the wilderness 
there runs a constant refrain of human complaint 
and divine punishment. The Israelites think it is 
miserable to be off in a barren wilderness, away 
from the safety and comforts of civilization, and 
they have no qualms about complaining and 
moaning about it. God becomes fed up with their 
complaints and makes them pay in big ways. This 
happens time and again. The following are some of 
the key incidents. 


THE FOOD SHORTAGE With two or three 
million mouths to feed, it is no surprise that there 
were serious problems with the food supply. Soon 
after leaving Mount Sinai, the people complain 
about it: 


The rabble among them had a strong craving; 
and the Israelites also wept again and said, “If 
only we had meat to eat! We remember the 
fish we used to eat in Egypt for nothing, the 
cucumbers, the melons, the leeks, the onions, 
and the garlic; but now our strength is dried 
up, and there is nothing at all but this manna 
to look at.” (Numbers 11:4—6) 


The manna was God’s daily supply of food for the 
Israelites from the time they left Egypt. At night the 
dew would settle on the ground, and in the morning 
a white, flaky substance would be left behind, which 
the Israelites would gather and cook in loaves like 
bread or small cakes. Por the most part, that is their 
subsistence, day in and day out. And they were tired 
of it. It may seem like a sensible complaint to the 
Almighty, but God does not see it this way: “Then 
the LORD became very angry and Moses was dis- 
pleased” (Numbers 11:10). God decides to give his 
ungrateful people what they want by providing 
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them with some serious meat. He tells them that 
they will have way too much of a good thing: 


You shall eat not only one day, or two days, or 
five days, or ten days, or twenty days, but for 
a whole month—until it comes out of your 
nostrils and becomes loathsome to you— 
because you have rejected the LORD who is 
among you and have wailed before him, 
saying “Why did we ever leave Egypt?” 
(Numbers 11:19—20). 


God then sends in enormous numbers of quails 
who land, and conveniently fall exhausted, outside 
the presumably very large camp of the Israelites. 
The quail were three feet deep all around. The 


the Transjordan (east of Jordan) area. 


people gathered them together and ate them, but 
God poisoned them with the meat and inflicted 
them “with a very great plague” (Numbers 11:33). 


THE AUTHORITY OF MOSES In addition to 
complaining about the food, people complain about 
the leadership of Moses. Most striking, it was his 
brother Aaron (the head of all the priests) and his 
sister Miriam who find reason to object to his high- 
handed ways: “Has the LORD spoken only through 
Moses? Has he not spoken through us also?” 
(Numbers 12:2). God once again is not pleased. He 
sends a cloud over their tent, and when it lifts, 
Miriam is covered with leprosy. Moses prays for 
her, and God makes her remain leprous for seven 
days before restoring her to health. 
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Later, three other wannabe leaders, Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, complain that Moses is too 
self-assertive in his leadership and insist, along with 
250 companions, that they too be exalted to posi- 
tions of authority (Numbers chapter 16). This time 
God is not so kind to the three ringleaders: “The 
earth opened up and swallowed them up, along 
with their households . .. so that they and all that 
belonged to them went down alive into Sheol” 
(Numbers 16:32—33). Then fire comes from heaven 
and consumes their 250 cohorts. 

Later still, the people of Israel are still found to 
be complaining: 


The people spoke against God and against 
Moses, “Why have you brought us up out of 
Egypt to die in the wilderness? For there is no 
food and no water, and we detest this misera- 
ble food.” (Numbers 21:5) 


This time God responds by sending poisonous 
snakes among the people, who die when bitten. 
Moses prays for a solution, and God tells him to 
make a snake out of bronze and to place it on top of 
a pole. Anyone who looks at the snake will survive 
the snakebite. 


DISOBEDIENCE TO THE LAW In. other 
instances, members of the community violate the 
Law that Moses had just received some time before 
on Sinai. One man is found gathering firewood on 
the Sabbath—the day of rest (Numbers 15:32-36). 
It is reported to Moses, who is told by the LORD 
that they are to show no mercy. “The whole 
congregation” takes the man outside the camp and 
stones him to death. 


THE ULTIMATE BETRAYAL: THE REFUSAL TO 
TRUST YAHWEH = The most serious breach with 
Yahweh happens relatively early in the narrative. 
This is what causes the children of Israel to remain 
in the wilderness for forty years. After leaving 
Mount Sinai, the people have journeyed north so 
that they are to the south of the Promised Land of 
Canaan. Moses sends in twelve spies to observe the 
land, presumably to help him develop a strategy of 
attack (Numbers 13:1-3). The men cross through 
the land and are absolutely amazed at what they see. 
The land is so rich and fertile that it is nothing like 
what they are experiencing in the wilderness with 
their daily rations of manna. They cut down a 
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cluster of grapes. It is so enormous they have to 
carry it on a pole between two of them. 

That is the good news. The bad news is very bad 
indeed. They have found that the land is heavily 
populated and fortified. The towns are large and 
walled. And the inhabitants of the land are enor- 
mous. By comparison, “to ourselves we seemed like 
grasshoppers, and so we seemed to them” (Num- 
bers 13:33). Of the twelve spies, only two, Joshua 
and a man named Caleb, are in favor of pressing the 
attack. The others are dead set against it and cause a 
rebellion among the people, who decide to choose 
another leader to take them back to Egypt (Num- 
bers 14:4). They want to stone Moses and Aaron. 
God, of course, is angered. This is what brings 
about the downfall of that generation..Moses prays 
for God to forgive their lack of trust, and God indi- 
cates that he will forgive the people. But 


None of the people who have seen my glory 
and the signs that I did in Egypt and in the 
wilderness, and yet have tested me these ten 
times and have not obeyed my voice, shall see 
the land that I swore to give to their ancestors 


(Numbers 14:22—23),. 


The only exceptions will be Joshua and Caleb. 
All the others will die off in the wilderness; it will 
be their children who will enter into the land 
“flowing with milk and honey.” 


THE DISOBEDIENCE OF MOSES Even Moses 
is not destined to enter the Promised Land. In a 
later incident, we find the people complaining once 
more about their lack of supplies—this time of 
water (Numbers chapter 20). The LORD tells 
Moses to supply them with water by going up to a 
certain large boulder and commanding that it bring 
forth water. Instead of speaking to the boulder, 
Moses strikes it twice with his staff. The waters 
gush out, but God is displeased. It may seem like a 
slight infringement, but it is very significant to 
God. Because Moses did not do exactly as he was 
instructed, “therefore you shall not bring this 
assembly into the land that I have given them” 
(Numbers 20:12). 


THE CONQUEST OF THE TRANSJORDAN 
Now that forty years have passed, Israel is ready and 


_able to conquer the Promised Land. As indicated 


earlier, this time instead of coming into the land 


from the south (the original plan when the twelve 
spies had been sent out), they approach from the 
east, on the other side of the Jordan River. This 
Jand is also occupied, and Israel fights the armies of 
two of the local kings, Sihon of the Amorites and 
Og of Bashan, fiercely with the sword (it is not clear 
where the Israelites’ weapons came from) and 
soundly defeat them (Numbers chapter 21). After a 
number of other episodes—which, among other 
things, include a lengthy account of an unwilling 
prophet Balaam and his talking donkey (Numbers 
22—24)—the second census is taken, more ritual 
laws are laid down, and the people, still led by 
Moses, continue their attack on the people occupying 
the land in the Transjordan. 

Their next victim is the people of Midian, and 
this account illustrates the policies of war that 
Yahweh insists his people follow. There is to be a 
massive slaughter of the opposition. God orders 
the Israelite army to kill every male, and they do 
so (Numbers 31:7); they then burn all their towns. 
Moses becomes angry, though, when he learns 
that the women and children were spared. He 
orders that every male boy and infant be killed, 
along with every woman who is not a virgin. The 
young virgins, however, the men can keep for 
themselves (Numbers 31:15—18). This, needless to 
say, will be a brutal conquest—to be continued in 
the book of Joshua. 


Some Historical and Literary 
Perspectives 


Given our earlier discussions about the historical 
problems with the narratives of the Pentateuch in 
general, there is no reason to spend considerable time 
with those found here in the book of Numbers. 
Here too there are internal inconsistencies, implausi- 
bilities, and sundry other issues. Biblical scholars have 
long thought that it is hard to imagine that two and 
a half or three million people could be sustained in 
the wilderness, no matter how much manna was fall- 
ing on the ground at night. The armies of Israel 
slaughter the opposition—but with what weapons, 
exactly? Moreover, how could these massive en- 
campments, not to mention the enormous battles, 
have occurred and there be no trace of it, at all, in the 
archaeological record? Furthermore, the numbers of 
people involved appear internally inconsistent. We 
have seen that the first census indicated that there 
were over 600,000 men over the age of twenty in the 
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Israelite camp. But in a separate counting, we are told 
that all of the firstborn males among the Israelites 
(from one month old upward) numbered 22,273 
(Numbers 3:43). You can do the math yourself. This 
would have to mean that every single family among 
the Israelites had twenty-seven males who were not 
the firstborn. 

And so, once again, we appear to be dealing not 
with historical realities but with legendary tales, 
which, like the other legends of the Pentateuch, are 
trying to convey lessons. Here the lessons are rela- 
tively clear and straightforward. God is all-powerful 
and is able to protect and defend his people and 
make them not only survive but thrive. But disobe- 
dience has very dire consequences indeed. All God 
asks for is trusting acceptance and faithfulness to 
what he demands. Anything less than that will be se- 
verely punished. But in the end, God will act on 
behalf of his people. For {Israel is distinctly his, and 
the Israelites are the only people he is concerned 
with. The other peoples—the ones occupying the 
land that God has promised to give to the descen- 
dants of Abraham—not only have no right to live 
where they do: they have no right to live. Israel is 
instructed not just to uproot these people from their 
homes; they are to slaughter them, to the last person 
(except, in some cases, for the young virgins, whom 
the men can take for themselves).'These are lessons 
that we will see repeated throughout the historical 
books of the Hebrew Bible. 


S THE BOOK OF 
‘) DEUTERONOMY 


The final book of the Pentateuch receives its name 
from the circumstance that in it, Moses delivers the 
Law to the Israelites a second time. Deuteronomy 
literally means “second law,” although in principle 
it is actually the same law, only given on a different 
occasion. This is the one place in the Pentateuch 
where we encounter D material; and here we get it 
in abundance, as it is virtually the entire book with 
the exception of the final chapter, which largely 
comes from P, as the Priestly editor wraps up his 
long five-book conglomeration of texts. 

This editor was faced with a difficult problem: he 
had his own account of the giving of the Law, in 
what is now the legal portions of Exodus, Leviticus, 
and Numbers; but he had available to him as well 
this other source, which also told of the giving of 
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the Law but did so in different terms, sometimes 
very different terms. How was he to solve that 
problem? He did so by making this the second time 
Moses delivered the Law to the Israelites. Now it is 
given to the children of those who received it the 
first time because the first generation had perished 
in the wilderness as a punishment for their refusal 
to trust that Yahweh would fulfill his promises to 
them by giving them the land. On the verge 
of crossing the Jordan River to attack the cities of 
Canaan and so “inherit” the land, the children of 
Israel once more hear the Law, in preparation for 
their conquest. 

The book of Deuteronomy is set up, then, as 
Moses’ final address to his people. He will not be 
able to enter the land himself because of his own 
(somewhat minor) infraction. The book of Deuter- 
onomy will end with his death and burial. But the 
rest of the book more or less consists of Moses 
speaking. Among other things he will stress in his 
farewell address, even more than in the earlier parts 
of the Pentateuch, are the blessings that will accrue 
to the children of Israel if they are faithful to God 
and, yet even more, the curses that will plague them 
if they are not. The curses are particularly dire and 
take up about four times as much space as the 
blessings. 

The following is a rough literary structure of the 
main portions of the book: 


¢ Moses’ Opening Speeches (Deuteronomy chapters 
1-11). The opening of the book sets up all that 
will follow: “These are the words that Moses 
spoke to all Israel beyond the Jordan. . . . Moses 
undertook to expound this law as follows” (Deu- 
teronomy 1:1, 5). After instructing the Israelites 
to appoint tribal leaders for themselves, Moses 
provides a brief review of the history of their 
wandering in the wilderness and their conquest 
of the Transjordan. He then launches into an 
opening restatement of the Law, beginning with 
the Decalogue (Deuteronomy chapter 5). he 
spends considerable time urging the people to 
obey the Law and not to rebel again, and con- 
cludes this opening set of addresses with a nice 
summary of his overarching point: 


See I am setting before you today a blessing 
and a curse: the blessing, if you obey the 
commandments of the LORD your God 


that I am commanding you today; and the 
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curse if you do not obey the commandments 
of the LORD your God, but turn from the 
way that I am commanding you today, to 
follow other gods that you have not known. 
(Deuteronomy 11:26—28) 


* The book of Deuteronomy will not only stress 
the blessings and curses but also the importance 
of worshiping God and only God—no others. 

° The Regiving of the Law (Deuteronomy chapters 
12-26). These chapters are sometimes called the 
“Deuteronomic Code.” Like the Covenant 
Code, the Holiness Code, and the Priestly 
Code that we considered earlier, this collection 
of laws may have once been a self-standing 
composition; or it may be that the author of the 
D source simply gathered together a range of 
earlier laws into this longer collection. The col- 
lection is not clearly organized into distinct 
groupings of laws, but many of the same kinds 
of laws that we have already considered can be 
found here as well. 

« There are laws about religious ceremonies and 
regulations—in particular the insistence, dis- 
tinctive of Deuteronomy, that the only valid 
worship of Yahweh is to take place in the cen- 
tral sanctuary of the people. We have seen ear- 
lier that D was produced during the time of the 
Israelite monarchy (some 600 years after the 
days of Moses himself). At that time, the cen- 
tral sanctuary was no longer the tabernacle— 
the tent the Israelites carried with them 
around the wilderness—but the Temple in 
Jerusalem constructed by Solomon. For the 
author of this book, that is the one and only place 
where sacrifices are to be made to God. This is a 
major emphasis of his book. 

« There are laws concerning clean and unclean 
foods, civil laws, and criminal laws—much as 
in others of the legal corpora. And sometimes 
(as with the Decalogue) the laws in fact are the 
same laws as in the P materials. But there are 
different laws as well, and some laws that 
govern people and situations not envisioned 
in the other legal codes. 

* Some Distinctive Laws. Among the instruc- 
tions that are distinctive to Deuteronomy are 
those that pertain to kings, prophets, and 
Levites. 

¢ The kings of Israel are not to acquire many 
horses, many wives, or too much gold and 


e 


silver (Deuteronomy 17:14-18). These re- 
quirements are almost certainly directed 
against what were seen to be abuses of the 
later kings of Israel; one naturally thinks of 
King Solomon (who reigned more than 
200 years after this speech was allegedly 
given), who was not only unbelievably rich 
but who also had a very bad reputation 
indeed for having so many wives and 
concubines—700 princesses and 300 concu- 
bines, according to 1 Kings 11:3-4. As we 
will see, these excesses brought about some 
rather negative feelings against Solomon by 
some of the biblical authors who thought 
these other wives turned him away from 
Yahweh. Many of the other kings fared no 
better; but indeed were much worse in the 
eyes of the later biblical historians. In any 
event, for many scholars, this kind of legis- 
lation is a clear and certain indication that 
Deuteronomy does not present a speech 
that actually came from the lips of Moses 
but that was composed at a much later time 
in light of problems that had arisen in a dif- 
ferent context. 

Prophets. There are two passages (Deuter- 
onomy chapters 13 and 18) that deal with 
false “prophets.” As we will see in chapter 
9, prophets—that is, religious figures who 
claimed to be delivering revelations di- 
rectly from God—arose during the Israel- 
ite monarchy. The difficulty with a prophet 
is that it is not always possible to determine 
whether his revelation comes from God or 
is simply something he has made up him- 
self for his own purposes. Deuteronomy 
provides some guidelines for making those 
decisions. Once again, this legislation is 
presupposing a much later historical con- 
text long after the days of Moses. 

Levites. The Levites were the descendants 
of Jacob’s son Levi; from their ranks came 
Aaron, whose descendants were the priests 
who were the ones who officiated at the 
religious ceremonies in the central sanctu- 
ary (in monarchical times, the sacrifices in 
the Jerusalem Temple). In Deuteronomy, 
the Levites are given greater authority than 
in other legal codes in that they are equated 
in places with the priests themselves (all 
priests were Levites, but not all Levites 
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were priests). This greater prominence may 
also reflect the interests of later times. 
Before the Temple became the one and 
only place where sacrifices could be made, 
Levites apparently ran religious services in 
other cultic shrines, especially in the north- 
ern part of Israel. Once these practices were 
disallowed, the Levites were more or less 
put out of a job. The emphasis on their sig- 
nificance in Deuteronomy may have been 
an attempt to give them higher standing in 
the community with their loss of income 
and occupation. For this author, “The le- 
vitical priests, the whole tribe of Levi... 
may eat the sacrifices that are the LORD’s 
portion.” They too are to be treated like 
priests. 
The Covenant Renewal (Deuteronomy chapters 
27-28). After Moses gives the Law for the second 
time, he and the community elders urge the 
people in stark and vivid language to keep it. 
Particularly striking are the blessings and curses 
enunciated in chapter 28. If the people keep the 
law, they will be blessed by Yahweh: 


Blessed shall you be in the city, and blessed 
shall you be in the field. Blessed shall be the 
fruit of your womb, the fruit of your ground, 
and the fruit of your livestock. ... Blessed 
shall you be when you come in and blessed 
shall you be when you go out. (Deuteron- 
omy 28:3-6) 


Their enemies will melt away before them; they 
will have abundant crops; they will “abound in 
prosperity’; and “all the peoples of the earth... 
shall be afraid of you.” If, however, they choose 
not to be obedient, they can expect just the op- 
posite: curses at every turn. Then, 


The LORD will send upon you disaster, 
panic, and frustration in everything you at- 
tempt to do until you are destroyed. ... 
The LORD will make the pestilence cling to 
you.... The LORD will afflict you with 
consumption, fever, inflammation, with 
fiery heat and drought. .. . The LORD will 
cause you to be defeated before your ene- 
mies... . Your corpses shall be food for every 
bird of the air and animal of the earth. ... 
The LORD will afflict you with the boils of 
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Nearly all religions have sacred places that are set aside 
for the worship of the deity. But how can you have a 
sacred place if you are not settled down in a single loca- 
tion but are on the move? You can have one if the sacred 
place is a tent that you move with you. 

According to the books of the Pentateuch, Israel was 
on the move after leaving Egypt and before conquering 
the Holy Land. According to the Priestly source P, their 
sanctuary was in fact a large tent called the tabernacle 
(see figure 5.5). It was believed in some circles that the 
tabernacle was a kind of mirror image of the place 
where God dwelt in heaven. In other words, God lived 
in a tent. But his tent on earth was very special (and the 
one in heaven, needless to say, would have been very, 
very special). In it was housed the ark of the covenant, 
on which God himself was thought to be enthroned in 
his manifestation here on earth. 

The tabernacle was made up of woven curtains ona 
wooden frame. It could be assembled and disassembled 
as the people were on the move. It enclosed a large area 
of 75 x 150 feet—so roughly half the size of a football 
field. The inside was divided in half: the first half was 
where any of the Israelites could go; the other half was 
closed off and was only for the priests. This inner part 


contained a table where offerings were made, an altar, 
and a seven-branched lamp stand. Deeper inside was a 
special room called the “holy of holies”—that is, the 
most holy, or sacred place. This was a curtained-off 
room that no one could enter except the high priest, on 
one day of the year—the Day of Atonement—when he 
would make atonement for the people’s sins. Inside this 
holy of holies was the ark itself. 

The ark was an elaborate wooden box, about 4 x 
2.5 feet—the size of a modern cedar chest. It was over- 
laid with gold and had rings on each corner through 
which poles could be inserted so it could be carried. But 
more significant, on top of it was a covering that boasted 
two winged angelic-like beings called “cherubim.” In an- 
cient Israel it was believed that God himself sat between 
these cherubim so that the ark was his throne. That is 
why the room that housed the ark was so very holy, and 
why not just anyone could come in to get a glimpse. 
It was set apart from all else. 

Inside the ark were stored the two tablets that God 
gave Moses on Mount Sinai containing the Decalogue. 
This was a sacred depository, then, for the most sacred 
of texts: the covenant that God had made with his 
people Israel. 


Historically, one of the most important passages of the 
entire Torah for Jewish worship, and eventually for 
Christian understandings of the Old Testament, is found 
in Deuteronomy 6:4—5: 


Hear, O Israel: The LORD is our God, the LORD 
alone. You shall love the LORD your God with alk 
your heart, and with all your soul, and with all 
your might. 


These words are traditionally known as the 
Shema—because in Hebrew, that is the first word, 
translated “hear.” There have been various translations 
of the Hebrew of these verses over the years, some of 
them seeming to emphasize that Judaism is strictly 


monotheistic: “Hear O Israel, the Lord our God, the 
Lord is One.” But probably the first translation is to be 
preferred. This foundational statement of what it means 
to be a follower of the God of Israel is stressing not that 
other gods do not exist but that these other gods are 
not to be accepted or worshiped as gods by the Israel- 
ites. Yahweh alone “is our God.” And the sacred reli- 
gious duty of the Israelite is to love Yahweh with his or 
her whole being. 

As we will see, Jesus of Nazareth maintained that this 
was “the first and great commandment.” It is not the 
first commandment to be given in Scripture—far from 
it—but for Jesus, and then his followers, it is the one of 
first importance. Many Jewish readers to this day con- 
tinue to see it as the cornerstone of their faith. 


FIGURE 6.2 This stele, discovered in 1901, contains the 
famous Code of Hammurapi of Babylon. The code contains 
282 laws (written out underneath the portrayal of Hammu- 
rapi receiving them from Shamash, the sun god), many of 
which are similar to those found in the Torah of Scripture. 


Egypt, with ulcers, scurvy, and itch, of which 
you cannot be healed... . You shall become 
an object of horror, a proverb, a byword 
among all the peoples where the LORD will 
lead you. (Deuteronomy 28:20-37) 


* Moses’ Final Speech and Death (Deuteronomy 
chapters 29-34). Moses then delivers his final ad- 
dress to the people, appoints Joshua to be his suc- 
cessor, and delivers his final blessing on the 
people. He goes up from the plains of Moab to 
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Mount Nebo where he is shown the entire 
Promised Land by God. He then dies and is 
buried. But, we are told, no one knows where 
his grave is. And then the book ends with a final 
encomium on this great man of God. 


Never since has there arisen a prophet in 
Israel like Moses, whom the LORD knew 
face to face. He was unequaled for all the 
signs and wonders that the LORD sent him 
to perform in the land of Egypt. .. . And for 
all the mighty deeds and all the terrifying 
displays of power that Moses performed 
in the sight of all Israel. (Deuteronomy 
34:10—-12) 


The Historical Context for 
the D Source 


I have already pointed out that some of the laws of 
Deuteronomy presuppose a later situation, during 
the monarchy. In chapter 4, I indicated briefly 
when, more precisely, scholars think we can date 
the source: to the mid-seventh century B.C.E. (some 
600 years after the days of Moses). There are a 
number of indications that these laws were written 
down by priests, or Levites, living in the northern 
part of Israel. If you have read the Pentateuch care- 
fully, you will have noticed that sometimes Mount 
Sinai is called Mount Horeb. This is the name of 
the holy mountain preferred in sources such as E 
and D that are thought to have originated from the 
north. Other northern concerns are the Levites and 
the emphasis on prophecy. At the same time, the 
source appears to have been later edited and ex- 
panded by an author living in the south, given its 
emphasis on the need to worship only in the Temple 
in Jerusalem. 

The laws of Deuteronomy, like those of P, were 
placed in a conceptual frame that appears to have 
been informed by political peace treaties known at 
the time. Since the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury, scholars have been impressed by the similari- 
ties between Deuteronomy and a set of treaties 
discovered in 1956, connected with the Assyrian 
king Esarhaddon, who ruled in 681-669 B.c.zE.— 
just a few years before the D source would have 
been written. These treaties are in many ways simi- 
lar to the Hittite suzerainty treaties we have already 
examined. In them, the suzerain is named; divine wit- 
nesses are invoked; the vassals are to swear loyalty to 
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the king alone; and, in particular, there are numer- 
ous curses laid on the vassal if he fails to comply 
with his commitment to keep the stipulations that 
have been spelled out. Once again, apart from the 
invocation of divine witnesses, this sounds very 
much like what we find in Deuteronomy. Yahweh 
himself is the Sovereign Lord, the suzerain; Israel is 
his vassal; the people of Israel are to be loyal to 
Yahweh and to give allegiance to no other; should 
they fail to keep their covenantal obligations, nu- 
merous severe and even dire curses will descend on 
them. The D source appears to be formulated as a 
kind of political alliance with Yahweh, as formu- 
lated by Levites living in the northern part of the 
kingdom. 

But the source became particularly important 
not in the northern part of Israel but in the south, in 
the nation of Judah, during the reign of the good 
king Josiah. 

According to 2 Kings 22-23, in about 612 B.c.E.. 
Josiah sponsored a number of repairs and renova- 
tions in the Temple of Jerusalem that, since the days 
of Solomon over 300 years earlier, had fallen on 
hard times. In the course of these repairs, Hilkiah, 
the high priest, is said to have discovered “the book 
of the law in the house of the LORD” (2 Kings 
22:8). Josiah had the book read to him, and he 
shrank in horror. This book indicated that disaster 
would come upon the people if they did not adhere 
to its laws. Josiah reacted swiftly and decisively. He 
called for a special ceremony and had the book read 
aloud to all the people of Judah and pledged before 
them all to keep the commandments found in it. 

Then he went on a religious mission. He ordered 
that all of the vessels dedicated to other gods (espe- 
cially the god Baal and the goddess Asherah— 
Canaanite deities) be removed from the Temple and 
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be destroyed. (One can sense how far the religion 
had come, if other gods were actually being wor- 
shiped in the Jerusalem Temple.) He deposed all the 
priests in Judah who were dedicated to serving 
other gods (another indication). He brought out the 
image of Asherah that was in the Temple and had it 
destroyed. He destroyed the “houses of the male 
prostitutes that were in the house of the Lord.” He 
destroyed the shrines and holy places committed to 
the worship of other gods. He pulled down the 
altars dedicated to these gods. And generally he 
cleaned house, rather seriously, in religious terms. 

This reform by Josiah emphasized the importance 
of worshiping Yahweh alone, no other gods, and 
doing so in the central sanctuary of Jerusalem. In 
other words, Josiah implemented the strict demands 
that are now found in the book of Deuteronomy. It 
is for this reason that scholars have long held that the 
“book of the Law” that the high priest Hilkiah found 
in the Temple was none other than the D source, the 
heart and soul of what was to become the book of 
Deuteronomy. 

This, then, would have been a book that was 
produced in the northern part of the land of Israel 
but that came, by some means, to be revered and 
possibly edited and expanded in the south and then 
deposited (with a lot of other things, apparently) in 
the Temple in Jerusalem. It became centrally im- 
portant for the reforms of Josiah, who was seen by 
the author of 2 Kings as one of the greatest mon- 
archs in the history of Judah precisely because of his 
religious reforms. The stature of the book was then 
assured when, about a century later, it came into 
the hands of the priestly redactor of the Pentateuch, 
who incorporated it more or less wholesale into the 
five-volume work that was then passed down 
through history as the Torah. 
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Ata Pisce: Numbers and Deuteronomy 


Moses finishes delivering the Law to the people of Israel in the 
beginning of Numbers. Then, after Israel leaves Mount Sinai, 
they repeatedly grumble, complain, and sin against God. God 
forces them to remain in the wilderness for forty years until 
the generation that experienced the Exodus dies off. 

In the book of Deuteronomy, as their descendants 
are poised on the Promised Land, Moses gives them the 
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Law as well, in a second recounting. Some of the laws of 
Deuteronomy are like those of Exodus through Num- 
bers; some are different because they are based on a 
different account, the D source, which dated not to the 
time of Moses but to the seventh century B.c.£., some 
600 years later. 
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s we move now beyond the Pentateuch, we 
come to another collection of historical 
writings in the Hebrew Bible. Joshua, 
Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, and 1 and 2 Kings are usu- 
ally thought of and treated as a group of books prob- 
ably all written by the same author (or group of 
authors). These books narrate the life of Israel once 
it comes to the Promised Land, as it conquers ‘the 
peoples already dwelling there, divides up the land, 
lives in the land as a group of tribes, comes to be 
ruled by kings, and eventually is defeated by other 
foreign powers and removed from the land. In the 
Tanakh, these books are considered the “Former 
dalunee modern scholars have preferred calling 
them the *Deuteronontistic History,” as they 
record the ‘history of ancient Israel between the 
entry to the land and the exile in terms highly 
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reminiscent of, and probably dependent on, the re- 
ligious views set forth in the older D source that 
makes up the book of Deuteronomy. 


> THE DEUTERONOMISHC 
HISTORY 


Thie x boss of the D euterononistic Fsto ry (just 
four books in the Hebrew Bible because 1 and 2 
Samuel are counted as one book, as are 1 and 2 Kings) 
(rover @arge span of Tih fearly 00 yeins. Cliesy 
erm centuries cai bE divided up-to fomrminore or 
dess discrete timmperads; . 


»  Fie=Periad-0f-the-Gouqnest. The book of Joshua 
records the conquest of the Promised Land by 


the invading Israelite army and then thé distribu- 
tion of the conquered land among the twelve 
tribes of Israel, each tribe receiving a portion. 
Ci in aFthe|ndges The book of Judges tells 
stories of political and military events in the two 
centuries or so between the conquest and the 
time of the monarchy, the time Israel is ruled by 
kings; the stories focus on certain “‘judges,” mil- 
itary leaders who rule different tribes and lead 
their battles against enemies in the land. 

Phe Cnindatondrehy, 1 and 2 Samuel and 1 Kings 
tell of the golden age of ancient Israel as it moves 
from being a loose confederation of tribes to be- 
coming a united nation ruled by a king—first 
the troubled Saul, then the glorious David, and 
then his wise and wealthy but somewhat profli- 
gate son Solomon. 

Ear Rivided—Mouarchy, The second portion of 1 
Kings and all of 2 Kings covers the time when 
the nation is split in half: with the northern part, 
Israel, ruled by a series of kings from different 
families and the southern part, Judah, bya differ- 
ent series of kings—all of them (in the south) 
descendants of David. The history takes us up 
to the point where Israel is destroyed by the 
Assyrians in 722 B.c.z. and then Judah by the 
Babylonians in 586 B.c.E. 
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Since the mid-twentieth century, scholars have 
recognized that these books were originally a unit, 
written by an author or group of authors (or editors) 
who depended on the book of Deuteronomy (or the 
D source itself) for its overarching themes and per- 
spectives. These include the following: 


* All history is guided by Yahweh. 

¢ Yahweh requires exclusive worship; no other 
gods may be worshiped alongside of him. 

* The sacrificial cult is to be localized in the Temple 
in Jerusalem; other cultic sites are strictly forbidden. 

¢ Obedience to these requirements will bring bless- 
ings and rewards; disobedience will bring curses 
and punishment. 

* The very bad things that happen throughout 
the history of Israel are therefore not because of 
political or military realities (e.g., the aggressive 
foreign policies of much more powerful nations) 
but because of Israel’s disobedience to the de- 
mands of Yahweh their God. 


The Deuteronomistic Historian (for the sake of 
convenience, I will speak of him as a single author) 
was, of course, relying on oral traditions (and some 
no-longer surviving written sources). These spoke 
of the past history of the nation, from the time of 
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the conquest up to his own day, which was possibly 
in the late seventh century, soon after Josiah’s 
reform that we have already discussed (see chapter 4, 
pp. 55-56). He had inherited stories that had been 
told and retold over the vast stretches of time that 
separated him from the earliest events that he 
narrated—600 years of oral traditions about the 
early years of the people in the land. We can prob- 
ably assume, therefore, that there will be some his- 
torically accurate information in his accounts but 
large legendary elements as well. 

The author appears to have lived in the southern 
nation of Judah, which he finds to be less problem- 
atic than the northern land of Israel—-which was 
in constant violation of God’s demands. Unlike 
the north, during the divided monarchy, the south 
had several “good” kings (especially King Josiah). 
A good king, for this author, is not one who was 
militarily successful or politically savvy but one 
who followed the dictates of the Torah, especially 
as found in the book of Deuteronomy. The final 
edition of the multivolume book appears to 
have been produced and published sometime 
after the Babylonian exile; and in its final form, it 
is particularly harsh toward the kings of Israel 
(the north), who are regularly condemned for not 
adhering to the requirements that Yahweh had set 
forth for his people. 
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The_book of Joshuais-devoted- cathe conquest of 
the Promised Land-nder-the:leadership-of the suc- 
cessor of Moses, fashua; and the distribution of the 
conquered territories among the twelve tribes of 
Israel. If the exodus is thought to have occurred 
around 1250 B.c.z., the events of this book should 
be conceived of as happening forty years later, so at 
the end of the thirteenth century. 
Literary Overview : 
The book contains a number of interesting, power- 
ful, and even disturbing stories, which will repay a 
careful reading and rereading. Once again, I will 
not give a blow-by-blow summary of all that takes 
place, but I will indicate some of the highlights to 
refresh your memory: 


oa ee a: 
¢ ‘Joslida, as Moses’ successor, {s-given-ingtructions 
frShi-God: not about how to conquer the land 
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but abdur-the. need_to= reinairfrthhul to-the 
‘[orelythat Moses received. It is that, not military 
strategy or prowess, which will bring victory: 


My servant Moses is dead. Now proceed to 
cross the Jordan, you and all this people, 
into the land that I am giving to them, 
the Israelites... . Only be strong and very 
courageous, being careful to act in accor- 
dance with all the law that my servant 
Moses commanded you; do not turn from 
it to the right hand or to the left, so that 
you may be successful wherever you go. 
This book of the law shall not depart out of 
your mouth; you shall meditate on it day 
and night, so that you may be careful to act 
in accordance with all that is written in it. 
For then you shall make your way prosper- 
ous, and then you shall be successful. 
(Joshua 1:2, 7-8) 


°  Preparations-forthe attack (Joshua chapters 1-5). 

* Joshua sends spies to scout out the land; they stay 
with a prostitute named Rahab in the city of 
Jericho (Joshua chapter 2). 

« The people of Israel cross the Jordan, led by the 
ark, which causes the waters to part to allow 
them to pass by on dry land (compare the exodus; 
Joshua chapter 3), 

« The people are prepared to do battle against 
the various peoples of Canaan: the Canaan- 
ites, Hittites, Hivites, Perizzites, Girgashites, 
Amorites, and Jebusites. We are told that Israel 
has 40,000 men armed for war (Joshua 4:13; 
contrast that with the 600,000 referred to in 
Numbers). 

© The men all undergo circumcision because, for 
unexplained reasons, they had not been circum- 
cised as babies (Joshua chapter 5). 

© Fhe-Caugqnest-of-Ganmm (Joshua chapters 6-12). 

The Israelites attack the cities and towns of 

Canaan, starting with the famous battle of Jeri- 

cho where the walls came a-tumblin’ down. 

° Central Canaan (Joshua chapters 6-8). Joshua 
appears to deploy a “divide and conquer” strat- 
egy; he first takes the cities in the central portion 
of the land and then, once the north and south 
are split off from one another, attacks each 
separately. 

* Southern Canaan (chapter 10). 

* Northern Canaan (chapter 11). 


Drotsionsif tie Laid (Joshua chapters 13-22). The 
twelve tribes each receive a portion of land. Two 
of the tribes, Reuben and Gad, and half the tribe 
of Manasseh, had already been given land in the 
Transjordan. The remaining tribes (including 
the other half of Manasseh) are given territories 
in what is today, roughly, Israel and Palestine. 
These twelve tribes are named after the twelve 
sons of Jacob, with two exceptions. The descen- 
dants of Levi are involved with priestly functions 
and so do not receive a portion of land; that leaves 
only eleven tribes. But, instead of Joseph, two 
tribes named after his sons Ephraim and Manassch 
are given allotments, bringing the total number 
back up to twelve. 

° Renewd-o-eaCorenmt (Joshua chapters 23-24). 
Joshua calls the people together and exhorts them 
to commit themselves to following the covenant 
God made with Moses, so that things will go 
well with them in the land: 


Now therefore revere the LORD, and serve 
him in sincerity and in faithfulness; put 
away the gods that your ancestors served 
beyond the River and in Egypt, and serve 
the LORD. Now if you are unwilling to 
serve the LORD, choose this day whom 
you will serve... but as for me and my 
household, we will serve the LORD.... 
The people said to Joshua, “The LORD 
our God we will serve, and him we will 


obey.” (Joshua 24:14—15, 24) 


Key Literary Aspects of the Books 
It should be clear that even though this book is all 
about assaults and battles, the author is far less inter- 
ested in the military aspects of the Conquest than 
he is in the religious aspects. Nor is he interested at 
all in the innocent people who are slaughtered in 
the course of Israel’s triumphs—he sees them as 
evil (because they worship other gods) and a po- 
tentially polluting element in the midst of Israel. 
His is a triumphalist narrative that insists that 
Israel will be given the land, no matter what, no 
matter how outnumbered or overmatched they 
are, so long as they remain faithful to Yahweh. 
For this author that means worshipping Yahweh 
alone, not worshiping other gods. Given the fact 
that victory comes so readily and even amazingly 
to those who follow this simple guideline, it is a 
‘marvel that anyone had any reason to do otherwise. 
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Throughout the Deuteronomistic History, we will 
see this motif played out time and again: “[The 
LORD] is a jealous God; he will not forgive your 
transgression or your sins. If you forsake the LORD 
and serve foreign gods, then he will turn and do 
you harm and consume you” (Joshua 24:19-20). 
Of preatestainterest’to most readers of Joshua 
over the years have beenits-traly-captivatingstories 
Cof-batrlecand “conquest (the distribution of the land 
in chapters 13-21, on the other hand, is somewhat 
lacking in dramatic intensity). Rather than discuss- 
ing at length all the battles, here I will focus on just 
two to give a sense of some of the author’s domi- 
nant themes, and then we will turn to the historical 
question of whether the account provides a record 
of what really happened or, instead, a much later 
legendary and highly fictionalized description of 
how Israel came to inherit the Promised Land. 


THE BATTLE OF JERICHO None of the stories 

of Joshua is better known, more compelling, or 

more disturbing than the famous battle of Jericho 

(Joshua chapter 6). [gricho-tsthe-first-poeintofatrack 

forsthe-invadirig fsraclite-armies. It is said to be a 

well-fortified city, with thtek=ayalls_as_the—fixst 

barrier:ofprorection. To attack the city, , Joshua has 

to figure out a way to deal with the walls. But he 

has little strategizing to do, as God-telf-him-hewta> 
go-abaut his business. 

The Israelite warriors are to march around the 
outside of the walls once a day for six days. Lead- 
ing them will be seven priests with rams’ horns 
and the ark of the covenant being carried behind 
them. (The ark is thought to have supernatural 
powers that can assure victory.) On the seventh 
day, the army is to march around the city seven 
times, with the priests blowing their horns. After 
the seventh time, the people are to shout, and the 
walls will come tumbling down of their own 
accord, leaving the city defenseless. The warriors 
are then to march into the city and commence the 
slaughter. 

These are God’s instructions, and because they 
come from the Almighty, you can be sure, as the 
reader of the story, that the plan is going to work. It 
does. Tehe_soldiers=marely-around=the—city as in- 
structed. The seventh day they do as told, they shout, 
theawalls-fall=dawn, and Joshua-instrictshis-people 
teckitFreveryane tithe city bat toete-takeany booty 

<a¥spotl> All the gold and silver and bronze and iron 
vessels are to be put into the sanctuary of Yahweh. 
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FIGURE 7.1 The route of conquest taken by Joshua and the Israelite army, according to the book of Joshua. (The inset 


indicates the conquest of the South.) 


The only people to be spared in the onslaught are 
Rahab—the prostitute who assisted the spies who 
came into the land in Joshua chapter 2—and her 
household, in reward for what she did. Everyone and 
everything else is to be, and was, killed: “Then they 
devoted to destruction by the edge of the sword all in 
the city, both men and women, young and old, oxen, 
sheep, and donkeys” (Joshua 6:21). 

This policy of the total annihilation of all living 
things is known as “lig#ea”—from a Hebrew word 
that simply means “devoted”: that is, devoted to God 
for destruction. The logic behind it appears to be that 
God is the one who has brought about the victory, 
and so to him belong the spoils. All things are then 
to be slaughtered for his sake, and nothing is to be 
used by anyone else. The biblical authors explained 
this policy by indicating thatéfanyone-wastett living 
Qiong the- enenités-in- the: Promised Land, ahey 
{might fater influcHte Israelites to-worslip-wthereeds. 
Everyone had to be killed. This is stated explicitly in 
the earlier expression of the policy of herem in the 
book of Deuteronomy, on the lips of Moses: 


As for the towns of these peoples that the 
LORD your God 1s giving you as an inheri- 
tance, you must not let anything that breathes 
remain alive. You shall annihilate them—the 
Hittites and the Amorites, the Canaanites and 
the Perizzites, the Hivites and the Jebusites— 
just as the LORD your God has commanded, 
so that they may not teach to you to do all the 
abhorrent things that they do for their gods, 
and you thus sin against the LORD your God. 
(Deuteronomy 20:16—-18) 


THE BATTLE OF Al The total commitment of 
God, and Joshua, to the policy of herem explains the 
next intriguing story, the Battle of Ai. Joshua’s spies 
tell him that the next city is not a major concern and 
that the entire army will not be needed to attack it, 
just two or three thousand soldiers. Joshua sends them 
out on what seems to be a routine mission; but instead 
of taking the city, they are beaten back and defeated. 
Joshua cannot understand why. Once again, though, 
it is not because of military strategy or power that 
these battles are won or lost; for this narrative, it 1s 
because of faithfulness to God’s demands. 

As it turns out, the herem of Jericho was not 
complete. Gibeknowrstioaiiyone—including the 
reader—acnoldliet named Achan ‘simply could not 
fesist_taking some of the spoils for himselftyom 
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jexicho: a beautiful mantle and some silver and gold. 
Rather than giving them over to the Lord’s sanctu- 
ary, he hid them in his tent, and God was.displeased. 
Fharas-wity:the city-of- Ai-could successfully défend 
{tselli—God was angry because his directions were 
not followed to the finest detail. 

And what was to happen to Achan as a result, 
once his sin was discovered? He himself was to be 
devoted to herem. The Israelites take him, his sons, 
his daughters; his oxen, donkeys, and sheep; his tent 
and all of his possessions outside the camp; they stone 
him to death, destroy everything else with fire, and 
cast stones over the lot of them. God takes herem 
very seriously, and if Israel wants to be successful in 
its military exploits, it needs to do so as well. 

Then follows one of the more intriguing battle 
scenes in the book. Joshua takes his army to Ai, sta- 
tions a portion of it behind the city out of sight, for 
an ambush. The rest of the army attacks the city 
from the front; the people of Ai come out to meet 
them in battle, and the Israelites, feigning defeat, 
flee from before them as the people from the city 
pursue. The ambush then is sprung, the troops 
behind the city rush into it, set it on fire, and now 
the people of Ai are trapped between two arms of 
the advancing forces. They-areshaughteredto-a-persan: 
awa, andebrld. 

Joshua proceeds to annihilate one city and town 
after the other (with only the citizens of Gibeon 
saving themselves by a clever ruse, narrated in Joshua 
chapter 10). After establishing control of the central 
area of the land, he turns his attention to the south, 
where he is fantastically successful: “So Joshua de- 
feated the whole land .. . and all their kinds; he left 
no one remaining, but utterly destroyed all that 
breathed, as the LORD God of Israel commanded” 
(Joshua 10:40). He then moves into the north where 
he decisively destroys a coalition of forces drawn up 
against him, so that, in the end, he “destroyed them 
with their towns” and “took the whole land, ac- 
cording to all that the LORD had spoken to Moses” 
(Joshua 11:21, 23). 

These are powerful and moving narratives with 
a theological point that can scarcely be missed by a 
careful reader. Moses was given the Law—God’s 
directions/instructions—in the Pentateuch. Joshua 
is told to keep the Law; this particularly applies to 
God’s instructions about war: everything is to be 
destroyed so that Israel can take over the land and 
livé there without foreign influence tempting them 
to worship other gods. If Joshua and his people, the 
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children of Israel, do what God commands, alt will 
be well, and they will succeed fantastically. If they 
do not, they will pay the consequences. 

Modern readers are interested, however, not ofily 
in the lessons that these stories convey but also ‘in 
their historical value. Does the book of Joshua give 
a reliable account of what actually happened when 
the children of Israel entered into the Promised 
Land? Are these stories historically accuratee 


The Historical Value of the Narrative 
When considering the historicity of the narratives 
of Joshua, the first thing to reemphasize is that these 
are not accounts written by eyewitnesses or by 
anyone who knew an eyewitness. They were writ- 
ten some 600 years later and were based on oral 
traditions that had been in circulation among 
people in Israel during all those intervening centu- 
ries. That is a long time. It would be like stories 
about what happened in the Americas during the 
1400s being written down today. Moreover, they 
are clearly molded according to theological assump- 
tions and perspectives. Biblical scholars have long 
noted that there is almost nothing in the accounts 
that suggests the author is trying to be purely de- 
scriptive of things that really happened. He 1s writ- 
ing an account that appears to be guided by his 
religious agenda, not by purely historical interests. 
That is why, when read closely, one finds so many 
problems with the narratives (see Box 7.2). 


* Internal Discrepancies. As we have seen, parts of 
Joshua stress that Joshua was fantastically suc- 
cessful in conquering the land: “Joshua defeated 
the whole land” (10:40); “Joshua took all that 
land” (11:16); “Joshua took the whole land” 
(11:23). If it were true that Joshua took “all” the 
“whole” land—why are there so many parts of 
the land that the text admits were not taken? The 
Deuteronomistic historian later has to acknowl- 
edge that when “Joshua was old... the LORD 
said to him ‘very much of the land still rentains 
to be possessed’” (Joshua 13:1). And so we are 
told that Jerusalem had not yet been taken 
(Joshua 15:63), or parts of Ephraim (16:10), 
or parts of Manasseh (17:12-13). At the end of 
the book, Joshua has to persuade the people to 
drive out the natives living in the land (Joshua 
230-13): 

¢ Tensions with Other Accounts. A similar problem 
arises between Joshua and other books of the 
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Deuteronomistic History. In Joshua chapter 11, 
for example, the Israelite forces completely an- 
nihilate the city of Hazor: “they put to the sword 
all who were in it, utterly destroying them; there 
was no one left who breathed, and he burned 
Hazor with fire.” If that were true, why is it that 
in the next book, Judges, the Canaanites still 
very muuch live in and control Hazor, under their 
king Jabin, whose powerful army afflicted and 
oppressed the Israelites (Judges 4)? 
General Implausibilities. A number of the stories in 
Joshua are so chock-full of the miraculous that his- 
torians simply cannot deal with them as historical 
narratives (see the excursus in chap. 2, this volume). 
None of the miracles is more striking than the ac- 
count in Joshua chapter 10, where the Israelite 
armies are having such a huge success routing the 
coalition of kings aligned against them that Joshua 
cries out to the sun to stop its movement in the sky. 
And the sun stands still at high noon for twenty- 
four hours before moving on again, giving the I[s- 
raelites ample time to complete the slaughter. As 
readers have long noted, it would be a miracle 
indeed if the earth suddenly stopped rotating on its 
axis for a day and then started up again, with no 
disturbance to the oceans, land masses, and life 
itself! (And if'a miracle were needed, why couldn't 
God simply speed up the slaughter?) 
Exteriial Verification and Archaeology. For biblical 
scholars, just as significant is the surviving physi- 
cal evidence (or rather lack of it) for the con- 
quest. Archaeologists have long noted that there 
is scant support for that kind of violent destruc- 
tion of the cities of Canaan—especially the ones 
mentioned in Joshua. Think for a second: if one 
were to look for archaeological evidence or other 
external verification to support the historical 
narratives of Joshua, what would one look for? 

= References to the invasion and conquest in other 
written sources outside the Bible. 

« Evidence that there were indeed walled cities 
and towns in Canaan at the time. 

= Archaeological evidence that the cities and towns 
mentioned actually were destroyed at the time 
(Jericho, Ai, Heshbon, etc.). 

» Shift in cultural patterns: that is, evidence of new 
people taking over from other peoples of a differ- 
ent culture (as you get in the Americas when Eu- 
ropeans came over, bringing witli them their 
own culture; different from that of the native 
Americans). 


There is no story in the Conquest narrative more 
impressive than the battle of the invading Israelites 
against the mighty fortified city of Jericho, with its large 
population and massive protecting walls. Unfortunately, 
archaeologists who have excavated the site of Jericho 
have discovered that the description of the great battle 
cannot be brought into harmony with the realities of 
history, 

In the story, the city of Jericho is so massive and pow- 
erful that the 40,000 Israelite warriors cannot simply 
attack it head-on. God gives them a miraculous victory 
by devising a plan to cause the walls to fall, ruining the 
powerful fortifications and giving the invaders direct 
access to the large city and its many inhabitants. 

Modern excavations have shown that the story is 
almost certainly a legend without historical basis. The 
first truly scientific archaeological examination of the site 


And what kind of verification do we actually get 
for the narratives of Joshua? The answer appears to 
be “none of the above.” There are no references in 
any other ancient source to a massive destruction of 
the cities of Canaan. Archaeologists have discovered 
that few of the places mentioned were walled towns 
at the time. Many of the specific cities cited as places 
of conquest apparently did not even exist as cities at 
the time. This includes, most notably, Jericho, which 
was a large city in the late thirteenth century B.C.E., 
as archaeologists have decisively shown (see Box 7.2). 
The same thing applies to Ai and Heshbon. These 
cities were neither occupied, nor conquered, nor re- 
inhabited in the days of Joshua. Moreover, there is 
no evidence of major shifts in cultural patterns 
taking place at the end of the thirteenth century in 
Canaan. There are, to be sure, some indications that 
some towns in Canaan were destroyed at about that 
time (two of the twenty places mentioned as being 
destroyed by Joshua were wiped out at about the 
right time: Hazor and Bethel). But that is true of 
virtually every time in antiquity: occasionally towns 
were destroyed by other towns or burned or other- 
wise abandoned. 

We are left, then, with a very big problem. The 
accounts in Joshua appear to be nonhistorical in 
many respects. This creates a dilemma for historians 
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was undertaken by Kathleen Kenyon in the 1950s, and 
her findings have been corroborated since. Archaeolo- 
gists now know that there was indeed an inhabited site at 
ancient Jericho from prehistoric times (going back to the 
Neolithic period). The site was inhabited on and off peri- 
odically throughout history—until today. But there was 
no walled city there—let alone a very large and heavily 
fortified city—at the end of the thirteenth century, when 
the Battle of Jericho allegedly took place. At the time, 
Jericho was a sparsely populated little place, and there 
were no walls around the city at all. 

Judging from the archaeological record, the biblical 
stories of Rahab the prostitute, the spies who scouted 
out the land, the attack of the Israelites, the miraculous 
fall of the walls, the slaughter of all the inhabitants—all 
of it appears to be the stuff of legend and not an account 
of real history as it actually happened. 


because two things are perfectly clear: (a) eventually 
there was a nation Israel living in the land of Canaan; 
but (b) there is no evidence that it got there by en- 
tering in from the east and destroying all the major 
cities in a series of violent military campaigns. 
Where then did Israel come from? 


Explanations for the Beginnings 
of Israel in the Land 


Modern scholars have come up with a number of 
explanations for how the nation of Israel emerged 
within the land known as Canaan. The following 
are the four most popular. 


1. The Conquest Theory. Popularized especially 
by American archaeologist William Albright in 
the mid-twentieth century, this view more or less 
accepts the accounts of Joshua as factually accu- 
rate. There really was a conquest of the land by 
the Israelites. Because of more recent archaco- 
logical discoveries, few except the most theologi- 
cally conservative scholars accept this view today. 

. The Immigration Theory. Put forth most 
compellingly by German scholar Albrecht Alt, 
this theory indicates that a group of people en- 
tered into Canaan from the outside and settled in 
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the sparsely inhabited highlands, only later to 
infiltrate down into the cities over which they 
eventually took control. Later, when they retold 
the stories of how it happened, they described a 
military conquest that never actually occurred. 
One problem with this view is that there is noth- 
ing in the archaeological record to suggest that 
the people later known as Israelites owed their 
existence entirely to outsiders coming into the 
land. Another problem is that there is no evi- 
dence that most of the towns and cities were 
taken over at any point. 

3. A Peasant Revolt. Popularized by American 
scholar George Mendenhall, this view maintains 
that there was a group of Israelites who escaped 
Egypt, who then joined forces with the economi- 
cally and politically oppressed peoples in the land 
of Canaan and eventually overthrew the ruling 
authorities in a grassroots revolt. Today, this view 
is generally regarded as being built more on 
modern socio-politico-economic models rather 
than on archaeological or literary evidence. 

4. Gradual Emergence. Yale Professor John Collins 
is one of the many scholars today who prefer to 
talk about the gradual emergence of Israel from 
within the indigenous population of Canaan. Pos- 
sibly some groups that later were identified as Israel 
came from the outside—maybe a group of slaves 
that escaped from Egypt. But within Canaan, a 
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Ata Glance: The B 


The book of Joshua records the conquest of the Promised 
Land by the invading Israelite armies under the direction of 
Moses’ great successor Joshua. As the first book of the 
Deuteronomistic History, Joshua stresses that the people 
of Israel are successful whenever they remain faithful to the 
Torah that God has given. In conquering the major cities of 
Canaan, Israel follows the practice of herem in which all the 
enemies (and their wives and children, and even animals) 
are to be destroyed. After the land is subdued, it is divided 
among the twelve tribes of Israel. 

There are serious historical problems with the narra- 
tives of Joshua. On one hand, there appear to be numerous 
internal inconsistencies; on the other hand, archaeological 
discoveries do not confirm a massive destruction of the 
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cult of Yahweh emerged, then spread, and even- 
tually a sizeable number of people adhered to it. 
Later they told stories about how they came to be 
a separate people from their neighbors. 


c 
) 


3) THE BOOK OF JUDGES 


a 
ds 


The next book of the Deuteronomistic History is 
Judges, an account of life in the Promised Land in 
the time between the conquest and the monarchy. 
In some ways, the theme of the book can be summed 
up in its final line: “In those days there was no king 
in Israel; all the people did what was right in their 
own eyes” (Judges 21:25). The problem was that 
what was “right” in their eyes was not right in 
God’s, and it led to considerable trouble that, the 
author suggests, would be rectified when the entire 
land came under the rule of a king. Lacking a king, 
the various tribes are governed by individuals 
known as “judges” (hence the title of the book). 
These are principally military leaders of individual 
tribes who drive back the forces aligned against 
the tribe—the Canaanites, Moabites, Midianites, 
Philistines, and so on—and then rule over the 
people (of that region) with charismatic authority. 
Obviously, one of the chief problems confronted 
by these leaders, one that the author deeply laments, 
is that contrary to the clear impression given by the 


walled cities of Canaan. The stories of the book are best 
understood, then, as legendary accounts of how Israel 
came into the land. 

This final theory is the one that appears to be dominant 
among scholars today. If it is the one to be accepted, then 
the book of Joshua is not a historical record of what really 
happened. There may indeed have been a local hero named 
Joshua, about whom stories were told—and exaggerated, 
amplified, and blown out of proportion; and the stories of 
conquest may recall instances here and there where one 
town or another was taken over by the worshipers of 
Yahweh. But on the whole, the book of Joshua would be a 
legendary account of the conquest, not a historical narra- 
tive that can be accepted as accurate in its details. 


book of Joshua, the Promised Land was not—was 
decidedly not—cleared out of its former residents. 
They lived on and continued to wreak havoc among 
the Israelites who settled down after the conquest. 
Other nations coexisted with the Israelites, nations 
that worshiped other gods, tempting the Israelites 
to join with them in their worship. Moreover, 
throughout the checkered history of the Israelites in 
this period, they not only committed apostasy in 
worshiping the Baals and Asherahs (the local divin- 
ities): they experienced military setback and defeat 
repeatedly at the hands of precisely those nations 
that Joshua allegedly had destroyed. 

The narrative of the book is highly episodic, one 
military disaster after the other calling forth a mili- 
tary leader to save the people. The stories cannot be 
seen as a chronologically sequential account. We 
are told how long each judge ruled; and when added 
up, they total more than 400 years. But the period 
between the conquest and the monarchy could be 
only about half that long. And so it is best to imag- 
ine these episodes as overlapping, in different parts 
of the tribal territories. The judge Ehud, for exam- 
ple, rose up to address the threat of the Moabites in 
the Transjordan; Deborah (a female judge) and 
Barak (her male coleader) were dealing with prob- 
lems around Mount Tabor, in north Canaan; 
Gideon dealt with the Midianite crisis in the south 
and Samson with the Philistines on the Mediterra- 
nean coast. 

And so the book consists of a variety of stories— 
terrifically interesting and often moving stories—of 
various local leaders of different Israelite tribes in the 
years before there was a centralized government and 
a king who ruled over the entire nation. The over- 
arching literary themes of the narrative are that the 
people of Israel, scattered throughout the land, were 
faced with both external and internal threats. Exter- 
nally they were oppressed by other peoples, who had 
not in fact been driven out by the invading armies 
under Joshua but continued to reside in Canaan and 
frequently overthrew the Israelites living in the 
region, forcing them to live under foreign rule. In- 
ternally, there were frequent rebellions against the 
will of God, especially as the people committed 
apostasy. It will come as no surprise to the reader to 
see that the Deuteronomistic Historian understands 
this as the real problem. For him, failure to keep 
the covenant is what leads to military defeat from the 
other nations residing in the land. But when the 
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people repent and turn back to God, he raises up for 
them a savior figure, a judge, who delivers them 
from their oppressors and then rules over them as 
one empowered by God to do good. 


Literary Considerations: The Pattern 
of Oppression and Restoration 


These themes get played out time and again in the 
narrative in a more or less fixed pattern, spelled out 
already in Judges 2:11-19, which can be schema- 
tized as follows: 


* Apostasy. The people of Israel depart from their 
devotion to Yahweh; in the words of the Deuter- 
onomistic Historian, they “did what was evil in 
the sight of the LORD and worshiped the Baals 
[that is, the gods of Canaan]; and they abandoned 
the LORD” (Judges 2:11—13). 

* Oppression. As a result, God delivers them to other 
military powers: “So the anger of the LORD was 
kindled against Israel, and he gave them over to 
plunderers who plundered them, and he sold them 
into the power of their enemies” (Judges 2:14). 

° Cry for Help. The children of Israel call out to 
God in repentance, asking for deliverance. 

¢ Rise of a Deliverer. God provides help in the 
person of a judge: “Then the LORD raised up 
judges, who delivered them out of the power of 
those who plundered them” (Judges 2:16). 

© Period of Tranquility. The land then rests in peace 
and prosperity while the judge governs the 
people according to the will of God. 

¢ Return to Apostasy. After a while, though, the pat- 
tern would start again: “Whenever the judge 
died, they would relapse and behave worse than 
their ancestors, following other gods, worshiping 
them and bowing down to them” (Judges 2:19). 


A Paradigmatic Case: Othniel 

If you read carefully the account of the first judge, 
Othniel, in the sparse and straightforward narra- 
tive of Judges 3:7—-11, you will see how this pattern 
plays itself out. It will be repeated in case after case, 
with the much longer narratives told of such judge- 
heroes as Ehud, Deborah, Gideon, and the strong- 
man Samson. With Othniel: 


¢ The Israelites forsake Yahweh and worship other 
zods (Judges 3, verse 7), 
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* He is angry and sells them into the hand of the 
king of the nation Aram-Naharaim. They serve 
him for eight years (verse 8). 

* They then cry out to the LORD fur help (verse 9). 

* ‘The LORD raises up for them the nephew of 
Caleb (whom we met in the book of Joshua), a 
man named Othniel, who defeats the enemy in 
battle (verses 9-11). 

¢ The land was then at rest for 40 years (verse 11). 
Then Othniel dies. 

* And the Israelites again commuitted apostasy 
(verse 12). 


Some of the More Famous Judges 

The stories told of the various judges are entertain- 
ing and well worth the time it takes to read and 
reread them. In several instances, we are dealing 
with some of the more famous incidents of biblical 
history—Jephthah’s daughter, for example, and the 
he-man Samson. I will not summarize all the sto- 
ries, or give any complete sketches, but I will simply 
point to some of the more interesting episodes in 
the books. 


EHUD | Ehud is the source of a good piece of 
biblical trivia: he was the one judge we know of who 
was left-handed. (He was from the tribe of Benjamin, 
and there was a tradition that all Benjaminites were 
left-handed; moreover, the story itself indicates that 
he preferred his left hand.) When Israel is dominated 
by King Eglon of Moab, God raises up Ehud to 
deliver them. 

The episode is graphic. Eglon is enormously fat; 
Ehud manages to get a private audience with him; 
Ehud straps a short sword on his right thigh (so he 
could access it with his left hand), speaks to him in 
private, pulls out the sword, thrusts it into his belly, 
and “the hilt also went in after the blade, and the fat 
closed over the blade... and the dirt came out” 
(Judges 3:21-22). And that is the end of Eglon. 
Ehud puts him in his private toilet room and flees 
the palace. No one wants to disturb Eglon while he 
is doing business; only too late do they realize what 
has happened. The Israelites attack under Ehud’s 
lead, and the people are delivered. 


DEBORAH Deborah is the first female leader of 
Israel that we learn about in the Bible (Judges chaps. 
4—5). Other women have been featured in the 
stories of the Pentateuch, including Eve, Sarah, 
Rebekah, Rachel, and Miriam (the sister of Moses). 


But Deborah is actually a judge—and a prophetess. 
In her time, the Israelites are oppressed by the Ca- 
naanites, whose armies are commanded by a general 
named Sisera. Deborah instructs the Israelite leaders 
how to prepare to engage in battle with the 
Canaanite troops but informs her coleader Barak 
that Sisera will be killed by “the hand of a woman” 
(Judges 4:9). There is a major battle, the Canaanites 
are defeated, and Sisera flees on foot. He arrives at 
the tent of a woman named Jael, who comes out of 
her tent, greets Sisera, tells him to have no fear, 
hides him under a rug, and gives him a drink of 
milk. Then, while he is lying down, asleep under 
the rug, she takes a tent peg and a hammer and 
drives the peg through his temple into the ground. 
With a bit of understatement, the narrator indicates 
“and he died.” 

This is a story then of two women powerfully 
used by God to deliver his people. There follows a 
moving song sung by Deborah and Barak, ending 
in praise of Jael and in a gripping and astonishingly 
vindictive reflection on what it must have been like 
for Sisera’s mother, waiting for him to return victo- 
rious 1n battle. 


GIDEON The stories of Gideon (Judges chaps. 
6-7) are meant to show that it is God, not human 
strength or resolve, that can bring victory to the 
Israelites. God sees to it that Gideon fights the mighty 
Midianites, with their 120,000-strong army, with 
only 300 soldiers. And he delivers a powerful victory. 
True, there is strategy involved—clever strategy 
indeed (see Judges 7:15—25). But it is all directed by 
God to demonstrate that he can work miracles on the 
battlefield for anyone who is completely committed 
to doing what he commands. 


JEPHTHAH = The story of the judge Jephthah is 
one of the most moving of the book (Judges chap. 
11). He is raised up to fight the Ammonites, and on 
the battlefield he vows to God that if he is victorious, 
he will sacrifice to God whomever it is that first 
greets him when he returns home. God gives the 
Ammonites into his hands, and the Israelites inflict 
a massive defeat. And then the story becomes 
gripping and terribly sad. When Jephthah returns 
home, it is his own daughter coming out of his 
house whom he first sees, his only child and most 
beloved. But he must be true to his vow and sacrifice 
her. She asks for two months’ time to “bewail my 
virginity” (Judges 11:37)—in other words, to lament 
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The story of Jephthah and the sacrifice of his unnamed 
daughter is reminiscent of other biblical stories and of 
accounts known from Greek mythology. Most readers 
will think back on the “sacrifice of Isaac” in Genesis 
22 where God orders Abraham to kill his own son. 
There is a key difference, of course, in that Abraham’s 
hand is stayed at the last minute so that he does not ac- 
complish the act, but not so for Jephthah. But there is a 
reason for that difference: Abraham did not volunteer 
his child up to God, but was instructed to kill him; Je- 
phthah himself had to sacrifice his daughter because of 
the vow he made. For the biblical authors, one should 
not make extravagant promises to God. 

There are other instances in the Hebrew Bible of 
human sacrifices, but they are always condemned, either 
explicitly or implicitly. Deuteronomy |8:9-10 urges the 
Israelites not to follow the practices of the Canaanites 
once they enter the land by having their sons or daugh- 
ters “pass through fire.” This is a reference to child sacri- 
fice in which a child is offered up to the god of fire (in 
Canaanite religion, a god named Molech). One might 
think that the only reason to prohibit a practice is be- 
cause people have indulged in it: there is no reason for a 


the fact that she must die a virgin. She returns and 
he does as he promised, sacrificing his daughter in 
fulfillment of the oath he swore to God. 


SAMSON Probably the most famous of the judges 
was Samson, an ongoing opponent of the hated 
Philistines, a wild and unbelievably strong man 
with violent passions and a lover who could not 
keep a secret. The key to understanding the stories 
about Samson (Judges chaps. 13-16) 1s to recognize 
that from birth, he was a Nazirite. According to 
the Torah, a Nazirite was one who took a vow to be 
specially dedicated to God (Numbers 6:1—21). The 
vow entailed not ever touching a dead body, not 
consuming wine or strong drink or any grape 
products, and never cutting one’s hair. Normally 
the Nazirite vow was temporary. Samson, however, 
was a lifelong Nazirite (although he did occasionally 
violate the rules: he does touch the body of a dead 
lion, for example, after ripping it apart with his bare 
hands). In this narrative, it is his long hair, never cut 
because of the vow, that enables him to be massively 
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law that forbids an action that no one engages in. And so 
child sacrifice probably was practiced to some extent in 
ancient Israel. There are, in fact, a couple of instances in 
which Kings of Judah—Ahaz and Manasseh—are explic- 
itly said to make their sons “pass through the fire” as part 
of their devotion to Molech (2 Kings 16:3, 21:6). 

This practice was not confined to ancient Israel and 
the other peoples of Canaan. It is referred to in the 
mythology of the ancient Greeks as well, nowhere 
more famously than in the stories of Iphigenia, daughter 
of the Greek king Agamemnon. The Greeks are about 
to set forth in force to fight the Trojan war, but the gods 
are preventing their departure. Agamemnon learns 
that for the Greeks to have success, he must first sacri- 
fice his own daughter to the goddess Artemis. Like his 
Hebrew counterparts, Agamemnon heeds the de- 
mands that come from on high, sacrificing his beloved 
Iphigenia. This is a war that does not start off well for 
the Greeks. 

In all these instances, the slaughter of one’s own child 
is seen as the ultimate sacrifice and a sign of complete 
devotion to the deity. How good it is that times have 
changed. 


strong and a mighty opponent of the Philistines, 
with whom he is in constant conflict and among 
whom he makes continuous, and violent, mischief. 
When on one occasion he gets really angry, he kills 
a thousand of them at one time with just the 
jawbone of a donkey. 

In their determination to discover the source of 
Samson’s strength, his Philistine opponents eventu- 
ally persuade his lover, Delilah, to discover his 
secret. She does. It is due to his vow. If his hair were 
to be cut, he would be a mere mortal again. She 
betrays him, has his hair cut while he sleeps on her 
lap, and it leads to his demise and death. 


The Violent Rape of an Innocent 
VVoman 


The book of Judges ends with one of the most hor- 
rific accounts in all Hebrew Scripture of the vio- 
lent, all-night, gang rape of an unnamed woman 
who was the concubine of an unnamed Levite. It 
occurred while they were travelling in foreign lands 
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FIGURE 7.3 Samson smiting his enemies with the jawbone of a donkey. From the Catacomb of Via Latina in Rome. 


in the territory of Benjamin (Judges chap. 19). The 
woman dies of her abuse, and in a grisly act, the 
Levite cuts her limb from limb and sends her twelve 
body parts throughout the territories of Israel as a 
call to war. The other tribes answer the call and 
attack the tribe of Benjamin, almost annihilating it. 
The author of the narrative suggests rather strongly 
that this is the kind of violent mayhem that can 
ensue when the people are not organized into a 
single political unit governed centrally. There was 
no king in that day, and so no way to control the 
outrageous violence that ran amok in the land 
(Judges 19:1, 21:25). 


The Historical Character of the 
Narrative 
The book of Judges is obviously filled with power- 


ful, moving, and memorable stories. At the same 
time it seems to present itself—as have the other 


books we have examined so far—as a historical nar- 
rative. But is it? Does it give an account of people 
and events of real history, or, like the other books of 
the Hebrew Bible, is it largely made up of leg- 
endary tales? 


INTERNAL TENSIONS | As with other parts of 
the Deuteronomistic History, there are a number of 
internal tensions in the book of Judges that seem to 
suggest the author is utilizing earlier sources that 
stood at odds with one another on key issues, 
making it appear that the author or final editor was 
not overly concerned with establishing purely 
historical facts for the record. As just one example, 
in Judges 1:8, we are told that the people from the 
tribe of Judah “fought against Jerusalem and took 
it. They put it to the sword and set the city on fire.” 
That is pretty straightforward: Jerusalem was 
destroyed and the local inhabitants killed. But then 
we read—just some verses later—that Jerusalem 
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was still standing and that the local inhabitants were 
indeed living there. In this case, it is the tribe of 
Benjamin that has to deal with them: “But the 
Benjaminites did not drive out the Jebusites who 
lived in Jerusalem; so the Jebusites have lived in 
Jerusalem among the Benjaminites to this day” 
(Judges 1:21). One might argue there is not a 
contradiction here because chapter l, verse 8 is 
talking about the people of Judah and verse 21 the 
people of Benjamin; but if verse 8 is right, and there 
was no one left in Jerusalem, and Jerusalem itself 
had been consumed by fire, then it is difficult to 
understand how verse 21 can be right also. 


EXTERNAL TENSIONS I have already pointed 
out that the narratives of Judges do not gel well 
with those of Joshua. According to passages in 
Joshua, the entire land was taken over from the 
indigenous peoples; but here, the entire problem is 
that it was not. And there are discrepancies in 
specific cases as well. According to Joshua 10:33, 
Joshua’s troops encountered King Horam of the city 
of Gezer and “struck him and his people, leaving 
him no survivors.” If it were true that there were no 
survivors from the city of Gezer, then it is hard to 
explain Judges 1:29: “Ephraim did not drive out the 
Canaanites who lived in Gezer; but the Canaanites 
lived among them in Gezer.” 

Or there is an even starker contrast, this time with 
an account found in Numbers, an incident that would 
have happened possibly a generation or two at most 
before the accounts in Judges. According to Numbers 
31, Moses commanded everyone in the nation of 
Midian to be destroyed. At first his army killed all the 
men but left the women and children. Moses did not 
think that was good enough, and ordered them to kill 
all the boys (infants included) and all the women who 
had ever had sex. The virgin girls were spoils for the 
Israelite soldiers (Numbers 31:10-18). But if all that 
really happened, it would be very difficult to explain 
Judges 6 and 8 in which the Israelites are dominated 
precisely by the Midianites, whose army (of adult 
men, obviously) numbered 135,000. 


The Historical Situation 

It should be obvious that with the highly imagina- 
tive and entertaining stories of the book of Judges 
we are again dealing not with historically accurate 
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accounts of things that really happened but with 
imaginative tales of the great heroes of the Israelite 
past. These are probably to be seen legends, not 
disinterested histories. What can we say about the 
historical situation between the time Israel ap- 
peared in the land as a group of people who con- 
fessed devotion to one God, Yahweh, in different 
tribes scattered throughout the territories, and the 
time that these tribes coalesced into a nation ruled 
by a king? 

One possibility is as follows. As we have seen, 
what later became Israel may have comprised some 
groups that came into the land from the outside— 
possibly a group of former slaves in Egypt—but 
also, and probably in the main, they were indige- 
nous people who came to believe in Yahweh as the 
only God to be worshiped. These people came to 
see themselves as distinct from all others and formed 
themselves into tribal units. By the end of the thir- 
teenth century B.c.E., these tribes were located in 
different territories, but they saw themselves as 
somehow unified and as distinct from other groups 
in Canaan who worshiped other gods. This “new 
thing” in Canaan, the Yahweh groups, grew and 
developed over time; and as the numbers of people 
committed to Yahweh grew, they told more and 
more stories about their tribal leaders (later known 
as judges), about how they came into the land (the 
conquest narratives), about where they came from 
(their slavery in Egypt), and about how they came 
into existence in the first place (the ancestral narra- 
tives of Genesis). 

Such stories were circulated by word of mouth 
year after year, century after century, until they 
came to be written down. That probably did not 
happen until much later, when these various tribes 
that swore devotion to Yahweh (even though many 
of their members may have worshiped other gods as 
well, or occasionally lapsed and preferred Baal, for 
example, to Yahweh) coalesced and chose to form a 
united front under a king. By moving to the status 
of nationhood, these tribes were able to overcome 
some of the pressing political, economic, and mili- 
tary problems they faced when they were simply a 
fragmented and loosely connected group of tribes. 
The legends of the formation of the nation of Israel 
under a king will be told in the next books of the 
Deuteronomistic History, 1 and 2 Samuel. 
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At a Glance: The Book of Judges 
The book of Judges narrates episodes that allegedly trans- 
pired among the various tribes of Israel before there was a 
king who ruled over all the people as a unified nation. The 
Deuteronomistic Historian portrays this as a troubled time 
in the history of Israel, when the people were frequently 
unfaithful to God, and he delivered them over to their 
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enemies (Moabites, Canaanites, Philistines, etc.) as a result. 
Once they called out for help, however, God intervened 
and sent a charismatic military leader to save them from 
their oppressors. Among the well-known figures who play 
a role in the book are the judges Ehud, Samson, and the 
woman judge Deborah. 
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Questions for Review and Reflection 

1. Choose any of the places that Joshua conquers (e.g., Jericho or Ai), summarize 
the action, and discuss whether the author wants to emphasize more the military 
strategy, the religious component, or both. Do you see any possible historical 
problems with the narrative? 

2. Choose one of the judges (e.g., Deborah or Samson) and discuss what important 
moral lesson the stories appear to be trying to convey. 

3. The book of Deuteronomy claims that those who are faithful to Yahweh will 
succeed and prosper, whereas those who are unfaithful will fail. Discuss how 
that theme comes to be played out in either the book of Joshua or the book of 
Judges in the Deuteronomistic History. 

Key Terms 

Conquest Theory, 97 Gradual Emergence Immigration Peasant Revolt 

Deuteronomistic Theory, 98 Theory, 97 Theory, 98 
History, 90 Herem, 95 Nazirite, 102 


Suggestions for Further Reading 


NB: For this and all chapters, see the relevant articles (e.g., 
“Deuteronomistic History,” “Conquest,” “Samson”) in the 


works cited in the Suggestions for Further Reading in chapter 1. 


Campbell, Anthony and Mark O’Brien. Unfolding 
the Deuteronomistic History: Origins, Upgrades, and 
Present Text. Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 2000. 


A hard-hitting study of modern scholarly views 

of the Deuteronomistic History, for well- 
advanced students. 

Dever, William. Who Were the Early Israelites and 
Where Did They Come From? Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 2003. One of America’s premier ar- 


chaeologists looks at the archaeological record of 
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Basses Keahvantd ier QS test NAR anh ume tates On Oe 
: 
We have seen that the books of 1 and 2 Samuel are 
counted as a single bo mer Pro 
in the Tanakh. Their division into two books in 
“English Bibles is sensible: 1 Samuel begins with the 
last great (arguably the greatest) judge in the history 
of Israel, Samuel, and the transition to a united mon- 
archy under the charismatic but troubled first king of 
Israel, Saul; it includes a number of stories of Saul’s 
strained relationship with his eventual successor 
David. The book ends with the death of Saul; and 
the second volume, then, is almost entirely about the 
life and reign of David. Together the two books are 
filled with memorable accounts of these three key 
figures. The narratives derive from a variety of writ- 
ten sources and oral traditions that sometimes appear 
to be at odds with one another in outlook and per- 
spective. Among other things, at_least_one_of the 
written sources considers the establishment of the 
monarchy a good and necessary.thing, brought about 
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_by Yahweh_as_a help to_his people (recall the last 
verse of the book of Judges—when there was no 
king in Israel, everyone “did what was right in their 
own eyes”). In another source, which in many places 

_ provides the dominant voice, the opposite opinion is 
stated—that the desire for a king among the tribes of 
Israel was nothing less than a wholesale e rejection of 
God himself because it was he who was to be the 
tuler over Isra not_a human monarch. This 
second opinion may well have come about later in 
the history of the tradition when storytellers looked 
around and saw how truly awful things had become 
under the kings of Israel and Judah, and when they 
looked back fondly, if perhaps a bit unrealistically, to 
the days when there was no king. 


Literary Highlights of the Narrative 

Here again I will not provide a full and complete 
synopsis of everything that happens in these books. 
The stories are easy to follow and, once again, make 
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for very fine reading. In my discussion, I will 
assume that you have already come to know them 
firsthand by reading them several times. 

Unlike the book of Judges, the books of Samuel 
do follow a more or less straight chronological 
structure. Among its many narratives, the follow- 
ing are especially to be noted: 


* The birth of Samuel, the final great judge, and 
his call by God (i Samuel 1-3). 

* The request by the Israelites for a king (1 Samuel 8). 

¢ The selection of Saul (1 Samuel 10). 

* Saul’s early successes as king (e.g., 1 Samuel 12). 

* Saul’s abject failures as king (e.g., 1 Samuel 13, 
15, 28). 

¢ The selection of David to be king (1 Samuel 16). 

* Saul’s relationship with David, and David’s early 
adventures (1 Samuel 16-30). 

¢ The death of Saul (1 Samuel 31). 

¢ Davidas king ofJudah in the south (2 Samuel 2-4). 

* David as king over all Israel, north and south 
(2 Samuel 5). 

* David’s acts as king (2 Samuel 6-24). 


Some of the more important literary aspects of 
these narratives can be discussed briefly in light of 
the three main characters of the action. 


The Books of Samuel and Kings 


Samuel 

As I have pointed out, Samuel is. a_key_t So 
_figure_in the Deutero 

Samuel, there. was no nation. of Israel. There were 
“the descendants of Jacob, who were loosely orga- 
nized into twelve tribes living throughout the 
Promised Land, each of them ruled by charismatic 
tribal leaders. According to the Deuteronomistic 
History, this was a chaotic arrangement that led to 
repeated military and political disaster. Samuel was 
: ee _ the great charismatic deaders_a and is _por- 


mes fer a time as well, but oar are portrayed as 


losers). He is a powerful figure, righteous, and de- 
voted to Yahweh from his youth. As judge, he urges 
the Israelites to “put _away_the foreign gods_and 
Astartes [these were female Canaanite deities] 
‘from among you. Direct your heart to the LORD 
and serve him only, and he will deliver you out of 
the hand of the Philistines” (1 Samuel 7:3—4). The 
Israelites do so, and God responds by saving them 
from the Philistines. 

As the one clearly recognized by all hands as the 
representative of Yahweh’s will on earth, it is to 
Samuel that the people of Israel make an appeal: 
they want (ies tae over them to m to 


govern | them as a nation. The request was not pleasing 


Once Israel is ensconced in the Promised Land, it has nu- 
merous foreigners to contend with such as the Canaan- 
ites, Hittites, Hivites, Perizzites, Girgashites, Amorites, 
and Jebusites. But no opposing nation in the immediate 
locale proved to be as problematic for Israel as the Philis- 
tines, as seen, for example, in the narratives connected 
with Samson, Saul, and David. Who were the Philistines? 

There were several organized groups that various 
Egyptian sources called the “Sea Peoples.” These peo- 
ples appear to have originated in the area of the Aegean 
Sea. They attacked Egypt in the early twelfth century 
B.c.€. but were blocked in their efforts to overthrow the 
ruling Pharaohs. Eventually, some of these Sea People 
settled in a territory on the western border of Israel 
along the Mediterranean Coast, due west of the Dead 
Sea. These were the Philistines. 

They inhabited five major cities on or near the 
coast: Gath, Gaza, Ashkeon, Ashdod, and Ekron. As a 


group, they occasionally wanted more land, and 
that was the difficulty they posed for ancient Israel, 
which understood itself to be entitled to that part 
of the eastern Mediterranean because God had 
given his people the land, originally in the promise to 
Abraham. 

Culturally, the Philistines were very different from 
the Israelites (and the Canaanites). They did not prac- 
tice circumcision; they had—before the Israelites— 
superior metal weaponry (see | Samuel 13:19-22); and 
their meat of choice was pork. According to the Deu- 
teronomistic Historian, the Philistines were at times 
dominant over Israel (see Judges 14); but more than 
likely that simply means that they were in control of one 
or more of the tribal regions. With the coming of the 
monarchy, the “Philistine threat” was brought under 
control so that after the time of David, they more or less 
pass from the scene. 


to either Samuel or God. The LORD tells Samuel 
that “they have not rejected you, but they have re- 
jected me from being king over them” (1 Samuel 
8:7). Samuel tries to dissuade them: a king will, in 
effect, enslave his people; he will steal their land 
and crops and property; and “in that day you will 
cry out because of your king, whom you have 
chosen for yourselves; but the LORD will not 
answer you in that day” (1 Samuel 8:18). 

The people refuse to listen_and insist on a king. 
And God gives thém Saul. There are two accounts 
of how Samuel met and then appointed Saul to be 
king (see 1 Samuel 9:1-10:16 and then 10:17-27). In 
the first account, significantly, he “anoints” Saul 
with a vial of oil (pouring it over his head), an- 
nouncing that “The LORD has anointed you ruler 
over his people Israel” (1 Samuel 10:1), From then 
on, the king of Israel will be called God’s “anointed 
one,” and it was evidently the practice from then on 
to pour oil on the head of the new king at the time 
of his coronation (see Box 8.2). In a special way, the 
king was God’s chosen one. Some of these stories 
portray the kingship as a good thing, given by God 
to his people. 


Saul 

The Deuteronomistic Historian portrays Saul as a 
powerful military man_but a troubled figure who 
has difficulty doing the right thing. In the-end, he 
is rejected by God, even though God was the one 
who chose him in the first place. Stull, Saul begins 
his reign on a high note, defeating and routing fe 
Ammonites who were oppressing the Israelites in 
the Transjordan territories of Gad and Reuben 
(1 Samuel 11). But much of the narrative of 1 Samuel 
is about his failures, which seem very much to be 
rooted in serious personality disorders. Many of his 
problems, as we will see in a moment, are related to 
his terrifically uneasy relationship with the man 
who was to be his his successomai sor, and the greatest_king 
in the history ret cncicnr uit Israel, David. But others 
“arose simply from mistakes he made, including, no- 
tably, the following. 


A PREMATURE SACRIFICE = Saul goes out to do 
battle with the Philistines (1 Samuel 13), who will 
be his nemesis for most of his reign; Samuel has told 
him not to start the fighting right away but to wait 
until he himself arrives and performs a sacrifice to 
God to earn divine favors for the war. Saul waits_as 


_one_ of them, man, 
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Jong as he is told, but Samuel doesn’t come. So Saul. 


makes the burnt offering himself. Just then, of 


course, Samuel arrives. And he is angry. Because 


‘Saul refused to wait, “now your kingdom will not 


continue; the LORD has sought out a man after his 


own heart; and the LORD has appointed him to be 
ruler over his people, because you have not kept 
what the LORD commanded you” (1 Samuel 13:14). 
The new man will be David, secretly anointed, still 


A FAILURE OF HEREM = Saul is in battle with the 
Amalekites and is told by God to destroy_ every last 
woman, child, infant, and 
animal (15:3). This is the policy of herem we have 
already seen. Saul does kill all the men, women, 
children, and infants, but he spares the King Agag 
and the best of the animals (why waste good meaty). 
Samuel, and the LORD, are displeased. God states, _ 
“I regret that I made Saul King.” Samuel tells Saul 
that “The LORD has torn the kingdom of Israel 
from you this very day, and has given it to a neighbor 
of yours, who is better than you.” He then himself 
finishes off the job Saul was to have done himself, 
hacking “Agag in pieces before the LORD” 
(1 Samuel 15:33). 


THE WITCH OF ENDOR_ Near the end of his 
life, after Samuel himself has died, Saul is in battle 
once again with the Philistines, and he is terrified of 
their overwhelming force. Not knowing how to 
deal with them, he consults a medium who is able to 
call up the dead for a consultation. He requests to— 


see Samuel; she conjures him up from the realms of 


‘the dead, and Samuel is not amused at having his rest 


disturbed. Saul explains the situation to him, but the 
spirit of Samuel is unsympathetic. Saul will lose in 
battle and will himself be killed (1 Samuel 28). And 
it comes to pass. Three chapters later, Saul falls in 
battle and the book ends. 


———— 


David 

David is arguably the most important figure in the 
‘Hebrew Bible after Abraham and Moses. He 1s gen- 
erally regarded as is the greatest king in Israel’s his- 
tory, but his personality 1s much bigger than just 
that. The Deuteronomistic Historian portrays him 
as a hero; a giant-slayer; a bandit leader; a merce- 
nary; a crafty politician; a man of great lusts, appe- 
tites, and loves; an adulterer; and the father of the 
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one great dynasty in Israelite history. Among other 
things, more than Saul before him, David vid formed 
the loose confederation of Israelite tribes into a 
great nation. Had it not been for him, what we 
: think of ‘as the nation of Israel may well never have 
come into existence. 
~ David first appears on the scene when Saul has 
started to commit his many errors that lead God to 
reject him as the legitimate ruler. Like Saul, David 
is said to be anointed by Samuel in a story designed 
“to show that God chose him not because he was the 
biggest or best the land had to offer but because he 
was a man after God’s own heart (1 Samuel 16). 
Once he is anointed—this is while Saul is still the 
official king—we are told that “the spirit of the 
LORD came mightily upon David from that day 


forward” (1 Samuel 16:13). 


DAVID AND SAUL David first meets King Saul 
when still a young man. An “evil spirit”? comes 
upon Saul and afflicts him. This may be an ancient 
way of saying that he was clinically depressed. To 
ease his spirit, he wants someone to play him music, 
and young David is s brought 1 in to play the lyre. It 


worked wonders, and “Saul ‘Saul loved him greatly” and 
David “became his armor bearer” (1 Samuel 16:21). 
Next comes the famous story—possibly the most 
famous story about David in the Bible—of his 
confrontation with that giant of a Philistine man, 
Goliath, “whom he defeats in single battle, unthreat- 
ening youth that he is, through the crafty use of 
a sling (1 Samuel 17). This leads to a rout of the 
Philistines, and when they return from battle, the 
crowds celebrate David more than Saul as the con- 
quering hero. This creates a bad feeling, and things 
go from bad to worse. Saul becomes afflicted with 
his evil spirit once more and begins to try to kill 
_David. Things would go on-again and off-again— 
usually off-again—for the rest of their lives to- 
gether. David has to flee from Saul’s presence, and 
twice has an opportunity to kill him—as Saul was 
definitely trying to kill Aim—but refrains, out*of 
respect for the fact that Saul was still “God’s 
anointed one.” 
Saul’s children protect David from the wrath of 
their father. Michal, Saul’s daughter, marries David 


and intervenes on his behalf; Jonathan, Saul’s son, has . 
a lifelong, deeply loving relationship with David , 


and also protects him. Some readers have been par- 
ticularly struck by the love between David and Jon- 
athan. We are told that “Jonathan made David 
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swear again his love for him; for he loved him as 
he loved his own life” (1 Samuel 20:17). They 
are shown weeping and kissing one another 
(1 Samuel 20:41). Later, David admits that his love_ 
of Jonathan had surpassed even his love for women 
(2 Samuel 1: 26). 

It is hard to know historically what to make of 
the relationship of David and Saul (let alone the re- 
lationship of David and Jonathan). As we will see, 
there are historical difficulties with these various 
stories. Still, Saul and David were probably real, 
historical gerne, even if most of the stories told _ told 


“why do ‘the stories show them in such close tela 
tionship and at the same time at such odds? One 
solution is to say that these stories do not represent 
historical realities but are designed to deal with a 
completely different set of problems. 

Kingship in ancient Israel was, as a rule, heredi- 
tary. Saul was known to be Israel’s first king, and 
David the second, but they were not related by 
blood. How were storytellers to deal with that fact? 
It may be that there were two separate sets of stories 
about two different early kings: Saul, a king over. the 
region in the north of Israel, and David a king over 
the south. These stories were told and retold until until 
they started to overlap, and the idea that-David suc- 
“ceeded Saul, who was ultimately rejected_by_God, 
“may have arisen to explain why it was.that-David, 


not a son of Saul, would come to rule in his place. 


David as King 

Even though David is anointed by Samuel already in 
_later, after. the death of Saul. In 2 Samuel 2:11, he be- 
comes acknowledged the king of Judah, the southern 
part of the kingdom, while Saul’s own son Ishbaal 
rules the north. But then, seven and a half years later, 
Ishbaal is assassinated, and David becomes king over 
all of Israel, both north and south (2 Samuel 5:3—4). 
He will rule Israel for another thirty-three years, 
making for a total reign of forty years. 2 Samuel is 
filled with the stories of those years. Among the most 
important are the following. 


DAVID AND BATHSHEBA One of the most 
moving and disturbing stories of these two books is 
about David and his next door neighbor, Bathsheba, 
wife of Uriah, a soldier in David’s army (2 Samuel 
11-12). David sees her bathing (presumably in the 


nude), is infatuated with her beauty, takes her into 
the palace, has sex with her, and she becomes 
“pregnant. To cover over the misdeed, David calls 
Uriah ‘back’ from the front lines expecting him to 


‘take his wife to bed (and so appear to be the one 
who got her pregnant); but Uriah refuses to enjoy 
the pleasures of conjugal love while his comrades in 
arms are still experiencing hardship, fighting the 
king’s battles. Feeling he has no other recourse, David 
arranges for Uriah to be killed in battle. He then 
takes Bathsheba to be his wife. God od punishes David 
by killing the child after it is born (even though, 


looked at from another angle, i angle, it was not exactly the 
child’s fault). But things turn out well in the 


(immediate) end. Bathsheba_has another child, | 


Solomon. He will eventually become the next king. 


DAVID AND ABSALOM David has a number of 
_sons. One of them in particular proved to be a major 
_personal and political nightmare. After a number of 
intrigues in the royal palace, which include rape and 
a vengeance murder, David’s son Absalom turns on 


his father and stages a coup. David has to flee. 


Jerusalem for his life. Eventually their respective 


“armies meet, and in a rather grisly scene, Absalom 
meets his death. One might expect David to have 
seriously mixed emotions, but his thoughts are as 
pure as the driven snow as he mourns his traitorous 
but beloved son: “O my son Absalom my son, my 
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son Absalom! Would _I had died instead of you, 
O Absalom my son, my, son” (2 Samuel 18:33). 


DAVID AND GOD _ David obviously has_ his 
problems and is not a perfect man. He is anything but 
that. But in_his heart of hearts he is devoted to_ 
Yahweh, and for the Deuteronomistic Historian, that 
is what counts. Early on in his reign over all Israel, 
‘David decides that he wants to build a permanent 


dwelling place for the ark of the covenant. The central 
“sanctuary is still, all these years ¢ ars after the wandering in 
the wilderness, the tabernacle (see Box 6.1). David 
wants to construct a proper residence for God. But in 
a moving and powerful scene, God delivers his 
message to David (2 Samuel 7). David will not be 
allowed to build a house for God. But God will | raise 
up an c offspring from David's body, and that one will 
“build a house for my name and [| will establish the 
throne of his kingdom forever” (2 Samuel 7:13). More 
than that, this son of David will stand in a unique 
relationship before God: “I will be a father to him, 
and he shall be a son to me” (2 Samuel 7:14). Even if 
that one sins, he may be punished, but God will not 
remove his love from him. The result is that God __ God 
will, ina sense, build-a house for David (not the other — 
way around), a house that will last through all the 
ages: “Your house and your kingdom shall be made 
sure forever before me, your throne shall be established 
forever” (2 Samuel 7:16). 


| have indicated previous to this that God’s promise to 
David in 2 Samuel 7 may well be considered to contain 
one of the most important ideas in the history of West- 
ern civilization. That is a bold statement, but | think it 
can be justified. 

The idea that an “anointed one’—that is, a king— 
would always be sitting on the throne of Judah (that’s 
God's promise) was taken seriously by many later people 
of Judah, even after the kingship had been unceremoni- 

. ously brought to a complete end by the Babylonians. But 
how could that be? If God promised that David would 
always have a descendant on the throne, and now there 
is no descendant on the throne, then either God was 
wrong or there will be some kind of future fulfillment of 
his promise. 

The term “anointed one” in Hebrew is mashiah, the 
word from which we get the English term “messiah.” 


The idea developed within Israel that there would be a 
future anointed one—a future messiah, a “son of 
David,” a king ruling over God’s people much as David 
himself had done. As we will see, hundreds of years 
after the Babylonian exile, there continued to be some 
Jews who anticipated that a messiah would come. 

The term “messiah,” when translated into Greek, is 
“christos.” That is where we get the name “Christ” from. 
The early Christians claimed that Jesus of Nazareth was 
the one that had been expected. He was the messiah, 
the Christ. 

There is no doubt that this claim about Jesus was one 
of the most world shattering and history altering in the 
history of our form of civilization. And it is completely 
rooted in that old promise allegedly made by God to 
David. Without that promise, one could argue, there 
never would have been a religion known as Christianity. 
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FIGURE 8.1 The Kingdom of Israel in the time of David, as described in 2 Samuel. 
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This was the beginning of the idea that David 
would always have a descendant sitting on the 
throne of Israel. _That was one promise that could 


not be fulfilled, given the facts of history. But, odd ~ 


as this might seem, it is an idea that affected the 
future course of Western civilization more than 
almost any other (see Box 8.2). 


Historical Considerations 

I have alluded to historical problems with the narra- 
tives of 1 and 2 Samuel here and there throughout this 
discussion. The problems are comparable to what we 
have found elsewhere in the Deuteronomistic His- 
tory. For one thing, there are numerous internal ten- 
sions _in_the stories “that are told, in_both minor 
tnstances and major ways. Check these out for your- 


self Who killed Goliath? (Read 1 Samuel 17, but 
then look at 2 Samuel 21:19.) Were the Philistines a 
threat during the days of Samuel? (Look at 1 Samuel 
7:13 and then 9:16.) Were the Amalekites destroyed? 
(Read 1 Samuel 15:8 and then 30:1.) When did Saul 
first come to know of and meet David? (See 1 Samuel 
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16:19-21, and then read 17:15-56.) And, as we have 
noticed already, did the author think the kingship was 
a good thing (1 Samuel 9:15-17; 2 Samuel 7:14-16) or 
a very bad thing (1 Samuel 8:5-18; 10:19; 12:12, 17)? 
There were almost certainly local kings, real 


historical figures, Saul and David. The “house of 
David,” for example, is found on an inscription in 
Aramaic that dates from the ninth century B.c.z. 
The traditions we have about them, however, 
m ¢ written 


derive from the Deuteronomistic History writ 

some 400 years after they would have lived, based 
on both oral traditions and written sources that no 
longer survive. There may be some historical in- 
formation in the accounts, but many of these sto- 
ries should be seen—and highly appreciated—for 
what they are: stories. They are not disinterested 
histories of what happened in early monarchial 


times. Many of them appear to be legendary ac- 
counts of some of the great figures revered by sto- 


rytellers in ancient Israel who passed along their 


traditions for several centuries before they were 
written down and eventually incorporated in the 
books of Samuel. 


Rerteherencherereveuenthcneneharetruenebenetarenebercucerneerene 
At a Glance: The Books of Samuel 


| and 2 Samuel, originally composed as a single book, de- 
scribe the transition in ancient Israel from the time that 
each tribe had its own rulers to the United Monarchy 
when all the tribes were unified as a single nation ruled by 
a king. The books derive their name from the first main 
character, Samuel, the last great judge and the one who 
would be used by God to anoint the two first kings, Saul 
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As was true with the books of Samuel, 1 and 2 
Kings were originally written as a single book, and 
they still are numbered that way in the Tanakh. In 
this case, there is not an obvious and clear break 
between the two books; one_of them ends and the 
other simply picks up where the other broke off. 
Together the books cover nearly 400 years in 
the history of | Israel, from roughly 970 B.c.e. with 
the death of King David to roughly 560 B.ce. 
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and David. These two have a difficult relationship, and 
God eventually withdraws his favor from Saul, who at the 
end of | Samuel is killed in battle against the Philistines. 
David becomes the greatest king in Israel’s history and 
despite the real problems—both national and personal— 
his reign is portrayed as something of a golden age in the 
life of Israel. 


in the early years of the Babylonian exile. The 
opening chapters of the book deal with the reign 
of King Solomon when Israel continues to be a 
solid and ‘thriving unity. But then there is a rup- 
ture, and ¢ the nation is split in_half—Israel in the 
north and Judah in the South. The major events of 
the books can be expressed in the following sum- 
mary way: 


¢’ The death of David (1 Kings 1). 
* The reign of Solomon (1 Kings 2-11). 
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+ The division of the kingdoms into north and 
south (1 Kings 12). 

¢ The interconnected history of the two king- 
doms, narrated simultaneously (1 Kings 12-2 
Kings 17). 

* The destruction of Israel (the north) by Assyria 
in 722 B.C.E. (2 Kings 17). 

* The ongoing history of Judah (the south; 2 Kings 
18-25). 

* The overthrow of Judah by Babylon in 586 BCE. 
followed by exile (2 Kings 24—25). 


The Reign of Solomon 

As we have seen, Solomon is remembered as one of 
the three great kings of the United Monarchy. He 1s 
Not, 10t, however, t the natural choice to succeed his 
father David, as his half-brother Adonijah is in fact 
the eldest of David’s surviving sons. But when David 
is on his death bed, his wife Bathsheba, Solomon’s 
mother, convinces the king to ) appoint her own son 
instead. On David's instructions, Solomon is 
‘anointed by the high priest Zadok (1 Kings 1). David 
gives Solomon some final instructions—including 


whom _to_ murder as political et enemies once he as- 


‘cends to the throne—and_ then dies (I Rings 2). 


POSITIVE ASPECTS OF SOLOMON’S REIGN 
There were many long-remembered positive 
aspects of Solomon’s reign. The book of 1 Kings 
portrays Solomon as the wisest man ever to have 


_lived, a view established at the outset. Soon after 
Solomon ascends to the throne, Yahweh appears to 
him in a dream and asks what he most desires. 
Instead of asking for a long life (Something not 
always available to kings in turbulent times) or 
wealth or victory over his enemies, Solomon_prays 
_for “an understanding mind to govern» your people, 
able to discern between good and evil.” God is said 


_to have been v very pleased indeed w ith this unselfish 


mind” so that, in Yahweh’s words, “no one like ydu 
has been before you and no one like you shall arise 
after you” (1 Kings 3:12). In addition, because_ 
Solomon does not ask for it, God gives the other 
things to him as well: abundant wealth, honor, and 
longevity on the throne. 

Later we are told that Solomon’s “breadth of un- 
derstanding was as vast as the sand on the seashore” 
and that it “surpassed the wisdom of all the people 
of the east, and all the wisdom of Egypt. He was 
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wiser than anyone” (1 Kings 4:29-30). The wisdom 


_of Solomon became proverbial. In fact, as we will 


see, the entire book of Proverbs is often thought 
(wrongly) to have been written by him, in no small 
part because 1 Kings indicates that he “composed 
three thousand proverbs” (1 Kings 4:32). 

Several stories are told to demonstrate Solomon’s 
wisdom. Early on in his reign, two women appear 
before him, each claiming that_a_ certain_infant is _ 
theirs. Who should get him? Solomon solves the 
problem by ordering the child to be cut in half so 
that each woman will receive her share. When the 
real mother cries out in horror, Solomon knows 
whose child it is and the problem is solved. And 
we're told that “all Israel... stood in awe of the 
king, because they perceived the wisdom of God 
was in him” (1 Kings 3:28). 

Equally famous is the story of the Queen of 
Sheba (an unknown location: in the ar are nodern 
Yemen?) who comes to ; to Jerusalem to to see if the sto- 
ries told about Solomon _could_be true. She_poses 
‘difficult questions to him, which he explains at 


ease, to her immense astonishment. She responds 


by praising his insights and giving him an enor- 
mous quantity of gold, spices, and precious stones. 
In response, we are told that Solomon “gave to the 
queen of Sheba every desire that she expressed” (1 
Kings 10:13). Yes indeed! Later Ethiopian tradition 
indicated that when she returned home, the Queen 
delivered Solomon’s baby. 

As suggested 1 in this story, Solomon was also 


earth a Kings 10: 23); and there are lavish ¢ descip- 
tions of his expenditures (10:16—22), the abundant 
supply of exotic foodstuffs for his daily table 
(4:22—23); and the massive sacrificial offerings that 
he made to God (1 Kings 8:63: 22,000 oxen and 
120,000 sheep in one ceremony). In part, his wealth 
came from the massive extent of his rule, which far 
exceeded that of the first king, Saul: “Solomon was 
sovereign over all the kingdoms from the Euphrates 
to the land of the Philistines, even to the border of 
Egypt; they brought tribute and served Solomon all 
the days of his life” (1 Kings 4:21). No wonder he 
could eat so well. 

_The most notable accomplishment of Solomon’s 
reign is_that he built the Temple for Yahweh. 
Solomon’s Temple was to become one of the great 
monuments of the ancient Near East. As we saw 
previously, the Deuteronomistic Historian indicates 


that his father, David, had wanted to build a perma- 
nent dwelling for the ark of the covenant but was 
not allowed by God. (This tradition may stem from 
a later attempt to explain why Israel’s greatest king 
had not himself built Israel’s greatest monument: 
God had other plans.) In 1 Kings 6, we have a 
description of the Temple as originally constructed 
by Solomon: 90 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 45 feet 
high. It is elaborately constructed, of the finest 
building materials, overlaid on the inside with 
pure gold and then on the outside as well (1 Kings 
6:21—22). Like the tabernacle before it (see Box 6.1), 
it is divided into sections and includes an inner 
sanctuary (the Holy of Holies) that is 30 feet long, 
wide, and high. That becomes the permanent rest- 
ing spot for the ark of the covenant. The Temple is 
also elaborately furnished, with two cherubim in 
the inner sanctuary that far outstrip those on the 
ark: these new ones are fifteen feet high and over- 
laid with gold. 

This was a major project in design and construc- 
tion. We are told that it took seven years to com- 
plete (1 Kings 6:38). The very next verse is that 
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Solomon’s own palace took thirteen years to com- 
plete, which has raised for some readers the ques- 
tion of Solomon’s ultimate allegiances. 


NEGATIVE ASPECTS OF SOLOMON’S REIGN 
Solomon’s reign was not without its problems. In 
fact, there were serious problems indeed. For one 
thing, the various construction projects that Solomon 
undertook—notably the Temple and his own palace, 
but there were others as well—obviously required a 
good deal of labor. And, as a good Near Eastern 
despot—possibly an enlightened one, but a despot 
nonetheless—Solomon opted not to hire out the 
jobs to the lowest bidder. ‘The buildings were con- 
structed with forced labor. In other words, Solo- 
‘mon enslaved his own_people and on a massive 
scale: “King Solomon conscripted forced labor out 
of all Israel; the levy numbered thirty thousand 
men” (1 Kings 5:13), That was not all: “Solomon 
also had seventy thousand laborers and eighty thou- 
sand stone cutters in the hill country” (1 Kings 5:15). 
Later we are told that for these laborers, Solomon 


conscripted Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites, tes, Hivites, 
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Diagrams of Solomon's Temple and his palace, as described in 1 Kings. 
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and Jebusites who had not been destroyed in the 
conquest and subsequently, but no Israelites (1 Kings 
gi20=22). The he assumption here appears to be that it 
is all right to enslave other people so long as you 
don’ t enslave your own. But these verses euidently 
come from a separate tradition, because 1 Kings 
5:13 indicates that indeed the conscripted laborers 
were Israelites, and that is the clear statement of 
1 Kings 12:4 as well. 


objects to Solomon not not because of | of his dubious labor 
‘practices, however, | but. because of his _passion for 
awomen: “King Solomon loved many foreign 
women along with the daughter of the Pharaoh: 
Moabite, Ammonite, Edomite, Sidonian, and Hit- 
tite women” (1 Kings 11:1), even though God had 
forbidden intermarriage with women from other 
nations outside of Israel (ee Deuteronomy 7:1—6). 
Solomon obviously had a big heart, with a lot of 
love to give: he is said to have had 700 wives and 
300 concubines (1 Kings 11:3). The problem for the 
author of this text is not polygamy per se: you will 
have noticed that polygamy was the standard prac- 
tice up to.this point in ancient Israel.It was because 
these women “turned away his heart after other 
gods.” As the D source feared, marrying pagan 
spouses is bound to make someone worship pagan 
gods. And Solomon did so. . so. He built altars for other 


wowed to take the kingdom away from his successor 
(1 Kings 11:1-13). 


The Divided Monarchy 
This 1 is why the Kingdom w was divided after  Solo- 


‘Historian. The real reasons, historically, may have 
been somewhat different, as the historian himself 
suggests. After Solomon dies (1 Kings 11:41—43) his 
son Rehoboam becomes king. But there is a rebel- 
lion among the northern territories, headed byxa 
person named Jeroboam. Jeroboam complains that 
Rehoboam’s father had made life difficult for those 
in the north, and they want to know if Rehoboam 
plans to follow his father’s oppressive policies. Re- 
hoboam, in a famous reply, indicates that he in fact 
will be a harder taskmaster than even Solomon 
(1 Kings 12:10-15). In response, Jeroboam leads the 
northern region (consisting of what originally were 
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ten of the tribes—all but Judah and Benjamin) in 
revolt. And the kingdom from then on is split. 
There are now two different countries, Judah and 
Israel, with two different capitals (Jerusalem in the 
south, Samaria in the north) and two different 
Kings (originally, Rehoboam of Judah andJeroboam _ 


“of Israel). 


The remaining section of the Deuteronomistic 
History, from 1 Kings 12 to the end of 2 Kings 25, 
traces the political histories of the two kingdoms, 
alternating between the rulers (and sundry 
episodes) in the south and in the north. A fairly 
standard formula is followed in these chapters, as 
the author 


* Indicates the name of the king (either of Judah or 
of Israel) 

* Specifies the date of his accession in relation to 
the king of the other kingdom (so, e.g., “In the 
second year of King Joash son of Joahaz of Israel, 
King Amaziah son of Josash of Judah began to 
reign”; 2 Kings 14:1) 

* States the length of his reign 

* Provides an evaluation of his Ble sicaing 
bad); the criteria for this judgment ar are not SeliEt 
cal, economic, or military and have little to do 
with whether the king was “good” in any normal 
sense; the author’s concerns are entirely religious. 
Good kings worship only Yahweh and follow 
the dictates of Deuteronomy by sponsoring the 
worship of Yahweh only in the central sanctu- 
ary; bad kings do not. 

¢ Gives a report of his death 

¢ Indicates the name of his successor 

* And the pattern then repeats itself. 


In a number of instances, there are stories scat- 
tered throughout the discussion of a king’s reign, 
particularly about the activities of “prophets,” as we 
will see in chapter 9. 


THE NORTHERN KINGDOM: ISRAEL  Al- 
together, the Deuteronomistic History_traces the 
rule of nineteen ineteen kings < over_Israel, starting with 
Jeroboam. None of these is related to David; a few 
of them stand in a dynastic relation (a son succeeding 
a father), but many of the kings assume the throne 


through a coup or an assassination so that no dynasty 
lasts for very long. All of the kings are judged for 
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FIGURE 8.3 The Kingdoms of Judah and Israel, after they divided, according to 1 Kings. 


doing what was evil before God because they 
sponsor the worship of other gods and/or allow for 
the worship of God outside the central sanctuary in 
Jerusalem. From a political point of view, these 
alternative sites for worship make sense because 
Jerusalem was in Judah, and these two nations were 
often at war with one another. The inhabitants of 
the north could scarcely go on friendly terms into 
the territory of the south to practice their religion 
(see 1 Kings 12:27). 

The tenor of the author’s evaluation of all the 
kings of the north is set with his description of 


the reign of Jeroboam himself. Upon assuming the 
throne, he makes “two calves of gold” (recall the 
incident of the golden calf in Exodus), setting up 
one in the southern part of his territory, in Bethel 
(just north of Jerusalem, across the border), and the 
other in the far north in what was Dan. This makes 
it convenient for people in both parts of the country 
to worship, but obviously the Deuteronomistic 
Historian considers this to be false religion (outside 
of the Temple) and idolatrous. Because Jeroboam 
does this, a prophet of God tells him, in the name 
of ‘God, “Therefore I will bring evil upon the 
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The following chart gives the 20 kings of Judah and the 19 kings of Israel (after Solomon) and the dates of their rule: 


Judah Israel 
Rehoboam | 922-915 Bc. ‘Jeroboam | 922-901 B.ce. 
Abijah 915-913 | Nadab 901-900 
Asa 913-873 Baasha 900-877 
Jehoshaphat 873-849 ‘ Elah | 877-876 
Jehoram 849-843 : Omri ‘ 876-869 
Ahaziah : 843-842 , Ahab ; 869-850 
Athaliah 842-837 | Ahaziah 850-849 
Joash 837-800 Jehoram | 849-843 
Amaziah 800-783 _ Jehu , 843-815 
Uzziah 783-742 , Jehoahaz , 815-802 
Jotham , 442-735 | Jehoash ‘ 802-786 
Ahaz 735-715 | Jeroboam Il | 786-746 
Hezekiah | 715-687 Zechariah | 746-745 
Manasseh 687-642 = , Shallum | 745 
Amon 642-640 Menahem 745-737 
Josiah 640-609 ; Pekahiah | 737-736 
Jehoahaz 609 | Pekah ‘ 736-732 
Jehoiakim 609-598 | Hoshea | 82-722 
Jehoiachin 598-597 
Zedekiah 597-586 


house of Jeroboam” (1 Kings 14:10). And God _ the pattern I mentioned previously: “In the twelfth 
means to do so in a rather graphic way: “Anyone year of King Ahaz of Judah, Hoshea son of Elah 
belonging to Jeroboam who dies in the city, the began to reign in Samaria over Israel; he reigned 
dogs shall eat; and anyone who dies in the open nine years. He did what was evil in the sight of the 
country, the birds of the air shall eat; forthe LORD ~=LORD.” It is during Hoshea’s reign that Assyria, on 
has spoken” (1 Kings 14:11). the far side of the Fertile Crescent, flexes its military 
A list of the kings of Israel can be foundsin muscles and expands to the west. First, under the 
Box 8.3. One succeeds the other, and allofthemare Assyrian King Shalmanezer, Hoshea is forced to pay 
condemned for failing to support the worship of tribute; then Shalmanezer attacks Israel, lays siege to 
Yahweh as directed in the book of Deuteronomy. the capital city Samaria for three years; and finally, 
The kingdom of the north lasts for 200 years, from in the ninth year of Hoshea’s rule, destroys the city. 
the split of the Kingdoms in 922 until their over- Many of the people are taken captive to other places. 
throw by the Assyrians in 722 B.c.z. The story ofthe | And the north is no more. 
demise of the north occurs in 2 Kings 17. The ac- The Deuteronomistic Historian has no doubts 
count begins like most of the others, according to = why this happened: “This occurred because the 


FIGURE 8.4 An officer conducts two Judeans to the king. 
Detail of the Assyrian conquest of the Jewish fortified town 
of Lachish (701 B.c.£.). 


_people of Israel had sinned against the LORD their 
God” (2 Kings 17:7); in particular, they made 
shrines to other gods, offered sacrifices to them, and 
thus served idols, rejecting the commandments of 
God. In the end, though, God had his way and de- 
_stroyed the kingdom. 


THE SOUTHERN KINGDOM: JUDAH The 
southern kingdom of Judah lasted for an additional 
“century and a half. 1 and 2 Kings describe a total of 
twenty kings of the south, cited in Box 8.3. All of 
these kings were descendants of David (except 
Athaliah, the one queen to rule), in fulfillment of 
God’s promise that there would always be a son of 
David on the throne. Most of these kings are also 
judged negatively by the-Deuteronomistic Historian 
because, like their northern counterparts, they 
allow or even sponsor the worship of other gods in 
addition to Yahweh. 

There are exceptions, however: most notably 
the good King Hezekiah, who begins to rule just 
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when Israel starts having its problems with Assyria. 
According to the Deuteronomistic Historian, here 
finally is a good king: “He did what was right in 
the sight of the LORD just as his ancestor David 
had done. He removed the high places [these were 
shrines to other gods placed on tall hills and 
mountains—close to the gods], broke down the 
pillars, and cut down the sacred pole [ie., the 
Asherah]” (2 Kings 18:3—4). As a result of his faith- 
fulness to Yahweh, Hezekiah is rewarded: “The 
LORD was with him; wherever he went he pros- 
pered” (2 Kings 18:7). 

As we will see in the next chapter, after Samaria 
fell, Hezekiah too had his troubles with Assyria. 
But they eventually disappeared, and his son 
Manasseh began to reign. He, however, was the 
wicked counterpart to his father in the eyes of the 
Deuteronomistic Historian. He undid all the 
reforms his father had made, rebuilt the high 
places, made altars for Baal, built an Asherah, and 
sponsored the worship of other gods in the 
Jerusalem Temple itself (2 Kings 21:2—6). Because 
of that, God vowed to destroy Jerusalem 
(2 Kings 21:11-13). _ ti 

But there was first a bright spot on the horizon. 
Over twenty years later, when Manasseh’s grandson 
Josiah began to reign, things turned around, as we 
have seen in our earlier discussions (see chap. 4, 
pp. 55-56). Josiah undertook massive reforms, 
cleared out the Temple, made it the special sanctu- 
ary for Yahweh once more, destroyed all the shrines 
to other gods, and tried to compel the Judeans once 
more to be monotheistic with Yahweh alone as 
their God. This was in the year 622 B.c.E. But 
the nation would have just thirty-five more years 
to survive. 

The Babylonians in the meantime conquered the 


Fertile Crescent on to Judah. According to 2 Kings 
24:10-16, it was during the reign of King Jehoiachin 
that King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon came up to 
Jerusalem and laid siege to the city. Jehoiachin gave 
himself up. Nebuchadnezzar raided the Temple 
of all its treasures and took ten thousand Judean 
captives back with him to Jerusalem, along with 
the king. Nebuchadnezzar appointed Zedekiah to 
be king in Jehoiachin’s place, and he was to be the 
final king of Judah, the last of David’s descendants 
ever to sit on the throne. 
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According to the book of Genesis, the people known as 
the Moabites were distant relatives of the Israelites. The 
“father of the Moabites” was Moab, who was born of 
the incestuous relationship of Abraham’s nephew Lot 
with his own (Lot’s) daughter, at her initiation, when she 
made him drunk one night (Genesis 19:37). The Moabites 
figure in later stories of Israel as the enemy (e.g., during 
the days of judge Ehud and the Moabite king Eglon; 
Judges 3:12—30), But there are other close ties between 
the two peoples: King David’s great-grandmother on his 
father’s side was Ruth, a Moabite woman (see the book 
of Ruth, esp. Ruth 4:17). 

Moab was located to the east of the southern part of 
the Dead Sea, roughly where Jordan is today. We know 
about the Moabites from other historical records. In 
1868, a Christian missionary in Jordan inadvertently dis- 
covered an impressive stele now commonly known at 
the “Moabite Stone,” originally erected by a king of 
Moab named Mesha (see Figure 8.5). It is sometimes, 
therefore, called the Mesha Stele. (Taken from Martha 
T. Roth, Law Collections from Mesopotamia and Asia 
Minor, 2nd ed. Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1997). On 
the thirty-five lines of text on this stone, Mesha records 
his victory over Israel in the ninth century 8.c.e. He re- 
ports that his god Chemosh had been displeased with 
the people of Moab for not being faithful to him but then 
acted on their behalf, allowing them to destroy their op- 
pressors. One of the cities they conquered was placed 
under the herem; and its inhabitants, therefore, were 
ritually slaughtered. This shows that the Israelites were 
not the only ones to engage in this disturbing practice. 
And they were not the only ones who thought that they 
would be successful in their military endeavors so long 
as they were faithful to their national deity. 


Zedekiah rebelled against Babylon, and in the 
ninth year of his reign, Nebuchadnezzar returned, 
not in a good mood. Jerusalem was again laid 
under siege. After a year a half, the population 
was starved. The Babylonians then broke through 
the walls. Zedekiah escaped on foot but was cap- 
tured. Nebuchadnezzar had Zedekiah’s sons 
slaughtered before his eyes, then gouged his eyes 
out and took him in chains back to Babylon. The 
Babylonian army burned the Temple, the palace, 
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FIGURE 8.5 The famous Moabite Stone on which Mesha, 
king of Moab, records his victory over Israel in the ninth 
century B.C.E. 


and all the houses of Jerusalem and demolished 
the walls. 

The book of 2 Kings, and with it the Deuterono- 
mistic History, ends with a man named Gedaliah 
being appointed as the local governor of Judah. He 
was a local Judean aristocrat but was under the 
thumb of the Babylonians. Back in Babylon, King 
Jehoiachin was released from prison and given a 
daily allowance and, on that very, very faint, hope- 
ful note, the history of Judah comes to a close. 
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At a Glance: The Books of Kings 


The books of | and 2 Kings were originally written as a 
single book. The narrative picks up where 2 Samuel ends, 
at the conclusion of the reign of King David, who appoints 
his son Solomon to be king and then dies. Solomon is a 
vastly wise and wealthy, if highly despotic, monarch. In the 
end, it is his many wives that turn him away from strict ad- 
herence to the worship of Yahweh. After his death, the 
kingdom is split in half: the southern part, Judah, ruled by his 
son Rehoboam; and the north, Israel, ruled by Jeroboam. 


The books of Kings narrate the histories of the kingdoms, 
with nineteen kings of various dynasties ruling the north, 
and twenty kings, all descendants of David, ruling the south. 
In the end, the north is destroyed by the armies of Assyria 
in 722 8.c.£., and years later the south is destroyed by the 
armies of Babylonia in 586 8.c.e. In the judgment of the Deu- 
teronomistic Historian, both national catastrophes oc- 
curred because the people had turned from Yahweh to 
worship other gods. 
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Questions for Review and Reflection 


1. What are the arguments advanced in 1 Samuel that Israel should be ruled by a 
king, and what are the arguments against it? Why do you think you find both 
sides represented in the book? Which side, at the end of the day, do you think 


the author himself held? 


2. Choose either Saul, David, or Solomon and make an argument that he was the 


greatest king of Israel’s history. 


3. How does the Deuteronomist’s view that disobedience to God leads to political 
disaster affect his narrative of events in 1 and 2 Kings? Do you think this view 
is valid, or do you have difficulties with it? Explain. 
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Suggestions for Further Reading 


NB: For this and all chapters, see the relevant articles (e.g., 
“Deuteronomistic History,” “1 Samuel,” “David”) in the works 


cited in the Suggestions for Further Reading in chapter 1. 
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the Deuteronomistic History: Origins, Upgrades, and 
Present Text. Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 2000. A 
hard-hitting study of modern scholarly views of 
the Deuteronomistic History, for well-advanced 


students. 


Dever, William. Who Were the Early Israelites and 
Where Did They Come From? Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 2003. One of America’s premier ar- 
chaeologists looks at the archaeological record of 
ancient Israel to discuss whether the events de- 
scribed in the conquest narrative are historically 
accurate. 

Finkelstein, Israel and Neil Asher Silberman. The 

- Bible Unearthed: Archaeology’s New Vision of Ancient 
Israel and the Origin of Its Sacred Texts. New York: 
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government and leadership from the outside. That 
Pentateuch through the Deuteronomistic His- figure was known as a prophet. 
tory, we have seen narratives that focus time and 


again on the leaders of the people: Moses, Joshua, 


[: our sketch of the history of Israel, from the 


various judges, and kings. That is, of course, how a 
good deal of history tends to get written, with an 
emphasis on the power players, their actions, and 
their personal qualities. But during the time of the 
monarchy in Israel, another type of figure arose— 
not one who was a political leader of the people but 
one who was a critic, looking at the nation’s 


THE: RISE OF THE PROPHETS 


We have seen that there are some references to 
“prophets” already in the Pentateuch. Moses is a 
prophet, and there is a concern in Deuteronomy that 
false prophets will arise (Deuteronomy 13, 18). But 
it is not until we get deep into the Deuteronomistic 
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History—starting with the books of Samuel—that 
stories about prophets start to appear with any fre- 
quency. They come to the fore in particular during 
the divided monarchy, as pocket in m and 2 Kings. 


a a group, to the entire shee or to other 
nations. In Hebrew, S Aiiaitsgysc NED as prophet 
“is ‘is nabi, which probably means something like “one 
called” by God. Prophets considered themselves es- 
pecially called or chosen by God to be his spokes- 
persons. In the Hebrew Bible, such people are 


sometimes also called ‘ ‘seers, ’ because to them had 
been revealed a divine vision they could then ar- 
ticulate to the people. 

The reason the prophets begin to appear during 
the monarchy is that they served as divine critics of 
the course of political affairs. We have seen that the 
Deuteronomistic Historian himself evaluates kings 
not on the basis of their foreign and domestic poli- 
cies, the success of their military campaigns, or the 
adequacy of their economies, but on the basis of 
their religious affiliations. If a king follows in the 
footsteps of David in worshiping and promoting the 
worship of Yahweh alone, he is a good king; if he 
follows in the footsteps of, say, Jeroboam in allow- 
ing or enabling the worship of other gods, he is bad. 
Prophets took a similar task upon themselves, cast- 
ing judgment on kings—and on the people as a 
whole—for their religious activities. For the proph- 
ets, as for the Deuteronomistic Historian, these ac- 
tivities were not separate from political realities. In 
the book of 2 Kings, both Israel and Judah are de- 
stroyed not because of bad foreign policy or weak 
armies but because the kings have disobeyed Yah- 
weh. So too with the prophets of the Hebrew Bible: 
illicit religious activities lead to disastrous political 


(and personal) results. 

After Me Moses, the first ngleliPFOpH ippear on 
the scene eho are on earlier who get bit parts) 
is none other than | ST, who is not only a judge 
and an anointer of kings: he is especially portrayed 
as a prophet. In some ways, the account of his call 
to be a prophet while still a youth, as narrated in 1 
Samuel 3, establishes the pattern for what it means 
to be a prophet in Israel. 

The high priest at the time is Eli, and young 
Samuel is in the temple serving as his assistant. He 
also sleeps there. God personally calls to Samuel at 
night, and after a bit of confusion—Samuel can’t 
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figure out at first who is calling his name—he real- 
izes that it is God himself who is speaking. He then 
tells God he is willing to listen, and God gives him 
some bad news. Because Eli’s sons have behaved 
wickedly, God will punish the entire family. Samuel 
relays the message to Eli, and of course, it all comes 
true at a later point in the narrative. The Philistines 
attack Isracl, they capture the ark of the covenant 
(which, as we have seen, was thought to have awe- 
some, divine power connected to it; now it is not 
available to protect the Israelites), Eli’s sons are 
killed, and then he dies. Samuel had been warned 
in advance, he delivered his message, and it came 
true. That is what happens with prophets. And in 
the story, everyone knows it: “And all Israel... 
knew that Samuel was a trustworthy prophet of the 
LORD” (1 Samuel 3:20). 

The emphasis here is that he was a trustworthy 
prophet. The problem with prophecy is that just 
about anyone can claim to be a spokesperson of 
God. But only some people really are. 

Here I should stress an important point about an- 
cient prophets of Israel. It is true that there is an ele- 
ment of prediction in what they proclaim. Usually, 
as we will see, they proclaim that Israel (or the lead- 
ers of Israel) have sinned against Yahweh and he 
will be punishing them as a result, as in the case of 
Eli’s family. But the prophets’ predictions are tied 
closely and intimately with the current situation they 
find themselves in. Prophets in ancient Israel were 
not crystal ball gazers, anticipating what was going 
to happen hundreds or thousands of years in the 
future, as they are sometimes mischaracterized by 
religious authors today. Prophets were people who 
were called by God to speak his word to specific 
situations in which they themselves lived. This 
means that to understand the prophets of Jewish 
Scripture, we have to understand—in every 
instance—what their particular context was, the 
situation that they were addressing. 


The Narrative Prophets: 
Elijah and Elisha 


There are several prophets who show up in the nar- 
ratives of the Deuteronomistic History who were 
not known to have left anything in writing (in con- 
trast to the “classical prophets” of the Hebrew Bible, 
i.e., the “Latter Prophets” that we will be discussing 
in a moment). These are individuals called by God 
to speak words of judgment against the nation, its 


rulers, and/or its religious leadership—including 
“false prophets.” These “narrative prophets” are 
empowered to deliver a message from God, and 
proof of their ‘power comes in the fact that they ca 
do miracles. The two best known are Elijah and his 
‘successor Elisha, Their stories can be found in 1 
Kings 17 to 2 Kings 13. 

Elyah first appears during the rule of the wicked 
king Ahab of Israel, who sponsored and partici- 
pated in the worship of the Canaanite deity Baal. 
According to the Deuteronomistic Historian, Ahab 
“did more to provoke the anger of the LORD, the 
God of Israel, than had all the kings of Israel before 
him” (1 Kings 16:33). Elijah comes on the scene out 
of the blue and announces that there will now be a 
drought. And there is a drought. It soon becomes 
clear why this has happened. As Elijah later tells 
Ahab, it is “because you have forsaken the com- 
mandments of the LORD and followed the Baals” 
(1 Kings 18:18). Here we have a prophet confront- 
ing a leader of the people over an issue of religious 
allegiance. It is a story that will get played out time 
and again in the Hebrew Bible. 

Just as Yahweh has his prophets, so too does the 
Canaanite god, Baal, whom the apostates of Israel 
often choose to worship. Elijah challenges the 
prophets of Baal to a kind of prophetic duel to see 
who represents the true, or at least the more 
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Many readers of the New Testament Gospels today be- 
lieve that if Jesus did all the miracles attributed to him, 
then surely he must be God. Who else would be able to 
make nature obey him, or heal the sick with just a word 
or a touch, or raise someone from the dead? The one 
who does such things could be none other than God in 
the flesh. Right? 

Anyone who has read their Old Testament carefully 
knows the answer to this question. Throughout the 
Jewish Bible, prophets of God such as Moses, Elijah, and 
Elisha can do spectacular miracles—in fact, very similar 
kinds of miracles to those reported of Jesus. This is not 
because any of them was God himself come to earth but 
because the power of God was at work through them. 
And so, in the narratives of | and 2 Kings, we find both 
Elijah and Elisha multiplying the food to feed those in 
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powerful, god. Calling all the Israelites together, 
Elijah upbraids them: “How long will you go limp- 
ing with two different opinions? If the LORD is 
God, follow him; but if Baal follow him” (1 Kings 
18:21). To help them choose, Elijah challenges the 
450. prophe ets of Baal to a contest: whoever can 
make the wood on an altar, arranged under a sacri- 
ficed bull, ignite to consume the carcass (without 
using matches!) will be seen as the true prophet. 
The 450 prophets of Baal have a go at it but to no 
avail. Elijah then makes his own altar, prepares the 
wood and the bull, pours four jars of water over the 
lot (to increase the astonishment when this thing 
ignites), calls on God, and fire falls from heaven and 
consumes the whole sacrifice—bull, wood, altar, 
water, and all. The people seize the prophets of Baal 
and Elijah kills them all. 

This sets the tone for the adventures of the nar- 
rative prophets, about whom some very good sto- 
ries are told in these books. Elisha becomes Elijah’s 
disciple (1 Kings 19:19—21), and throughout these 
narratives, the two of them do terrific miracles— 
miraculously multiplying food, making iron axe 
heads float on the water, healing the sick, raising 
the dead. (See Box 9.1.) All of this is in the con- 
text of political critique: the leaders of Israel have 
led the people into religious apostasy, and God 
is not pleased. The people need to reject the 
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need miraculously (I Kings |7:8—-16; 2 Kings 4:42—44; 
compare Jesus’ feeding the multitudes); making nature 
obey their commands (1 Kings 17:|—6; 18:41—45; 2 Kings 
6:|-7; compare Jesus’ calming the storm); healing the 
sick (2 Kings 5:1-14; as does Jesus); and even raising the 
dead (I Kings 17:17-24; 2 Kings 4:8-37; as does Jesus). 
At the end of his life, Elijah ascends to heaven without 
dying (2 Kings 2:!—12). 

When Jesus does his miracles in Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, it is not because he is God Almighty. It is because 
he is God’s prophet. This is recognized even by those he 
helps, as in Luke 7:11—-17, where Jesus raises a boy back 
to life, and the crowd responds not by declaring that 
Jesus must be God but by exclaiming, “A great prophet 
has risen among us!” 
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FIGURE 9.1 


This is an impression of a seal (about an inch 
high) from the time of Jeroboam IJ, the king of Israel (the 
northern kingdom) in the middle of the eighth century 
B.C.E.; the seal’s inscription reads, “Belonging to Shema, the 
servant of Jeroboam.” 


worship of Baal and worship Yahweh alone, or 
very bad things will happen. Those who take the 
side of Yahweh, on the other hand, can expect 
miracles. At the end of his life, Elijah is said to 
be taken up into heaven in a fiery chariot (so he 
never dies; 2 Kings 2); and Elisha picks up where 
his master left off, pronouncing judgment and 
working miracles. 


The Classical Prophets 

Even better known than the narrative prophets Elijah 
and Elisha are a group of prophets whose writings 
became part of Scripture—prophets such as Amos, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. In many instances, it 
cannot be determined if these prophets actually 
wrote their own proclamations or if their followers 
wrote down what they had heard the prophets pro- 
claim. In either event, these are sometimes known as 
the “classical” prophets. 

As we have seen, the prophets in the English 
Bible are divided into the five major prophets 
(Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lamentations, Ezekiel, and Dan- 
iel) and the twelve minor prophets (Hosea, Joel, 
Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habak- 
kuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi). 
The difference between the two groups is simply 
one of length not importance: major prophets are 
longer. In the Hebrew Bible, the entire (same) 
group is known as the Latter Prophets and are only 


four in number: Lamentations and Daniel are not 
included in the group, and the twelve minor proph- 
ets count as one book, “the Twelve.” 

The classical prophets appear on the scene in the 
middle of the eighth century B.C. (thus, e.g., 
Isaiah, Amos); the final prophets come from a time 
after the Babylonian exile when the people held in 
captivity were allowed to return to their land of 
Judah in the middle of the fifth century B.c.E. (e.g., 
Malachi). And so the classical prophets cover about 
a 300-year period, and an extremely intense period 
it was. Prophets start to appear right before the As- 
syrians came in to destroy the land of Israel, and 
they prophecy the coming destruction; other 
prophets predict the later coming of the Babylo- 
nians and the destruction of Judah in the south; yet 
other prophets make their proclamation after these 
disasters, telling the people of Judah what they need 
to do in the current situation. 

In all cases, these prophets were speaking to real 
political and religious experiences of their own 
day. They were very much bound to their own 
contexts. They were not predicting what will 
happen in the twenty-first century. They were de- 
livering God’s word to their own century. And 
most of the time this word is not good news. The 
people of God have strayed from his ways, and they 
need to repent or he will enter into judgment with 
them. If and when he does that, it will not be 
pretty. 

In our discussions of the classical prophets, we 
will not be able to go into all of them in equal depth. 
In this chapter, we will begin to look at the “‘pre- 
exilic” prophets (those writing before the Baby- 
lonian exile), considering at some length two of the 
most intriguing and compelling eighth-century 
prophets, Amos and Isaiah. 


i 
3} AMOS OF TEKOA 


One of the most gripping and compelling prophetic 
proclamations of the entire Bible comes in a book 
that is also probably the earliest of all the classical 
prophets, the book of Amos. 


Amos and His Historical Situation 

As typically happens in the books of the prophets, 
the book of Amos begins by situating his proclama- 
tion in a firm historical context (it is generally 


thought that these introductory statements in the 
prophetic books were added later by editors): 


The words of Amos, who was among the shep- 
herds of Tekoa, which he saw concerning Israel 
in the days of King Uzziah of Judah and in the 
days of King Jeroboam son of Joash of Israel, 
two years before the earthquake. (Amos 1:1) 


Amos’s prophetic activity is dated according to 
the two kings ruling at the time in Israel and Judah 
(this was before there were calendars; as a result, you 
could not just say what year you are talking about). 
Uzziah ruled the south in 785-733 B.cz., and 
Jeroboam II ruled the north from 785-745 Bc. 
So the prophecies of Amos are firmly set in 
the middle of the eighth century. We do not know 
to which earthquake he is referring. What we do 
know, from reading the Deuteronomistic History, is 
that this was a time of turmoil for these two 
nations—not only in relation to each other but also 
in view of the looming menace from Assyria to the 
Northeast. 

Amos indicates that he comes from Tekoa, a 
town in Judah; and yet his proclamation is not made 
to this southern kingdom, but to the north. As we 
will see, some of those who heard this proclamation 
were not pleased that it was being made by an inter- 
loper who was interfering with the affairs of an- 
other country. 

We learn a bit more about Amos’s biography from 
a revealing passage later in his book. By the time we 
get to chapter 7, Amos has been pronouncing doom 
on the northern land of Israel for its many transgres- 
sions. His is not a welcome voice, either with the 
ruling king or among the religious establishment. 
One of the chief priests of the cultic shrine at Bethel, 
a man nained Amaziah, complains to Jeroboam 
about Amos’s preaching activities: “Amos has con- 
spired against you in the very center of the house of 
Israel; the land is not able to bear all his words” 
(Amos 7:10). And what was Amos saying? He was 
-predicting (in verse 11) that Jeroboam would soon 
be killed and the nation of Israel would go into exile 
from the land. 

Amaziah responds to this proclamation by tell- 
ing Amos to go back home to the land of Judah and 
to leave Israel and its sacred shrine at Bethel in 
peace. Amos replies with some of his best known 
words: 
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I am no prophet, nor a prophet’s son; but I 
am a herdsman and a dresser of sycamore 
trees, and the LORD took me from follow- 
ing the flock, and the LORD said to me, 
“Go prophesy to my people Israel.” (Amos 
7:14-15) 


When Amos claims not to be a prophet, he 
means that he is not one who belongs to a “guild” 
of prophets—a professional organization of people 
who claimed to deliver God’s word and were paid 
for it. He is a prophet, instead, because God called 
him. By profession, he is a farmer/shepherd, or 
possibly one who owns an estate, in the south. But 
he has to make his proclamation to Israel because 
God has called him to do so. Amos goes on to 
make a proclamation about his enemy, the priest 
Amaziah—telling him that because of his opposi- 
tion, his wife will turn to prostitution, his sons and 
daughters will all be murdered, his land will be 
taken from him, and he will die, along with Israel, 
in exile. Prophets like Amos meant business, and 
their message was rarely happy. 


The Message of Amos 

The book of Amos begins by addressing nations 
outside of Israel, indicating that because of their 
multiple sins, God would enter into judgment with 
them (chapters 1-2). This is an important begin- 
ning: it shows that God is not simply the God of 
Judah and Israel: he is the God of all nations and 
holds all people accountable for their actions. And it 
shows that national suffering comes not only when 
one nation mistreats another but also when God in- 
tervenes and rains his judgment down on them. 
And so Amos starts by attacking the capital of Syria, 
Damascus: 


Thus says the LORD: For three transgressions 
of Damascus, and for four, I will not revoke 
the punishment; because they have threshed 
Gilead with threshing sledges of iron. So I 
will send a fire on the house of Hazael...I 
will break the gate bars of Damascus and cut 
off the inhabitants from the Valley of Aven. 
(Amos 1:3-—5) 


In other words, for three or four sins (meaning: 
a whole lot of them) committed by the people of 
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Damascus, in Syria, God will judge them. They 
destroyed the city of Gilead, and so God will recip- 
rocate by destroying them by fire and military 
invasion. 

Amos makes a similar proclamation six more 
times in chapters 1-2 against Gaza, Tyre, Edom, 
Ammon, Moab, and even Judah. One gets the 
sense, reading these harsh castigations of others, 
that the Israelite hearing these things must be cheer- 
ing Amos on from the sidelines because all of these 
other nations were thorns in Israel’s side at one time 
or another. But then the prophet turns on those 
cheering: they are not in a better position than these 
others but in one that is much worse. Now there is 
a proclamation against Israel: 


Thus says the LORD: For three transgressions 
of Israel, and for four, I will not revoke the 
punishment; because they sell the righteous 
for silver and the needy for a pair of sandals— 
they who trample the head of the poor into 
the dust of the earth and push the afflicted out 
of the way. (Amos 2:6-7) 


In many respects, Israel is even more guilty than 
all the other nations. Israel was the one chosen by 
God at the Exodus, the one led by God through the 
wilderness. Even though God had delivered them 
and called them to be his people, they had turned on 
him. This was most evident in their failure to care 
for the needy and oppressed, whom they sold into 
slavery and on whose heads they trampled. And now 
God will respond in kind and turn on them: 


So, I will press you down in your place just as 

a cart presses down when it is full of sheaves. 

Flight shall perish from the swift, and the 

strong shall not retain their strength, nor shall 

the mighty save their lives . . . and those who 
are stout of heart among the mighty shall flee 

away naked in that day. (Amos 2:13-16) 

The proclamations against Israel are delivered in 
rhetorically vibrant and powerful language: “You 
only have I known of all the families of the earth; 
therefore I will punish you for all your iniquities” 
(Amos 3:2). Amos wants to insist that it is precisely 
because Israel is the chosen people that their sins are 
so heinous before God. Being members of the cov- 
enant not only brings privileges; it also brings 
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ethical responsibilities for the poor, the hungry, and 
the oppressed. If these covenantal obligations are 
shirked, punishment will follow, and Israel has only 
itself to blame. 

Amos stresses that the coming suffering for the 
nation will derive not from the accidents of history, 
the misfortune of living near a mighty world 
empire, the bad luck of being a relatively weak and 
minor nation in the path of an aggressive foreign 
power. The suffering will come because God is 
punishing the people for their sin. It is all his doing. 
Nowhere is this stressed more than in the rhetorical 
questions of Amos 3:3—6. Each of these questions is 
to be answered “no,” until the logic of the sequence 
forces one to answer even the final question “no.” 
Do people walk together if they haven’t agreed to 
do so? (Answer: no.) Do lions roar if they don’t have 
any prey? (No.) Does a bird fall into a snare if there 
isn’t a trap set for it? Does a snare spring up if noth- 
ing falls into it? Does the trumpet that indicates a 
military attack sound in the city without making 
people afraid? And then the climax: “Does disaster 
befall a city, unless the LORD has done it?” (Amos 
3:6). Again, the answer must be no. The disaster 
that is about to fall is not the doing of some foreign, 
hostile power. It is the act of God. 

Why is God so set on punishing Israel? For Amos, 
it is principally because of ethical violations involv- 
ing issues of social injustice. It is because you “op- 
press the poor... crush the needy”; it is “because 
you trample on the poor and take from them levies 
of grain.... You... afflict the righteous... and 
push the afflicted out of the way” (Amos 5:11-12). 
Amos portrays Israel as rotten to the core: “They do 
not know how to do right, says the LORD, those 
who store up violence and robbery in their strong- 
holds” (Amos 3:10). 

What will God do in response? There will be 
military attack, and the nation will fall. “Therefore 
thus says the LORD God: An adversary shall sur- 
round the land, and strip you of your defense; and 
your strongholds shall be plundered” (Amos 3:11); 
“they shall now be the first to go into exile, and the 
revelry of the loungers shall pass away” (Amos 6:7). 
And so, in Amos’s famous lament, “Fallen, no more 
to rise, is maiden Israel; forsake on her land, with 
no one to raise her up” (Amos 5:2). 

The people of Israel cannot complain that they 
have not been given fair warning. Not only have 
the prophets made proclamation, God himself has 


brought suffering on the people to get them to turn 
back to him. This is stated in a series of divine la- 
ments in Amos 4:6-12. God indicates that he 
brought famine to try to get the people to repent, 
“yet you did not return to me”; he brought a serious 
drought, “yet you did not return to me”; he de- 
stroyed their crops with blight and mildew and lo- 
custs, “yet you did not return to me”; he brought an 
epidemic and military defeat, “yet you did not 
return to me.” Because they have failed to return to 
him, despite everything that he has tried to do to 
get them to sit up and take notice, the outcome will 
be dire: “Therefore thus I will do to you, O Israel; 
because I will do this to you, prepare to meet your 
God, O Israel!” (Amos 4:12). In this context, “meet- 
ing your God” is not a happy occasion, 

Amos goes on to stress that what God wants is 
social justice and ethical behavior. What he does not 
want is the attempt to thwart his purposes by per- 
forming seemingly highly religious activities in- 
stead of caring for the poor and hungry. Some 
people in Israel—probably like many other people 
in many other times and places—appear to have 
thought that what God wants is proper worship: 
performing the sacrifices to God in the proper way, 
remembering to celebrate religious festivals, con- 
ducting proper worship services. But for Amos, this 
is not at all what God really wants. He wants a just 
society. And so, Yahweh himself is portrayed as 
saying in no uncertain terms 


I hate, I despise your festivals, and I take no 
delight in your solemn assemblies. Even 
though you offer me your burnt offerings and 
grain offerings, 1 will not accept them, and 
the offerings of well-being of your fatted ani- 
mals I will not look upon. Take away from me 
the noise of your songs; I will not listen to the 
melody of your harps. But let justice roll down 
like waters, and righteousness like an ever- 
flowing stream. (Amos 5:21~24) 


- Like other prophets, Amos often spoke using 
metaphors and parables. In chapters 7-9, he is said 
to have seen five visions, each of which were images 
of judgment—for example, an attack of locusts, a 
wild fire, and a “plumb line,” which is used to see if 
a wall is straight; if not, you have to tear it down 
and start again. This is not a hopeful metaphor for 
the people of God if they do not “line up” well. 
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The Judean Redaction of Amos 

It is impossible, at the end of the day, to know 
whether Amos himself wrote down these prophe- 
cies that bear his name or if they were penned by 
someone else in his name. What is clear is that he 
not only made these proclamations orally, probably 
over a period of years, but that someone—either 
himself or another scribe—wrote them down and 
put them in circulation as a written text. Obviously, 
the predictions are dire, and they do not make for 
cheerful reading. 

But after they had been in circulation for a long 
while, a later editor made some additions to them so 
that they would end on a happier note. In biblical 
scholarship, an editor is known as a “redactor,’ and 
the editorial work done by a redactor is called a “re- 
daction.” Scholars have long recognized that the 
book of Amos as we have it has been redacted. 

Near the end of the book, we find predictions of 
the coming destruction of the northern kingdom of 
Israel in still dire terms: “All the sinners of my 
people shall die by the sword” (Amos 9:10). But 
then all of a sudden, the prophet begins to prophecy 
that things are going to get better. The house of 
David (i.e., the southern dynasty) will be restored; 
the walls of the city will be repaired; the city 
will be rebuilt; there will be abundant harvests; 
and the wine production will defy imagination 
(Amos 9:11-13). 

This part of the book seems to presuppose that 
the Davidic king has been taken off his throne 
and that Jerusalem has been destroyed. In that 
context, the prophet is predicting that now that 
God has punished his people, he will restore them 
and things will be good once more. In other 
words, this ending passage appears to have been 
written after the destruction of Jerusalem in 
586 B.c.£., and to be written from a southern, 
Judean perspective. How does one explain that if 
Amos was living 150 years earlier, prophesying to 
the north? 

It is usually thought that when the book was in 
circulation, a scribe from Judah, living a century 
and a half later, added the ending of the book (and 
the other positive messages to Judah throughout the 
book). Now the book does not end with a dire pre- 
diction of an imminent disaster—as Amos’s own 
book appears to have ended, some years before the 
Assyrian decimation of the northern kingdom in 
722 B.c.E. It now ends on a note of promise: the 
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Davidic kingdom will be restored and God will 2 ISAIAH OF JERU SALEM 


now create a utopia on earth for his people in which 
they will experience no more suffering: 


I will restore the fortunes of my people Israel, 
and they shall rebuild the ruined cites and in- 
habit them; they shall plant vineyards and 
drink their wine, and they shall make gardens 
and eat their fruit. I will plant them upon 
their land, and they shall never again be 
plucked up out of the land that I have given 
them, says the LORD your God. (Amos 
9:14—15) 


Amos as a Representative Prophet 

In some ways, Amos can be taken as typical of all 
the prophets of the Hebrew Bible. The following 
points about the prophets, based on this reading of 
Amos, are worth noting: 


¢ The prophets are presented as spokespersons of 
God who were intervening in the affairs of the 
nation of Israel (or Judah) when things were not 
going well. 

¢ The prophets are particularly concerned about 
social and religious transgressions of the people 
(Amos is more concerned about social issues; 
other prophets will be focused more on religious 
issues—the proper worship of Yahweh). 

¢ The prophets do make predictions, but they are 
not predicting events that will transpire hun- 
dreds or thousands of years after their day. They 
are speaking to their own situations and must be 
rooted in their own historical contexts. Their 
predictions are about what God will do to the 
people if they do not return to him and behave 
as he requires. 

* The suffering of the nation rests in the hands of 
God. Yes, people can and do act in ways harmful 
to others (that’s a big part of the problem). But 
the demise of the nation itself will come because 
of the act of God. He is the one who brings 
drought, famine, epidemic, economic hardship, 
and military disaster. If the nation is faithful to 
God, it will be rewarded. Ifnot, it will be harshly 
punished. 

¢ God is not simply the God of his people. He is 
the sovereign Lord of the entire earth, and all 
the other nations do his bidding. He is the cre- 
ator of all, and he uses all nations to perform 
his will. 


Oveslappiné somewhat with the prophetic activi- 
ties of Amos in the north were those of the prophet 
Isaiah in the south. The book of Isaiah begins, in 
typical prophetic fashion, by setting forth the rough 
dates of the prophet’s proclamation: “The vision of 
Isaiah son of Amoz, which he saw concerning Judah 
and Jerusalem in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, 

and Hezekiah, kings of Judah.” If, as most scholars 
think, the account of Isaiah’s call to be a prophet in 
chapter 6 (which we will explore soon) marks the 
beginning of his ministry, then it started “in the 
year that King Uzziah died” (Isaiah 6:1). That 
would have been 738 B.c.£. The last king men- 
tioned, Hezekiah, ruled 727-698 B.c.z. Isaiah 
prophesied at least up to the year 701, when the As- 
syrian king Sennacherib invaded Judah; this means 
that Isaiah’s ministry was a long one, possibly 
around forty years. 

These were indeed eventful years in the life of 
the southern kingdom of Judah. For one thing, the 
inhabitants of that land must have looked on in 
terror as they saw events unfolding to the north, in 
Israel and its antagonistic and eventually disastrous 
relationship with mighty Assyria. During the early 
part of Isaiah’s ministry, the Assyrian king, with 
one of the great names of all time, Tiglath-Pileser 
(ruled 745-727 B.c.£.), decided to expand his empire 
and moved against the countries and city states of 
the Levant (a term used to describe all the countries 
bordering on the eastern Mediterranean). Several of 
the countries under threat came together to provide 
a unified front against an Assyrian assault. But 
Judah, under King Ahaz, refused to join in, possibly 
thinking it was a futile venture. The two countries 
of Syria and Israel banded together to attack Judah 
to make it join the coalition and marched down to 
Jerusalem in full force. Eventually, as things turned 
out, Judah escaped unscathed. The Syrian and Isra- 
elite armies withdrew, and the people of the south 
could breathe better—for a while. Israel was made a 
vassal state to Assyria but rebelled in the year 727. 
That turned out to be a bad idea, as it eventually led 
to its destruction when the Assyrian king Shalma- 
neser attacked from the north and in 722—while 
Isaiah was still active in the south—destroyed the 
nation of Israel. 

Some twenty years later, when Hezekiah was 
king of Judah, Assyria was once more in an expan- 
sionistic mode and proceeded to invade Judah under 


the rule of the Assyrian king Sennacherib. We 
know of this assault from several sources. It is dis- 
cussed in 2 Kings 18:13-19:37, where two different 
accounts of the invasion have been spliced together; 
and we have a record of it from Sennacherib him- 
self, as found on a monument called the Taylor 
Prism that is now housed in the British Museum in 
London. According to Sennacherib, he had over- 
run the entire territory of Judea and laid Jerusalem 
under siege, with King Hezekiah holed up inside. 
Hezekiah was forced then to surrender and pay a 


re 
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large tribute. Isaiah of Jerusalem was thus engaged 
in his prophetic activities at an incredibly tense and 
dangerous time. 


Divisions of the Book of Isaiah 

We saw at the end of our discussion of the book of 
Amos that an editor had, at some point, added a few 
verses at the conclusion in light of the new situation 
in which he was living. That is not at all unusual 
among the prophetic books. In the case of Isaiah, 
however, we are dealing with a situation that is far, 
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FIGURE 9.2 A relief showing the Assyrian king Tiglath-Pileser. The upper part shows people and cattle being taken from a 


captured city; the lower part shows the king on his chariot. 
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In one of those rare places that we have clear external 
confirmation of a biblical story, the attack on Jerusalem 
by the Assyrian king Sennacherib is narrated in an in- 
scription on what is known as the Taylor Prism, now in 
the possession of the British Museum in London. In it, 
Sennacherib himself boasts in gloating terms of his tri- 
umph over King Hezekiah. The following is a partial 
translation of the inscription. If Sennacherib is even 
close to telling the truth, this was a thorough and re- 
sounding defeat of the king of Judah and must have dev- 
astated the inhabitants of Jerusalem (in contrast to the 
accounts in Isaiah and 2 Kings):* 


As for Hezekiah, the Judean, who had not submit- 
ted to my yoke, | besieged forty-six of his fortified 
walled cities and surrounding small towns, which 
were without number. Using packed down ramps 
and by applying battering rams, infantry attacks 
by mines, breeches, and siege machines, | con- 
quered them. | took out 200,150 people, young 
and old, male and female, horses, mules, don- 
keys, camels, cattle, and sheep, without number, 
and counted them as spoil. Himself | locked 
him up within Jerusalem, his royal city, like a bird 
in a cage. | surrounded him with earthworks, and 
made it unthinkable for him to exit by the 


far more extreme. For well over a century, scholars 
have recognized that major portions of the book do 
not actually derive from Isaiah of Jerusalem. The evi- 
dence is similar to what we found in Amos: passages 
that do not fit into Isaiah’s own historical context. 
But in this instance, it is even more compelling. 


Evidence of Multiple Authors . 

Most of the first 39 chapters of Isaiah clearly date to 
the ministry of Isaiah of Jerusalem in the eighth 
century B.c.E. This is obviously true of the very end 
of the section, written when Hezekiah was king of 
Judah and was feeling threatened by envoys who 
had been sent to him from the surging power of 
Babylon. Isaiah tells Hezekiah that it is true that in 
the future, the Babylonians will indeed wreak 
havoc in Judah—but it will not be in Hezekiah’s 
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city gate....| imposed upon him in addition to 


the former tribute, yearly payment of dues and 
gifts for my lordship. 

He, Hezekiah, was overwhelmed by the awe- 
some splendor of my lordship, and he sent me 
after my departure to Nineveh, my royal city, his 
elite troops and his best soldiers which he had 
brought into Jerusalem as reinforcements, with 
340 talents of gold, 800 talents of silver, . . . beds 
(inlaid) with ivory, armchairs inlaid with ivory, el- 
ephant hides, ivory, ebony wood, boxwood, gar- 
ments with multicolored trim, garments of linen, 
wool dyed red-purple and blue-purple, vessels of 
copper, iron, bronze, and_tin, chariots, siege 
shields, lances, armor, daggers for the belt, bows 
and arrows, countless trappings and instruments 
of war, together with his daughters, his palace 
women, his male and female singers. He also dis- 
patched his personal messenger to deliver the 
tribute and to do obeisance. 


* Taken from M. Coogan and H. Tadmor, I! Kings (New 
York: Doubleday, 1988), pp. 338-339, as modified 
slightly by Michael Coogan, in The Old Testament: A His- 
torical and Literary Introduction to the Hebrew Scriptures 
(New York: Oxford, 2006), pp. 338-339. 


own time (Isaiah 39:5-8). Immediately after this 
declaration, rather than continuing with a procla- 
mation of-eventual doom, the text shifts drastically 
in an effort to comfort the people of Judah who 
have now already suffered for the sins they have 
committed. This portion of the book appears to 
have been written a century and a half later: 


Comfort, O comfort my people says your 
God. Speak tenderly to Jerusalem and cry to 
her that she has served her term, that her pen- 
alty is paid, that she has received from the 
LORD’s hand double for her sins. (Isaiah 
40:1-2) 


Now, according to these later portions of the 
book, God has taken his wrath out on his people, 


Judah, but will restore them. And what is more, he 
will now turn on the Babylonians whom he earlier 
used to afflict Judah. (Chaldea, in this quotation, is 
another name for Babylonia): 


Sit in silence, and go in darkness, daughter 
Chaldea! For you shall no more be called the 
mistress of kingdoms. I was angry with my 
people, I profaned my heritage; I gave them 
into your hand, you showed them no 
mercy.... But evil shall come upon you, 
which you cannot charm away; disaster will 
fall upon you, which you will not be able to 
ward off. (Isaiah 47:5—6, 11) 


Judah, on the other hand, will be brought back 
from exile, through the wilderness, just as Israel once 
before passed through the wilderness on the way to 
the Promised Land after its exile in Egypt. Only now 
there will not be suffering en route; instead, God 
will make the Judeans’ path easy and joyful: 


A voice cries out, “In the wilderness prepare 
the way of the LORD, make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God. Every valley 
shall be lifted up, and every mountain and 
hill be made low; the uneven ground shall 
become level, and the rough places a plain. 
Then the glory of the LORD shall be re- 
vealed, and all people shall see it together.” 
(Isaiah 40:3—5) 


What is more, we are told that Jerusalem “will 
be rebuilt” (indicating, of course, that it has been 
destroyed), that the Temple will be as well (so that 
it too has disappeared), and that this will be done by 
none other than Cyrus (Isaiah 44:28). Cyrus was 
the king of Persia who overthrew the Babylonians 
in 539 B.c.z. and allowed the Judean exiles to return 
home, to build the walls of Jerusalem. 

Clearly this part of Isaiah is not presupposing a 
time in the eighth century B.c.E. but in the sixth 
century, after the Babylonians had destroyed Judea 
and its Temple and taken the people back into exile 
in Babylonia. 

What is more, the final chapters of Isaiah seem to 
presuppose an even /ater time—after the exiles had 
returned from captivity and were functioning once 
again, on a more limited basis, in the land. 

How do we explain these anomalies in the book 
of Isaiah? 
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The Three Isaiahs 


Scholars have long thought that there are three sec- 
tions of the book of Isaiah, each attributable to a 
different prophet, living at a different time, facing a 
different situation. Roughly speaking, the book di- 
vides as follows: 


First Isaiah. Chapters 1-39 (with some excep- 
tions) go back to Isaiah of Jerusalem, prophesying 
in the eighth century B.c.E. He is predicting a 
coming judgment on the nation of Judah. 


Second Isaiah. Chapters 40-55 were written by a 
prophet who shared many of the perspectives of 
Isaiah of Jerusalem but who was living about 150 
years later in the middle of the sixth century after 
the Babylonian captivity had begun. He is preach- 
ing consolation for those Judeans who had suffered 
because of this military defeat. 


Third Isaiah. Chapters 56-66 were written by a yet 
later prophet who appears to have been writing after 
the exiles had returned from Babylon. He is exhorting 
the returnees to live in ways pleasing to Yahweh. 

At some later time, a redactor took these three sets 
of prophecies and combined them on a single scroll so 
that all of them appear to derive from Isaiah of Jerusa- 
lem; but in reality, only a portion—though a sizeable 
portion—of them do. In the following discussion, I 
will be speaking only of First Isaiah;in chapter 12, 
I will discuss the other portions of the book. 


The Message of First Isaiah 
The message of Isaiah, in essence, is not that differ- 
ent from that which his contemporary Amos 
preached in the north. Isaiah maintains that the 
people have strayed from God; this is most evident 
in the social injustice that pervades society, but it is 
the leaders of the people who are principally at 
fault. These problems cannot be fixed simply by at- 
tending to proper religious rituals. The nation will 
be punished by God at the hands of the Assyrians. 
Right off the bat, Isaiah laments how the people 
of Israel (meaning, in this case, Judah) have fallen 
away from God. God had raised them as his own 
children, but they have rebelled. This is for Isaiah 
(and God) an astonishing thing: 


The ox knows its owner, and the donkey its 
master’s crib; but Israel does not know, my 
people do not understand. Ah, sinful nation, 
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FIGURE 9.3 A relief showing the king of Assyria, Sennacherib, reviewing the spoils taken from the city of Lachish in Judah; 
the relief was discovered in the king’s palace in Nineveh. On the upper left side is an inscription that speaks of Sennacherib as 
the “king of the world.” 


people laden with iniquity, offspring who do 
evil, children who deal corruptly, who have 
forsaken the LORD, who have despised the 
Holy One of Israel, who are utterly estranged. 
(Isaiah 1:3—4) 


The sins of the people are largely social and po- 
litical in nature. They have done evil; their “hands 
are full of blood” (Isaiah 1:15); they were once righ- 
teous and now they are murderers (1:21); their lead- 
ers are “rebels and companions of thieves” who love 
to take a bribe and refuse to defend the weak and 
powerless (1:21-23). As in Amos, God has already 
punished the people to get them to repent, appar- 
ently by an invasion that left the country “desolate” 
and the cities “burned with fire” (Isaiah 1:7). But 


they have not heeded. The prophet urges the people 
to repair their ways: “cease to do evil, learn to do 
good; seek justice, rescue the oppressed, defend the 
orphan, plead for the widow” (Isaiah 1:16-17). 

In particular, Isaiah stresses that following pre- 
scribed religious practices is of no use before God. 
He, instead, wants people to live in the proper way: 
“Trample my courts no more; bringing offerings is 
futile; incense is an abomination to me. New moon 
and Sabbath . . . I cannot endure solemn assemblies 
with iniquities” (Isaiah 1:12—13). 

In a moving and powerful passage, Isaiah likens 
the land of Judah to a vineyard that God had planted 
as his beloved possession. He dug around it, planted 
it with the best vines (the people), made a watch- 
tower and vat, and expected it to yield grapes. Yet it 


did not yield grapes but only wild (sour) grapes. 
God did all he could for his vineyard, the people of 
Israel, but they have not borne the proper fruit. So 
what will God do to his vineyard? 


I will remove its hedge and it shall be de- 
voured; I will break down its wall, and it shall 
be trampled down. I will make it a waste; it 
shall not be pruned or hoed, and it shall be 
overgrown with briars and thorns. . . . For the 
vineyard of the LORD of hosts is the house of 
Israel, and the people of Judah are his pleasant 
planting; he expected justice [in Hebrew: 
mishpat] but saw bloodshed [Hebrew: mispah]; 
righteousness [Hebrew sedaqa], but heard a cry 
[Hebrew se’aga]. (Isaiah 5:5—7) 


Some Key Passages 

Among the many intriguing and important pas- 
sages in this prophet’s book, we might consider in 
particular the following. 


THE CALL OF ISAIAH (CHAPTER 6) It was in 
the year of the death of King Uzziah (738 B.c.E,) 
that Isaiah experienced a call to his prophetic 
ministry. It is a striking passage: Isaiah indicates 
that he has had a vision of God himself on his 
throne, seated high above the Temple (here Isaiah 
is relying on the image that God is enthroned on 
the ark in the Holy of Holies); so gigantic is God 
that just the hem of his robe fills the entire Temple. 
There are angelic beings called seraphs (“burning 
ones”) attending God and praising him for his 
holiness. Isaiah is abashed because he is not worthy 
to have seen this sight, as one who has “unclean 
lips.” But one of the seraphs takes a hot coal from 
the altar and touches it to Isaiah’s lips, cleansing 
him- of his guilt and sin; that is, purifying his 
words so that he can now speak for God. Then 
Isaiah hears God ask who he can send on his 
mission. And Isaiah replies, “Here I am; send me!” 
(Isaiah 6:8) 

God is sending Isaiah forth to preach to his 
people but, odd as it may seem, his ministry is sup- 
posed to dull the mind, stop the ears, and shut the 
eyes of those to whom he makes proclamation 
(Isaiah 6:10). He is abashed and asks how long it 
will be before anyone can hear his words; and the 
Lord tells him, “Until cities lie waste without in- 
habitant, and houses without people, until the 
LORD sends everyone far away” (Isaiah 6:11). 
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Isaiah is bound to preach God’s message; no one 
will listen; and in the end, the land will be de- 
stroyed and people taken into exile. Isaiah’s minis- 
try did not begin on a high note, 


THE SYRO-EPHRAIMITIC WAR (CHAPTERS 
7-9) I have already mentioned the coalition 
between Syria and Israel (also called “Ephraim,” as 
that was the largest of the original tribes that made 
up the north) in which they attacked Jerusalem 
when Ahaz was king to force him to join with them 
to resist Assyria. In chapter 2, I discussed this 
passage to show that you need to read it in context 
to make sense of the prediction that “a young 
wonian [not a “virgin’’] has conceived and will bear 
a child, and you will call his name Immanuel” 
(Isaiah 7:14; see pp. 27-28). The point, as I indicated, 
is given by the author himself. Before this yet-to- 
be-born child knows the difference between right 
and wrong, the two nations at war with Judah will 
return and leave it unharmed (Isaiah 7, verse 16; 
eventually, though, the real threat will appear: 
Assyria). 

This is not the only symbolic child born in the 
context of this episode. Isaiah goes to give Ahaz 
advice from the Lord, at the outset, with one of his 
own sons, named Shear-jashub, a name that means 
“a remnant will return’—a sign of hope that the 
people will not be completely destroyed but that 
some will survive the coming onslaught. Then in 
chapter 8, Isaiah has sex with a prophetess and she 
bears him a son, on whom they bestow the longest 
name in the Bible: Maher-shalal-hash-baz (Isaiah 
8:1). The name means “the spoil speeds, the prey 
hurries.” We are told that before the child learns to 
speak its first words, Assyria will devastate both 
Syria and Israel. 


LATER ORACLES There are a number of 
gripping passages scattered throughout the book of 
First Isaiah. Many of them are prophecies of the 
coming judgment, especially in chapters 1-4. Some 
indicate that after this judgment takes place, a 
remnant of the people will be saved, as in a passage 
such as Isaiah 10:20—27, difficult to interpret, where 
God states that he will indeed judge his people 
harshly with a destruction that “is decreed” but a 
“remnant will return”; and then God will punish 
those he used to harm his people. 

This idea of hope after judgment is stronger in 
Isaiah than it had been in Amos. In particular, Isaiah 
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contains several messianic predictions—that is, pre- 
dictions of future “anointed ones” who will rule the 
people righteously, as God demands. In particular, 
Isaiah 11:1-9 predicts that out of the stump that was 
left after the “tree of David” was cut down, a branch 
would grow. This would be a Davidic king who 
would delight in the Lord and who would judge 
with righteousness and might. A utopian kingdom 
would ensue in which “the wolf shall live with the 
lamb, the leopard shall lie down with the kid, the 
calf and the lion and the fatling together, and a little 
child shall lead them” (Isaiah 11:6). 
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Early Israelite Prophets: Amos and Isaiah 
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FIGURE 9.4 A plan of the city of 
Jerusalem as it was built in the time 

of the pre-exilic prophets, expanded 
after the exile, and then again in the 
Middle Ages. 


Finally, a large portion of First Isaiah (chaps. 
13-23; these chapters were probably added by a 
different writer) is directed against nations other 
than Judah—such as Babylon, Assyria, Moab, and 
Syria—who too would be judged by God for their 
iniquities. God, for Isaiah, was not simply the na- 
tional God of Israel. He was the God over the 
entire earth, and all peoples needed to do what was 
right in his eyes or they would pay a very severe 
penalty. But Judah, in the end, would be restored 


and allowed to start anew when the remnant 
returned. 
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At a Glance: The Classical Prophets, Amos “ne Isaiah 


Starting in the eighth century B.c.E., the “classical prophets” 
appeared in Israel, starting with Amos and Isaiah. It is not 
clear if these “spokespersons for God” actually wrote their 
own works, or if, instead, their followers recorded their 
words for posterity. Each prophet addressed a particular 
historical situation; their words were not meant to predict 
what was to happen hundreds or thousands of years after 
their own day, but very soon, in their own time, as God 
responded to his people in judgment for their failure to ob- 
serve his Torah. 
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Amos prophesied against the northern kingdom of 
Israel, predicting that the social and ethical infractions of 
the people would soon lead to their coming destruction at 
the hands of their enemies. The book of Isaiah contains the 
prophecies of three different authors living at three differ- 
ent times in the history of Judah. Isaiah of Jerusalem himself 
(responsible for most of chaps. 1-39) prophesied about the 
southern kingdom, also predicting destruction if the people 
failed to mend their ways, but promising hope if the people 
would return to the ways of God. 
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Questions for Review and Reflection 


1. Both Amos and Isaiah seem deeply concerned over why it is that Israel, the 
people of God, suffer. How would you summarize their views? Who is causing 
the suffering and why? What can be done to make the suffering end? 


2. What are the “sins” that Amos appears most deeply concerned about? Who is 
committing these sins? Why do they do these things? What is Amos’s general 


response? 


3. What evidence have scholars adduced for thinking that the book of Isaiah rep- 
resents a combination of writings produced by different scholars at different 
times? Do you find these arguments persuasive? Why or why not? 


Key Terms 


Pre-exilic prophet, 126 Redactor, 129 


Suggestions for Further Reading 


NB: For this and all chapters, see the relevant articles (€.g., 
“Prophets,” “1 Isaiah”) in the works cited in the Suggestions 


for Further Reading in chapter 1. 


Blenkinsopp, Joseph. A History of Prophecy in Israel, 
2nd ed. Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox, 


Seer, 124 


1996. Solid and readable introduction to each of 
the persons and writings of the Hebrew Bible 
prophets. 

Miller, John. Meet the Prophets: A Beginner’s Guide to 
the Books of the Biblical Prophets. Mahwah, NJ: 
Paulist Press, 1987. The subtitle sums it up: this is 
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2 HOSEA 


Z 
No prophet of scripture emphasizes the deep and 
profound love of God for his people, and his bitter 
sense of betrayal for their unfaithfulness, more than 
the eighth-century Hosea. Here God 1s portrayed 
as the lover of Israel, which has rejected his adora- 
tion and become a whore. 

Hosea was a contemporary of Amos and was 
prophesying in the north during almost the same 
time as Isaiah in the south during the reigns of 
kings Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah of Judah 
and of Jeroboam II in Israel. He shows no knowl- 
edge of the destruction of Assyria in 722 B.c.E. and 
sO appears to have stopped his prophetic ministry 
possibly soon before that. 

Like the other prophets we have considered, 
Hosea maintains that the people of Israel have 
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sinned against God and that as a result, he will 
harshly judge them. In this case, the problem is 
not principally that they have behaved in unethi- 
cal ways and perpetrated social injustice and op- 
pression. It is rather that they have rejected the 
worship of God and indulged, instead, in the wor- 
ship of other gods. “My people consult a piece of 
wood and their divining rod gives them ora- 
cles... . They sacrifice on the tops of the moun- 
tains and make offerings upon the hills” (Hosea 
4:12-13). They have, in a sense, prostituted them- 
selves, wantonly going after lovers other than 
Yahweh “for a spirit of whoredom has led them 
astray, and they have played the whore, forsaking 
their God” (Hosea 4:12). 

In a powerful and gripping set of images, Hosea 
speaks of the nation of Israel as the onetime spouse 
of God and mother of God’s people, who has, 
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however, rejected her husband. The result will be a 
horrible punishment for both the nation and its 
people: 


Plead with your mother, plead—for she is not 
my wife, and J am not her husband—that she 
put away her whoring from her face, and her 
adultery from between her breasts, or I will 
strip her naked and expose her as in the day 
she was born, and make her like a wilderness 
and turn her into a parched land, and kill her 
with thirst. Upon her children also I will have 
no pity, because they are children of whore- 
dom. For their mother has played the whore. 
(Hosea 2:2—5) 


Hosea as well uses the image of a legal indictment 
that God levels against his people. He had made a 
covenant with them, and they violated it: “the 
LORD has an indictment against the inhabitants of 
the land. There is no faithfulness or loyalty... . 
Therefore the land mourns and all who live in it 
languish” (Hosea 4:1—3). As a result of this indict- 
ment, God “will punish Jacob according to his 
ways.” In places, the imagery Hosea uses to describe 
God’s incensed reaction is harsh and violent, seen 
nowhere more clearly than in Hosea 13:4—9. God 
brought the people out of Egypt and fed them in the 
wilderness. But they then forgot him. And so 


I will become like a lion to them, like a leopard 
I will lurk beside the way. I will fall upon them 
like a bear robbed of her cubs, and will tear 
open the covering of their heart; there I will 
devour them like a lion, as a wild animal would 
mangle them. I will destroy you, O Israel; who 
can help you?... They will fall by the sword, 
their little ones shall be dashed in pieces, and 
their pregnant women ripped open. 


As we will see more fully in the case of Jeremiah, 
sometimes God commanded his prophet to carry 
out certain actions to convey his prophetic message. 
Such prophetic acts also occur in Hosea, in graphic 
and heart-rending terms. At the beginning of the 
book, to illustrate his message, God instructs Hosea 
to marry a woman who would not be faithful but 
would become highly promiscuous, to show how 
Israel has treated God: The LORD said to Hosea, 
“Go take for yourself a wife of whoredom and have 


children of whoredom, for the land commits great 
whoredom by forsaking the LORD” (Hosea 1:2). 
And so Hosea does what he is told, in obedience to 
God (but miserably for himself), marrying an un- 
faithful woman named Gomer who bears him three 
children, each of them given a symbolic name. The 
first is a son and is named Jezreel, in remembrance 
of a bloody incident carried out by the king Jehu 
about a century earlier at a place called Jezreel. 
Gomer conceives a second time and gives birth to a 
daughter who is named Loruhamah, which means 
“not pitied.” God would no longer have pity on his 
people. She then bears another son named Loammi, 
which means “not my people.” No longer would 
Israel be the people of God. 

As with the other prophets we have seen, there 
are faint—very faint—glimmers of hope even in 
this graphic description of the prostitution of Israel 
after other gods. The Lord indicates that he will 
remove his estranged spouse into the wilderness, 
and there he will “speak tenderly to her” and reha- 
bilitate her (Hosea 2:14—23). In illustration of this 
message, Hosea is instructed to go after his wife, 
who has become so promiscuous, and lure her back 
into their relationship. That too will be what hap- 
pens when Israel returns to God, who originally 
called her his own: “Afterwards the Israelites shall 
return and seek the Lord their God... they shall 
come in awe to the LORD and to his goodness in 
these latter days” (Hosea 3:5). 

But before that, there are some ugly and bad 
times ahead: acts of prostitution, as Israel continues 
to adore and worship other gods more than Yahweh, 
and misery, as God exposes Israel for the prostitute 
she is and gives her in full measure the punishment 
that is her due. 


c 
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Along with Amos, Isaiah, and Hosea, Micah is the 
fourth of the eighth-century prophets. The intro- 
duction to the book indicates that Micah made his 
proclamation during the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah—all southern kings. It also states that 
Micah came from Moresheth, a Judean village. But it 
then says that his proclamation was directed against 
Samaria, the capital of Israel, as well as Jerusalem. 
Scholars have long expressed doubts that the entirety 
of this seven-chapter book derives from Micah 


himself. Micah 4:10 refers to the Babylonian captiv- 
ity (which occurred 150 years after Micah), Micah 
7:8-10 appear to allude to it, and 7:11 mentions the 
need for the walls of Jerusalem to be rebuilt. These 
portions—and possibly others—were thus probably 
written in the sixth century. Although there are de- 
bates over various passages (as to when they were 
written, and by whom), there is a strong scholarly 
consensus that chapters 1-3 and 6:1-7:6, at least, go 
back to the proclamation of Micah himself. 

In a frightful opening image, Micah refers to 
God as a kind of divine warrior coming in power to 
destroy his people: 


For lo, the LORD is coming out of his place, 
and will come down and tread upon the high 
places of the earth. Then the mountains will 
melt under him and valleys will burst open, 
like wax near the fire... . All this is for the 
transgression of Jacob and for the sins of the 
house of Israel. (Micah 1:3-5) 
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The sin of the people is that they have worshipped 
other gods. And so God himself will beat into pieces 
all the idols that have been worshiped and burn them 
with fire. Micah finds this message to be personally 
devastating: “for this I will lament and wail” (1:8). 
Further on, Micah indicates that in addition to idola- 
try, the people have engaged in the economic exploi- 
tation of the poor: “They covet fields and seize them; 
houses, and take them away; they oppress household 
and house, people and their inheritance” (Micah 
2:1-3). Moreover, it is especially the leaders of the 
people who are to blame, the “heads of Jacob and 
rulers of the house of Israel” (Micah 3:1). They in 
particular should know to do what is good and right. 
But instead, they “hate the good and love the evil” 
and, in more graphic terms of exploitation, they 
“tear the skin of my people and the flesh off their 
bones . . . break their bones in pieces, and chop them 
up like meat in a kettle” (Micah 3:3). 

One passage in particular encapsulates Micah’s 
message, an instance of a “covenantal lawsuit.” 


Readers of the New Testament are very familiar with the 
story of Jesus’ birth. Even though his parents come from 
Nazareth, where he himself spent his young life until he 
was baptized, he was actually born—according to the 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke—in Bethlehem of Judea. 
And why there? The Gospel of Matthew tells us. It was 
because the prophet Micah had predicted it: “And you, 
Bethlehem, in the land of Judah, are by no means least 
among the rulers of Judah; for from you shall come a ruler 
who is to shepherd my people Israel” (Matthew 2:6). 

This is a quotation of Micah 5:2, a passage that does 
indeed appear to be predicting the coming of a messi- 
anic figure (see Box 12.4) who will deliver his people. 
In chapter 19, we will consider the birth stories of 
Matthew and Luke to see if they are consistent with one 
another. Here it is worth considering what Micah was 
speaking of in his own historical context. For he does 
not appear to be predicting the birth of the Son of God 
in hundreds of years (he was writing 800 years before 
Matthew). 

He does speak of this future “great” one as a ruler of 
Israel, one who would restore all the faithful again to be 
part of Israel, who would “feed his flock in the strength 


of the Lord.” But it is clear what this author has in mind: 
he is thinking of a future Davidic king—an actual king 
(Jesus never was that)—who would overthrow the 
enemy and return Israel to its God-given glorified state. 
And who is the enemy? There is no real ambiguity in the 
passage: it is the Assyrians. The Assyrians will be domi- 
nated by Israel (Micah 5:5); the leaders of Israel “will 
rule the land of Assyria with the sword”; and he, the 
messiah, will “rescue us from the Assyrians.” 

As is true of all the prophets, Micah was speaking to 
the people of his own day, addressing problems that had 
arisen in his own times, and indicating how God was to 
deal with those problems. At a much later date, Mat- 
thew believed Micah was referring to the coming of the 
spiritual savior who would deliver his people “from their 
sins.” But in his own context, Micah was referring to a 
future son of David who, like the great king himself, 
would establish Israel as a great nation and protect it 
from its political enemies. This is not a problem for some 
interpreters, who maintain that Micah had one point of 
reference in mind but that Matthew saw a deeper mean- 
ing in the prophet’s words, relating to events that came 
to pass in the life of the future messiah. 
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This is a technical term for a kind of legal charge 
that God levels against his own people, an indict- 
ment for breaking their obligations under the cov- 
enant that he made with them (Micah 6:1-8). The 
passage contains these elements: 


* Call for judgment (chap. 6, vv. 1-2). The LORD 
has a (legal) controversy with his people, and the 
mountains, hills, and foundation of the earth are 
called on to hear the case. 

* History of salvation (vv. 3-5). God brought the 
people out of slavery in Egypt and redeemed 
them. The clear implication is that they should 
then keep his covenant and do what he demands 
as their part of the covenant. 

+ Inefficacy of the cult (vv. 6-7). No one should think 
that religious rituals such as burnt offerings— 
even as severe as human sacrifices of one’s own 
children—will be sufficient to ward off God’s 
anger, 

« The LORD’s demands (v. 8). God wants people to 
do what is right among one another and to be 
devoted completely to God. 


Here at the conclusion of this passage is one of 
the great verses from the writings of the prophets: 
“He has told you, O mortal, what is good: and what 
does the LORD require of you, but to do justice, 
and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with 
your God” (Micah 6:8). 

The book ends with a lament of how totally cor- 
rupt the faithless people of Israel have become 
(Micah 7:1-6; this part almost certainly goes back 
to the eighth-century Micah), a statement of the 
penalty that has been paid for their sins (7:7—10; this 
may be a later addition), and an indication that in 
the end, God’s compassion will triumph over sin 
and judgment: “Who is a God like you, pardoning 
iniquity and passing over the transgression of the 
remnant of your possession? He does not retain his 
anger forever because he delights in showing clem- 
ency” (Micah 7:18). x 


£ 
_ NAHUM 


This short, three-chapter book is unusual among 
the prophets of the Hebrew Bible in not addressing 
Isracl or Judah per se (see also Obadiah). The book 


Other Pre-exilic Prophets: Hosea, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, and Habakkuk 


is all about the glee the prophet enjoys over the fact 
that the capital city of Assyria—Nineveh, the nemesis 
of both Israel and Judah for so many years—has 
itself been destroyed. This destruction, needless to 
say, is interpreted as an act of God on his enemies in 
retribution for their sins. The author does not indi- 
cate when he was writing, but it must have been 
sometime-—possibly soon—after the fall of Nineveh 
in 612 B.c-£. He indicates he is from Elkosh, a town 
that is otherwise unknown but that has been sus- 
pected to be in southern Judah. 

Like other prophets, Nahum understands the God 
of Israel to be a God of wrath: “A jealous and aveng- 
ing God is the LORD, the LORD is avenging and 
wrathful; the LORD takes vengeance on his adver- 
saries and rages against his enemies” (Nahum 1:2). 
No one can stand before his wrathful indignation 
(Nahum 1:6). And now he has destroyed the one 
who created such problems for Judah, which now 
can celebrate its festivals in peace because “never 
again shall the wicked invade you” (Nahum 1:15). 

We are told in no uncertain terms who that 
wicked one is: Nineveh (Nahum 2:8). It has experi- 
enced a horrible annihilation: “Devastation, deso- 
lation, and destruction! Hearts faint and knees 
tremble, all loins quake, all faces grow pale” (2:10). 
There are “piles of dead, heaps of corpses, dead 
bodies without end” (Nahum 3:3). This has been 
done by Yahweh himself (Nahum 2:13) and because 
of the heinous behavior of the wicked city: “be- 
cause of the countless debaucheries of the prostitute . . . 
who enslaves nations through her debaucheries and 
peoples through her sorcery” (Nahum 3:4). 

The pure joy that the prophet finds in proclaim- 
ing the demise of the much-hated capital of Assyria 
comes to final expression in the book’s concluding 
verse: “There is no assuaging your hurt, your 
wound is mortal. All who hear the news about you 
clap their hands over you. For who has ever escaped 
your endless cruelty?” (Nahum 3:19). What goes 
around comes around, and the evil done by Nineveh 
has now been revisited on it in full measure. And 
the prophet could not be happier about it. 

Like the prophets before him, Nahum is one 
who believes that Yahweh is not simply the na- 
tional God of Israel. He is God over all the earth, 
and even a power as mighty as great Assyria must 
ultimately bow before the overwhelming force of 
the Lord of all. 


ZEPHANIAH 


The small book of Zephaniah in many ways encap- 
sulates the themes we have seen already in the writ- 
ings of the other prophets. Judah has sinned horribly 
against God, and their punishment will be equally 
horrible; but here God is concerned not only to de- 
stroy Jerusalem and its inhabitants: he is the judge of 
the whole earth and all nations must face his wrath. 

The introduction to the book indicates that 
Zephaniah is the great-great-grandson of Hezekiah. 
If this is a reference to King Hezekiah (there is no 
certainty that it is), then the prophet comes from 
the royal Davidic line. As with most of the other 
prophets, nothing further is known about him 
except his dates—he prophesied during the reign of 
Josiah (so sometime between 640-609 B.c.E). 

The prophet begins on a harsh note indicating 
that God will sweep away all living creatures from 
the earth (Zephaniah 1:3), and in particular Judah, 
Jerusalem, and their inhabitants (1:4). The reason 
for God’s anger—the people have worshiped Baal 
and other pagan gods. 

And so Zephaniah speaks of the coming “day of 
the LORD.” This day, when God arrives, will not 
be a happy time: “That day will be a day of wrath, 
a day of distress and anguish, a day of ruin and dev- 
astation, a day of darkness and doom, a day of clouds 
and thick darkness, a day of trumpet blast and battle 
cry against the fortified cities and against the lofty 
battlements” (Zephaniah 1:15). There will be noth- 
ing to save people in that day, when God pours out 
people’s blood like dust (1:18). 

Jerusalem in particular is singled out as sinful 
before Yahweh; it is a “soiled, defiled, oppressing 
city!” (Zephaniah 3:1); its officials are corrupt, its 
prophets are faithless, its priests have profaned what is 
holy (3:3—4): God has tried to bring it back to himself 
by punishing it, but to no avail (3:6-7). So the end is 
near. And not just for Jerusalem, but for other nations 
as well, including the mighty Nineveh, which will be 
made into a desolation (Zephaniah 1:13—15). 

The prophet ends with a strong note of hope that 
all will be restored once punishment has happened, 
when Jerusalem has come through its judgment and 
need “fear disaster no more” (Zephaniah 3:15). 
Then God will be in its midst not as one who de- 
stroys but as one who saves, heals, and brings pros- 
perity (Zephaniah 3:18-20). 
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3 JEREMIAH 


To look at a third pre-exilic prophet we can turn to 
Jeremiah, who, like Isaiah before him, was a prophet 
in the southern kingdom and whose ministry lasted 
_some forty years. The book of Jeremiah begins by 
indicating that Jeremiah was a priest from the town 
of Anathoth, just a few miles northeast of Jerusalem, 

“to whom the word of the LORD came in the days 
of King Josiah, son of Amon of Judah, in the thir- 
teenth year of his reign” (Jeremiah 1:2). It goes on to 
say that he delivered his message during the reign of 
Jehoiakim and until the eleventh year of the last 
king of Judah, Zedekiah, “until the captivity of 
Jerusalem in the fitth month.” In other words, Jere- 
muah’s prophecies are to be located in the decades 
immediately before the destruction iction of Jerusalem by 
the Babylonian armies in 586_B.C.E. and, in fact, go 
somewhat beyond th that date. 

~~ According to the Deuteronomistic Historian, 
these were times of serious ups and downs for Judah. 
There are debates about whether Jeremiah actually 
began his proclamation in 627 B.c.z. (the thirteenth 
year of Josiah’s reign), or if that was the year he was 
born. According to Jeremiah 1:4-5, he was_“‘ap-_ 
pointed”. to _be.a_prophet already while in his moth- 
er’s womb. However one takes the dating, it was an 
auspicious time. It was only a few years later that 
Josiah began to implement his reforms in the reli- 
gious life of Judah that so enthralled the Deuterono- 
mistic Historian, and that earned him such praise as 
a king greater than any since the time of David (see 
chapter 2). From reading 2 Kings, one would think 
that God would especially be on Josiah’s side, given 
his deep commitment and devotion to the cause of 
destroying all other shrines and altars and urging the 
worship of Yahweh alone. But history itself did not 
allow for a happy outcome to Josiah’s life. As fate 
would have it, in 609 B.c.E., Josiah went out to meet 
the Pharaoh of Egypt, who was marching north 
with his army, to a very bad result. In the ensuing 
clash, at the battle of Megiddo, Josiah met his un- 
timely death. Judah had just thirty-three years left to 
survive. Babylon was on the rise and posed a clear 
and certain threat. 

The year that Jeremiah dates the beginning of 
his ministry (627 B.c.£.) was also the year that the 
Assyrian king Ashurbanipal died. Things went 
downhill for the Assyrians; and fifteen years later, 
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in 612 B.c.E., the capital city of Nineveh fell to the 
Babylonians. Seven years after that there was a 
major battle at Carchemish in which the Babylonians 
defeated the remnants of the Assyrian armies and 
the Egyptians to gain control over the Fertile 
Crescent. From then on things looked very bad 
indeed for the Judeans. As we have seen, there was 
a first major encounter in 597. The king of Judah, 
Jehoiakim, decided to stop paying tribute to the 
Babylonians; he died before a reprisal could occur, 
but his successor Jehoiachin was attacked and taken 
captive back to Babylon. A second revolt occurred 
under his successor Zedekiah, and that is when 
King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon attacked with 
full force, destroying the walls of Jerusalem, burn- 
ing the Temple, and taking the people (at least the 
leaders and aristocrats, and probably a host of others) 
back into captivity in Babylon. 

Jeremiah is presented as issuing his prophecies 
during all these fearful and tragic times. As might be 
_expected, his prophecies are also fearful and tragic. 
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He tells the Judeans that they have no chance; that 
God will now enter into judgment with them be- 
cause of their faithlessness; that they should, in fact, 
surrender to the Babylonians or else they will be 
killed; but that eventually, God would restore the 
people. This was not a popular message, and Jeremiah 
had more than his share of Judean enemies who per- 
secuted him for being the bearer of bad tidings. Even 
more than any of the prophets, Jeremiah was person- 
ally torn by his message and delivered it with consid- 
erable angst. Sometimes he is called the “weeping 
prophet.” He had a good deal to weep about. 


The Prophecies of Jeremiah 

Unlike the other prophetic writings we have consid- 
ered so far, the book of Jeremiah is clearly divided 
into discrete sections. The main portions of the book 
are as follows: 


* Oracles delivered against Judah and Jerusalem 
(chaps. 1-26); 
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FIGURE 10.1 The ancient Near East at the time of the Divided Kingdom. 


* Prose narratives about Jeremiah himself (chaps. 
26-29, 32, 34-45; note, as with most of the 
prophets, the proclamations of Jeremiah are nor- 
mally given as poetry); 

* Oracles against other nations (chaps. 46-51); 

* Final chapter taken from the Deuteronomistic 
History (chap. 52; see 2 Kings 24-25). 


Chapter One as Programmatic 
Many of the themes of Jeremiah’s prophetic procla- 
mation are captured in a nutshell at the very outset, 


in the message delivered in the opening chapter of 
the book. 


* God’s call of the ee {l4-5). 5) Jeremiah is = 


“prophet to the nations” even before he was nae 
“Before I formed you in the womb.” This gives 
‘not only the sense of predestination but of inevi- 


tability. Jeremiah could not refuse to deliver his 


“prophetic message. He had no control over it. It 
“was for this reason that he came into the world. 
* Jeremtah’s reluctance (A: :6). Jeremiah nonetheless 
tries to get off the divine hook, showing his re- 
luctance to deliver the message God has given to 
him. As happens with other great prophets—for 
example, Moses—Jeremiah claims that he cannot 
properly speak because he is still ‘ ‘only a boy.” 
* God’s command, assurance, and commission €27—10). 
God in the Bible, however, is not one to take no 
for an answer: “Do not say ‘I am only a boy’; for 
you shall go to all wh whom I send you and you shall 
speak whatever I command you.” But God as- 
sures him not to be afraid of those who Oppose 
him: “for I am with you to deliver you.” Then, 
in an incident reminiscent of Isaiah 6 (where 
the seraph touches the prophet’s mouth with a 
burning coal), God touches Jeremiah’s lips and 
tells him that he has now put his message into 
his moutl mouth. 
‘The disas disastrous messageChell—16) Jeremiah sees a 
“boiling pot, tilted away from the north” (the 
direction, of course, of Babylonia in relation to 
Judah), and God tells him, “Out of the north di- 
saster shall break out on all the inhabitants of the 
land.” The city of Jerusalem will be attacked, 
along with all the cities of Judah. “And I will 
utter my judgments against them, for all their 
wickedness in forsaking me.” The people of 
Judah have worshiped other gods, and now they 
must pay the price. 
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¢ The antagonistic reception(1:17-19 Jeremiah must 


make a proclamation against all of Judah: its 
kings, princes, priests, and people. And his hear- 
ers will not be pleased: “They will fight against 
you; but they shall not prevail against you, for 
‘Lam with you, says the LORD.” 


Some of the Key Themes 
The following are among the ckey themes, found 
among Jeremiah’s prophecies. 


1. The people of Judah are faithless. The people of 
Judah were chosen by God, but they have de- 
serted him. He brought them into the Promised 
Land, but they. defiled it. Through Jeremiah, 
God pronounces his shock. The Judeans have 
“done what no people on earth has ever done— 
rejected the one who saved them: 


Has a nation changed its gods, even though 
they are not gods? But my people have 
changed their glory for something that 
does not profit. Be appalled, O heavens, at 
this, be shocked be utterly desolate, says the 
LORD. (Jeremiah 2:11-12) 

For my people are foolish, they do not 
know me;... They are skilled in doing 
evil, but do not know how to do good. 
(Jeremiah 4:22) 


2. Asa result, they will be destroyed by an invading 
nation. 


I am going to bring upon you a nation from 
far away, O house of Israel, says the LORD. 
It is an enduring nation, it is an ancient 
nation, a nation whose language you do not 
know, nor can you understand what they say. 
Their quiver is like an open tomb; all of 
them are mighty warriors. They shall eat up 
your harvest and your food; they shall eat up 
your sons and your daughters; they shall eat 
up your flocks and your herds; they shall eat 
up your vines and your fig trees; they shall 
destroy with the sword your fortified cities 
in which you trust. (Jeremiah 5:15-17; see 
also, e.g., Jeremiah 29:16—19) 


3. Because the coming destruction by the Babylo- 
nians is certain, the only hope for survival is to 
surrender to the Babylonians—not to fight. Any 
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who resist will be destroyed by the sword, by 
hunger, or by disease. Those who give up will at 
least preserve their lives (Jeremiah 21:9-10, 
27:17). So too, those already taken into exile to 
Babylon (in the first deportation in 597 B.c.E.) 
should settle in to their lives there, build houses, 
have families, and “seek the welfare of the city 
where I have sent you into exile, and pray to the 
LORD on its behalf” (Jeremiah 29:4—7). 
. The sacredness of the Jerusalem Temple will not 
be enough to avert the disaster (Jeremiah 7). There 
“were those in ancient Judah who believed that 
since the Temple was the place where God dwelt 
on earth (enthroned on the ark of the covenant in 
the Holy of Holies), the Temple and Jerusalem 
itself were ultimately inviolable. God would never 
allow it to be captured. Jeremiah proclaims a con- 
trary message: “Do not trust in these deceptive 
words: “This is the temple of the LORD, the 
temple of the LORD, the temple of the LORD.” 
And why not? Because if the people of Judah do 
what is right and take care of the poor and op- 
pressed, and worship no God but Yahweh, then he 
will indeed “dwell with you in this place.” But if 
they break God’s commandments and worship 
other gods, “and then come and stand before me 
in this house, which is called by my name and say, 
‘we are safe!””—it will be to no avail. God then 
asks, in words quoted by another famous prophet 
living six centuries later (Jesus of Nazareth), “Has 
this house, which 1s called by my name, become a 
den of thieves in your sight?” (Jeremiah 7:11; 
quoted in Mark 11:17). God points out that_his_ 
sacred sanctuaries have been destroyed in the past 
when the people v were disobedient. The Temple 
itself will provide no safety for them. If they fail to 


mend their ways, it, and they, will be destroyed. 

. But eventually God will relent_and | restore his 
people. Scholars have questioned whether these 
passages of hope derive from Jeremiah or were 
added only at a later time (like the comforting 
words at the end of Amos). But in them is*ex- 


pressed a clear hope for the future: 


For the days are surely coming, says the 
LORD, when I will restore the fortunes of 
my people, Israel, and Judah, says the 
LORD, and I will bring them back to the 
land that I gave to their ancestors and they 
shall take possession of it. (Jeremiah 30:3) 
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Again I will build you, and you shall be 
built, O virgin Israel! Again you shall take 
your tambourines and go forth in the dance 
of the merrymakers. (Jeremiah 31:4) 


6. In particular—in one of the most significant pas- 
sages of the book—God will not simply restore 
the old covenant with h his is people; he will make a 

“new covenant” with them, one that is better 
; even than the old one made with Moses. The 
previous one required the people of Israel to 
obey the commandments that Moses delivered. 
The new covenant will be so thoroughly en- 
grained in the people that they will naturally 
follow it, doing what God demands: 


But this is the covenant that I will make 
with the house of Israel after those days, 
says the LORD: I will put my law within 
them, and I will write it on their hearts; 
and I will be their God, and they shall be 
my people. No longer shall they teach one 
another, or say to each other, “Know the 
LORD,” for they shall all know me . . . for 
I will forgive their iniquity and remember 
their sin no more.” (Jeremiah 31:33) 


_Despite the overwhelming sense of coming 
doom and destruction, then, there was still a glim- 
mer of hope for the long term. 


Jeremiah’s Prophetic Object Lessons 
Jeremiah proclaimed his message not just through 
uttering his various dire ae ncaa hopeful) 


Hicwiesase, 


+ And so, for example, in chapter 18, Jeremiah is 
sent to observe a potter making a clay vessel; when 
it did not come out as the potter planned, he de- 
stroyed what he was doing and started over. God 
tells Jeremiah that he, God, is the potter, and the and the 
people of Judah are the clay. Because they have 
not come out as he wanted, they must be de- 
stroyed and he will start over again. 

* In chapter 19, Jeremiah is told to take an earth- 
enware jar and smash it in public; this is to_show 


that Jerusalem will be smashed because it has for- 
saken God. As Jeremiah puts it, in graphic words: 


I [God] will make this city a horror, a thing 
to be hissed at; everyone who passes by it 
will be horrified and will hiss because of all 
its disasters. And I will make them eat the 
flesh of their sons and the flesh of their 
daughters, and all shall eat the flesh of their 
neighbors in the siege. (vv. 8-9) 


* In chapter 27, Jeremiah is instructed to put a 
yoke on his neck and to proclaim that everyone 
and every nation that refuses to accept the yoke 


— $+ 


_of the king of Babylon will be devastated by the 


sword, famine, and epidemic. The peoples of the 
east must yield to the superior force of Babylon 


because their subservience is assured. 


The Person of Jeremiah 
More than any other prophet of record, Jeremiah 


took his message to heart and felt deep and heart- 


rending anguish at what he was compelled by God 
_to proclaim, He was not a willing predictor of 


coming doom. He hated his message, but he had no 


choice but to deliver it. Here are the heart-rending 


words early in his book: 


My anguish, my anguish! I writhe in pain! Oh 
the walls of my heart! My heart is beating 
wildly; I cannot keep silent; for I hear the 
sound of the trumpet, the alarm of war. 
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Disaster overtake disaster, the whole land ist 
laid waste. (Jeremiah 4:19-20) a el 


What is more, the prophet suggests that this is 


But, unlike God, Jeremiah is physically abused by 
those who do not want to hear what he has to say. 


In chapter 20, one of the prose narratives about 
Jeremiah, we Jearn that one of his enemies, the 
priest Pashur, an official in the Jerusalem Temple, 
beat Jeremiah and put him in stocks. In chapter 38, 
his enemies can no longer stand his preaching: he 
is thrown into an empty cistern, where he sinks 
into the mud. 
Both the anguish Jeremiah felt and the mistreat- 
ment he experienced were very real, and Jeremiah 
“complained about it repeatedly to God, in chapters 
11-20. This involves a series of passages that are 
known as the six “confessions” or the “laments” of 
Jeremiah. In each of them, he calls on God, reports 
what his enemies are saying about him, declares his 
own innocence at having done anything to deserve 
his suffering, and prays to God for vengeance 
(Jeremiah 11:18-23, 12:1-6, 15:10-21, 17:14-18, 
18:18-23, 20:7-18). His anger can best be seen in 
his cries for vengeance, as in Jeremiah 18:23: “You 
O LORD, know all their plotting to kill me. Do 
not forgive their iniquity, do not blot out their sin 


As we have repeatedly seen in the classical prophets we 
have examined—and as we will see even more in the 
ones yet to be considered—these “spokespersons for 
God” were not at all reluctant to deliver very harsh mes- 
sages of condemnation against the people of Israel and 
Judah, their leaders, and their capital cities, especially Je- 
rusalem. In the opinion of the prophets, the leaders had 
led the people astray from the true worship of God; the 
people had all too willingly followed them; and God was 
soon to act in response by destroying the holy cities and 
all who opposed him, including the kings, prophets, and 
priests who were thought to be guardians of the truth. 
This point cannot be emphasized enough, in no small 
measure because of what we will find as we move later 
to the history of Judea and into New Testament times. 


Many readers have read the critiques of the scribes and 
Pharisees by Jesus (e.g., in Matthew 23) as unnecessarily 
harsh. Others have thought that no Jew faithful to the 
ancestral traditions of his people could say such things; 
and that Jesus, therefore, must be seen as virulently 
“anti-Jewish.” 

But nothing could be farther from the truth. The re- 
ligion of Israel had a very long (and noble) tradition of 
inner critique, with prophets declaring that the people 
and their leaders had gone astray and that God was 
therefore going to judge them harshly. Jesus thought so, 
too. He was standing very clearly in a tradition of proph- 
ets that extended back nearly 800 years prior to his 
own day, and he was no more “anti-Jewish” than Amos, 
Isaiah, or Jeremiah. 
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FIGURE 10.2 The prophets condemned the inhabitants of Judah for worshipping other gods. These are some of the many 
figurines of fertility goddesses that have been discovered in archaeological digs in towns throughout Judah, dating roughly from 
the time of the prophets. These figurines are about five and a half inches tall. 


from your sight. Let them be tripped up before you; 
deal with them while you are angry.” 

But his complaints are directed not only against 
his | human Bese to ney are” also- directed 


“message in pee ae _as seen nowhere more 
graphically than in the final lament: 


O LORD, you have enticed [perhaps better: 
“seduced”’] me, and I was enticed; you have 
overpowered me, and you have prevailed. I 
have become a laughingstock all day long; ev~ 
eryone mocks me. For whenever I speak, I 
must cry out, I must shout, “Violence and de- 
struction!” for the word of the LORD has 
become for me a reproach and derision all day 
long. If I say “I will not mention him, or speak 
any more in his name,” then within me there is 
something like a burning fire, shut up in my 
bones; [ am weary with holding it in, and 
I cannot. (Jeremiah 20:7—9) 
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The lament ends, in a fashion reminiscent of the 
book of Job (which we will discuss in chap. 15), 
with Jeremiah cursing the day he was born, ex- 
pressing his anguished wish that he had never seen 
the light of day. 

Jeremiah’s is a powerful message filled with de- 


_Spair, angst, anger, and gloom. And_he felt he had 
“noc choice bu but to deliver it. There would, in the end, 


een 


“be redemption _ for God’s_people. But before that 


happened, there would be horrible, ,_unspeakable 
suffering, and Jeremiah would d rather die—or never 
to have lived—than deliver the message. _ 


~ HABAKKUK 


The book of Habakkuk is a small gem among the 
writings of Hebrew prophecy, set up as a kind of 
dialogue between the prophet and God in which we 
hear both sides of the conversation. In an unusual 
fashion (for the prophets), the prophet complains 


about the injustice that is being done on the earth; 
God indicates what he is about to do to resolve the 
problem, and the prophet answers back that the so- 
lution is worse than the problem. 

We are not told who Habakkuk is (just his name 
is mentioned in 1:1) or when he is prophesying. He 
is normally placed in the late seventh or early sixth 
century—some years, but not too many, before the 
Babylonian exile. He would, then, have been a 
contemporary of Jeremiah; and, like his more 
famous fellow countryman, he had no doubts what 
was about to happen to Judah for its sins. It was to 
be wiped out by the Babylonians. 

The prophet begins by complaining to God about 
all the injustice taking place in Jerusalem: “O 
LORD, how long shall I cry for help, and you not 
listen . . . Destruction and violence are before me; 
strife and contention arise. So the law becomes slack, 
and justice never prevails” (Habakkuk 1:2—4). 

In reply, God indicates what he is soon to do 
about the sins of his people. He will bring in the 
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Babylonians to destroy them: “Be astonished! Be 
astounded! For a work is being done in your days 
that you would not believe if you were told. For 
I] am rousing the Chaldeans, that fierce and impetu- 
ous nation” (Habakkuk 1:5—6). God goes on to de- 
scribe how horrible and powerful the Babylonians 
are, how prone to violence, how scornful of other 
kings and rulers of every fortified city, over which 
they sweep like the wind (Habakkuk 1:7-11). 

For the prophet, however, this solution to the 
problem of rampant sin and injustice is worse than 
the crime. He asks God “why . . . are you silent 
when the wicked swallow those more righteous 
than they?” (Habakkuk 1:13). The Judeans may be 
bad, but the Babylonians are much worse. Does it 
make sense to punish the wicked by those who are 
even more wicked? Is God to allow the Babylonians 
to wreak havoc among the nations and pay no price? 

In further reply, God settles the matter once and 
for all: the Babylonians too will face judgment for 
all the evil they themselves have done: “Because 


Throughout the prophets there is a deep concern to 
expiain the sufferings of the people of Israel and Judah. 
This is true of Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah—in fact, nearly all 
of them. Why have the people sometimes experienced 
famine, drought, crop failure, epidemics, slaughter, and 
war? Amos is quite clear: God was punishing the people, 
trying to get them to return to himself (Amos 4:6-I). 
Why were the Assyrians about to destroy the kingdom 
of Israel? All of the eighth-century prophets agreed: it 
was because of the sin of the people. Why was Babylon 
certain to-destroy the nation of Judah? Jeremiah and the 
other prophets of his day were equally certain: it was 
God’s judgment on disobedience. 

In the modern world, philosophers, theologians, and 
all thinking people often wonder about why there is 
such intense suffering in the world. Since the Enlighten- 
ment, these questions have been pursued, agonized 
over, answered, and disputed with great intensity. One 
of the big questions is how there can be so much pain, 
misery, and agony in the world if God loves people, 
wants the best for them, and is all-powerful—so that he 
could prevent suffering if he chose to do so. This issue is 
called, today, “theodicy”—from the Greek words for 


“God's righteousness.” How can God be truly righteous 
if he is able to prevent suffering but does not do so? 
Doesn't that call into question either his power or his 
love? There are lots and lots of answers to the question 
of theodicy today, with lots of books written about it 


every year. 

The prophets of the Hebrew Bible did not question 
suffering in the ways modern people do. They lived in 
their own worlds and had their own religious perspec- 
tives and their own contexts. But in those contexts, 
their “answers” were reasonably clear and were driven 
home in page after page of the prophets’ writings. Yes, 
God can make the suffering stop. And yes, he will do so, 
as soon as the people repent and return to his ways. 
Because, in fact, much of the suffering is coming from 
God himself. He is causing it. Why? Because people have 
sinned and he is punishing them for it, making them 
want to change how they live. And so in one sense, the 
national disasters that Israel and Judah experience have 
occurred because God has wanted to penalize his 
people. In another sense, of course, for the prophets, it 
is completely the people’s own fault. If they would just 
behave, life would be good. 
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you have plundered many nations, all that survive 
of the peoples shall plunder you” (Habakkuk 2:8). 

This further solution appears to satisfy the prophet, 
who complains no more. Instead, he launches into a 
prayer (all of Habakkuk chap. 3), which describes 
with awe God’s amazing works and concludes by ex- 
pressing the author’s full and complete trust in God, 
even when life is hard, in one of the most beautiful 
passages of the minor prophets: 
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Though the fig tree does not blossom, and no 
fruit is on the vines; though the produce of the 
olive fails, and the fields yield no food; though 
the flock is cut off from the fold, and there is not 
herd in the stalls, yet I will rejoice in the LORD; 
T will exult in the God of my salvation. GOD, 
the Lord, is my strength; he makes my feet like 
the feet of a deer, and makes me tread upon the 
heights. (Habakkuk 3:17-19) 
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At a Glance: The Early Prophets of Israel and Judah 


A number of the “classical prophets” can be dated from the 
eighth to the sixth centuries 8.c.€.: Amos, Isaiah, Hosea, 
and Micah (all in the eighth century); Jeremiah, Nahum, Ha- 
bakkuk, and Zephaniah (from the seventh and sixth centu- 
ries). It is not clear if these “spokespersons for God” 
actually wrote their own works, or if, instead, their follow- 
ers recorded their words for posterity. Each prophet ad- 
dressed a particular historical situation, and to be 
understood, they need to be placed in their own social con- 
text. In every case, itis important to stress that their words 
were not meant to predict what was to happen hundreds 
or thousands of years after their own day but very soon, in 
their own time, as God responded to his people in judg- 
ment for their failure to observe his Torah. 
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Some of the prophets condemned the people of God 
for their social sins—oppressing the poor and exploiting 
the poor and defenseless. Others (e.g., Hosea) were con- 
cerned with sins more connected with the worship of 
Yahweh—or rather, the failure to worship Yahweh, and 
him alone, instead of other gods. 

For all the prophets, because the people have strayed 
from following the ways of God, he will punish them severely. 
The northern nation of Israel is to be destroyed by the As- 
syrians, the southern nation of Judah by the Babylonians. 
Observing proper religious ritual will not, in itself, avert the 
coming disaster. The people must return to the ways of God, 
and when they do, the punishment will end. God will then 
restore his people and renew his relationship with them. 
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Questions for Review and Reflection 


1. Your roommate is interested in the prophets of the Bible and wants you to ex- 
plain what they were talking about. Choose one of the prophets discussed in 
this chapter and give a two-minute summary of his social context and the mes- 


sage that he proclaimed. 


2. Choose one other prophet and explain how the historical context within which 
he preached played a major role in what he had to say. 


3. Some people think that the prophets of the Bible were predicting what is still 
going to happen in our own day, in the twenty-first century. Do you agree with 


this view or not? State your reasons. 
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hen we reached the end of the Deuter- | communities there, and by and large married one 

\ K | onomistic History, things looked very another and sustained their bloodlines. The people 
bleak indeed for the Israelites. The | who were left in the land lived on much as they did 

northern kingdom of Israel had been destroyed by _ before. As we will see, when less than fifty years 
the Assyrians in 722 B.c.£.; this marked the end _ later the exiled Judeans—who at about this time (or 
of the north. Following their military policies, the | somewhat thereafter) were first being called “Jews” 
Assyrians transported a large number of people out —_ (or Judeans, i-e., people from Judah)—were allowed 
of Israel, exiled them to other cities around their to return home, things there were pretty much as 
empire, and imported other conquered peoples into _ they had left them. What was left of the country was 


the northern territories. These other peoples inter- an enormous mess following its disastrous last days. 
married with the Israelites so that bloodlines within But it was a mess that could be cleaned up, at least in 
Israel were lost. The ten northern tribes, quite simply, part. The returned exiles did clean it up, and the 


no longer existed. nation survived. And it still survives, as Jews today— 


Things were different with respect to the south- _ not only in the state of Israel but around the world— 
ern kingdom of Judah, destroyed a century and a trace their lineage back to the restoration of Judea (as 
half later in 586 8.c.z. by the Babylonians. In this it was now called) after the exile. 
case, there was also a large deportation of the people, The beginnings of this story are told in two of 
at least of the upper classes. But the people of Judah —_ the important historical books of the Hebrew Bible: 
in exile stayed together in Babylon, established | Ezra and Nehemiah. 
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E EZRA AND NEHEMIAH 
Ezra and Nehemiah come from the third division 
of the Hebrew Bible, the “writings” (Hebrew: 
Kethuvim). In English Bibles they are grouped 
among the historical books because they deal with 
the ongoing history of Judea and the events that 
surrounded the return of the people from exile in 
Babylon to rebuild the Temple and the city of Jeru- 
salem and to begin again—not as a sovereign nation 
but as a country under foreign domination, subject 
to the empire of Persia. 


Basic Overview 

You will recall that there were two major exiles of 
captives from Judah to Babylon, one in 597 B.c.z. 
and then, the ultimately significant one, in 586 
B.C.E. This latter deportation occurred after the 
troops of King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon finally 
attacked the city of Jerusalem, destroyed its 
walls, and burned the Temple. The city was left 
in ruins, and its leaders were removed. According 
to Jeremiah—who evidently was there himself to 
see these things happen—the Babylonians took 
4,600 people into captivity. The Deuteronomistic 
History ends with a person named Gedaliah ap- 
pointed to be the governor of Judah, under Babylo- 
nian control, with King Jehoiachin released from 
prison in Babylon and given a living allowance— 
possibly a sign of hope for things to come. 

Soon after that, something significant was to 
happen that changed everything for both Baby- 
lon and the Judeans in exile. The nation of Persia 
had been on the rise for some time and began to 
assert itself militarily, not long after the destruc- 
tion of Judah. In 539 B.c.z., the Persians defeated 
the Babylonians in battle and in effect destroyed 
the Babylonian empire. This they did under the 
Persian king Cyrus, who ruled Persia from 
559-530 BCE, 

Cyrus had a different attitude toward exiled peo- 
ples than the Babylonians had. His policy was to 
allow the people to return to their lands but to be 
ruled by him as client nations. In keeping with this 
policy, he issued a decree allowing the Judeans to 
return. They were led back by a man named Shesh- 
bazzar, and they included in their numbers two 
future leaders of the people in the land—the high 
priest Jeshua and the future governor Zerubbabel. 
Once the Judeans returned, they started to rebuild 
the Temple; some years later, they rebuilt the walls 
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of Jerusalem, and they rededicated themselves to 
the Torah given by Moses. These are the events 
narrated in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

These writings are given as just one book in the 
Hebrew Bible. Still today, scholars consider them to 
have been written by a single author using a variety 
of sources including, significantly, two personal 
memoirs actually written by the two main charac- 
ters after whom the books are named. If this view is 
correct, these will be the first books we have in 
the history of ancient Israel that incorporate first- 
person narratives of the leading figures. The con- 
tents of the two books can be summarized as follows 
(as will be seen, some of their contents appear not to 
be given in chronological order): 


* The Return from Exile (Ezra 1—2; this is in 538 
B.C.E.) 

* The Rebuilding of the Temple (Ezra 3-6; fin- 
ished around 515 B.c.z.) 

* The Recommitment to the Torah (Ezra 7-10; 
Nehemiah 8-9; around 458 B.c.£.) 

* The Reconstruction of the Walls (Nehemiah 
1-7, 10-13; around 445 B.c.E) 


The Return from Exile 

The book of Ezra begins by indicating that in the 
first year of the reign of King Cyrus of Persia (this 
would be 538 B.c.£.), he issued a decree allowing the 
people in exile to return to Jerusalem to rebuild its 
Temple. Even though he claims that he has been 
given this authority by Yahweh—which may seem 
to be an unlikely statement for a pagan to make— 
scholars sometimes consider this decree, actually 
cited in Ezra 1:2—4, to be authentic, something that 
Cyrus really issued, even if it has been slightly 
altered by the author of Ezra (see Box 11.1, “The 
Cyrus Cylinder”). And so the captives were allowed 
to return home with their families. This was just 
over 60 years from the first deportation in 597, and 
just under 50 years from that in 586 B.c.z. The im- 
plications are clear: the people returning home are, 
for the most part, the children and grandchildren of 
those who had been exiled. 

The leader of the returnees is a man named Shesh- 
bazzar, who is called “the prince of Judah” (Ezra 
1:8). By calling him a “prince,” the author seems to 
imply that he is from the royal line of David; it is 
widely thought that he may, in fact, be the man oth- 
erwise known as Shenazzar (see 1 Chronicles 3:18), a 
son of King Jehoiachin himself. Cyrus is said to have 


One of the reasons for considering the decree of Cyrus 
given in Ezra |:2--4 as basically authentic (even if edited a 
bit by the author of the book) is that we have a writing 
from Cyrus himself that seems to confirm its basic senti- 
ment. In 1879, a small, barrel-shaped, clay document was 
found in Babylon. It is about nine inches in length and is 
called the Cyrus Cylinder (figure 11.2). On it is inscribed, 
in cuneiform script, a narrative written (rather, dictated 
to a scribe) by King Cyrus himself. On this cylinder Cyrus 
indicates that when he conquered Babylon, he worshiped 
the Babylonian god Marduk and restored the worship of 


Marduk to its proper state. This, he claims, is what he did 
as well for other countries that he conquered—making 
the decree of Ezra |:2—4 appear to conform with Cyrus's 
favored policies. As he states on the cylinder 


| returned to these sacred cities on the other side 
of the Tigris the sanctuaries of which have been 
ruins for a long time, the images which used to 
live therein and established for them permanent 
sanctuaries. | also gathered all their former inhab- 
itants and returned to them their habitations.* 


* Taken from James B. Pritchard, The Ancient Near East: An Anthology of Texts and Pictures, Vol. | (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 


Press, 1958), p. 208. 


restored to Sheshbazzar the treasures that Nebuchad- 
nezzar had purloined from the Temple during his 
invasion, although a good deal of this treasure had no 
doubt found a home elsewhere. 

Ezra 2:64 indicates that 42,360 people returned 
to the land from Babylon, along with 7,337 ser- 
vants. This number may be exaggerated. If you'll 
recall, Jeremiah indicated that the total number of 
people sent into exile totaled 4,600; it is hard to 
believe that there were nine times as many of them 
after just fifty or sixty years. 


Rebuilding the Temple 

After the Judeans returned and settled into their 
new living situation, the first event of major sig- 
nificance to happen was the rebuilding of the 
Temple. It is telling that the returnees did not start 
by repairing the ruined walls of Jerusalem but by 
rebuilding the sacred place of worship. The reason is 
clear: those in charge of the return were completely 
committed to “getting it right” this time and em- 
phasizing the worship of Yahweh as the most im- 
portant aspect of the life of the community. 

The two leaders of the people were the high 
priest Jeshua and the new political leader, Zerub- 
babel, a grandson of King Jehoiachin. Their first act 
was not to reconstruct the building but to build an 
altar on which they could make sacrifices—burnt 
offerings—to Yahweh (Ezra 3:1—6). Of greatest im- 
portance was to begin again to observe the 


sacrifices prescribed in the Torah. The building 
itself had to wait. 

The Temple began to be reconstructed the 
second year after the exiles had returned, in 537 
B.C.E, (Ezra 3:8) under the leadership of Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua. We are told that when the foundations 
were laid, there were mixed reactions. Some of the 
people shouted for joy, but many of those who had 
seen first-hand the original Temple in all its Solo- 
monic glory wept (Ezra 3:12). This new Temple 
was clearly a paltry effort in comparison with what 
was once one of the splendid architectural achieve- 
ments of the Levant. The building of the Temple 
proved to be an on-again off-again affair. It was 
not completed for twenty-two years, in 515 B.C.E. 
(Ezra. 6:15), 

On a linguistic note, there is an odd shift of lan- 
guages in the book of Ezra in the middle of the epi- 
sode describing the rebuilding of the Temple and 
continuing on into the next section on the rededica- 
tion to the Torah. Ezra 4:8-6:18 is written in Ara- 
maic rather than Hebrew. Aramaic was the official 
language of the Persian empire and was eventually 
to become the language of Palestine (as the Romans 
were later to call the land area that we today think 
of as Israel and Palestine). It was the language of 
Jesus and his disciples, for example. It is similar to 
Hebrew in many ways, as they are both Semitic lan- 
guages. The shift in language at this point may be 
explained by the fact that in this section of Evra, 
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FIGURE 11.1 The Persian empire. 


there are several official documents—for example, a 
letter to the Persian King Artaxerxes—which would 
have originally been written in Aramaic. 


Rededication to the Torah 

There is a large time gap—over 50 years—between 
the end of Ezra 6 and the beginning of Ezra 7: 
chapter 6 ends in 515 B.c.E.; chapter 7 picks up at 
458 B.c.z. A good portion of chapters 7-10 is writ- 
ten in the first person (starting in Ezra 7:28), and it 
is widely thought that at these points, the author 
has included a memoir that was actually written 
by Ezra himself. 

Ezra is introduced in 7:1 and 7:6. He is said to 
have come from Babylonia under the reign of King 
Artaxerxes (ruled 465-424 B.c.E.). This shows that 
all of the Judeans did not return to the land when 
offered the chance by Cyrus. In fact, we know that 
a large number stayed where they were. For centu- 
ries, there was a strong Jewish community in Bab- 
ylon. Ezra is said to have been a “scribe skilled in 
the Law of Moses,” and he was of the priestly line, 
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a direct descendant of Aaron. Being a scribe meant 
that he was literate (unlike almost everyone else in 
that day); scribes in particular knew how to read 
and write the sacred traditions of Israel. He was, 
then, an expert in Torah. This emphasis on Ezra’s 
knowledge of the Law of Moses is important: the 
returnees seem bound and determined to follow 
the Law, and their religious leader will be one who 
is completely committed to the Law, unlike the 
vast majority of the kings described in the Deuter- 
onomistic History. 

Ezra returns to the land with an imperial decree 
(7:21—26); the Persian king instructs him to appoint 
magistrates and judges for the people, who are to 
“know the laws of your God.” Those who do not 
know them are to be taught them by Ezra. And the 
land is to be governed strictly by this particular rule 
of law: “All who will not obey the law of your God 
and the law of the king, let judgment be strictly 
executed on them, whether for death or the banish- 
ment or for confiscation of their goods or for im- 
prisonment” (Ezra 7:26). 
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FIGURE 11.2 The famous Cyrus Cylinder, covered with cuneiform writing. It is about nine inches long. On it the Persian 
king indicates how he conquered Babylon with the help of the Babylonian god Marduk. 


One problem in particular afflicts the community 
once the exiles have returned: the intermarriage of 
Judeans with non-Judeans in the land. As I pointed 
out earlier, this was a very real and dangerous matter 
for anyone wanting to keep the bloodlines pure: 
after the Assyrian destruction, intermarriage more 
or less eliminated the existence of the ten northern 
tribes of Israel. In the south, they took the matter 
with utmost seriousness, in ways that may seem 
harsh to modern readers. Ezra—writing now in the 
first person—indicates that some of his officials ap- 
proached him to let him know that the Levites in 
particular have married women from among the 
other peoples settled in the area: Canaanites, Hit- 
tites, Perizzites, Jebusites, Ammonites, Moabites, 
Egyptians, and Amorites. The problem with inter- 
marriage was quite clear and pressing: “Thus the 
holy seed has mixed itself with the peoples of the 
lands, and in this faithlessness the officials and lead- 
ers have led the way” (Ezra 9:2). . 

Ezra is deeply distressed and requires a severe and 
drastic measure to circumvent the problem. Any 
Judean who has married a “foreign woman” is re- 
quired to divorce his wife and send her away, along 
with her children (Ezra 10:3, 10-11). It may be that 
Ezra and those leaders who sided with him in this 
decision were concerned not only with bloodlines 
but also with what they knew to be the history 
of their people. Remember what happened with 


Solomon and his wives and concubines, who, ac- 
cording to the Deuteronomistic Historian, turned 
him away from the exclusive worship of Yahweh to 
serve other gods. 

Once this rather pressing matter has been cleared 
up, Ezra calls the people together to have them hear 
the Torah of God read aloud so that they can both 
know what it has to say and commit themselves 
publicly to keeping it. This episode appears out of 
order in the books of Ezra-Nehemiah because it is 
found not in Ezra but in Nehemiah 8-9; but chron- 
ologically, it must have happened after the incidents 
narrated in Ezra 10, and here the story is told in the 
third person (it is not part of Ezra’s memoir). 

And so the Law is read from early morning till 
midday, as the people listen. An interesting problem 
has arisen, however. Many of the people cannot un- 
derstand the Law and need to have it explained to 
them (Nehemiah 8:8—9). Some interpreters think 
this means that the people needed help understand- 
ing all the nuances of the Torah because they had 
never heard these regulations before. More likely, 
though, there is the problem of language referred to 
earlier. The people in Judea at this point have prob- 
ably adopted Aramaic as their language. The Torah, 
of course, is written in Hebrew. It may be that the 
people hearing the Law cannot understand it be- 
cause it is written in a different language. Those 
who are helping them to understand, then, are not 


explaining the Law to them. They are translating 
the words into the peoples’ native tongue. 

This may be the beginning of the targums. A 
targum was eventually to become a standard fea- 
ture of Jewish religion. It is a translation of the 
Hebrew text of scripture into Aramaic, originally 
delivered orally and eventually written down, so 
that those who did not know how to read the 


FIGURE 11.3 Picture of Ezra reading the Law, froma 
second-century B.C.E. synagogue discovered in the city of 


Dura-Europas. 
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Hebrew could at least understand what the text said. 
There are surviving targums of every book of the 
Hebrew Bible except, interestingly, those three that 
already have portions of them written in Aramaic: 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel. 

On the basis of this reading of the Torah, the 
people commit to keeping it. There is a day of 
national confession of sin (sins the people commit- 
ted against God and his Law), and the leaders liter- 
ally sign the covenant, agreeing to keep it down to 
its finest details. 


The Reconstruction of the Walls 

The final key event that took place after the return 
was the reconstruction of the destroyed walls of 
Jerusalem. For this series of episodes, the key figure 
is no longer the scribe and priest Ezra but the even- 
tual governor of Judea, Nehemiah. Once again, not 
only do these chapters portray him as the main 
character (Nehemiah 1—7, 11-13); they were actu- 
ally written by him, in the first person, again as a 
kind of memoir. They relate incidents that took 
place in 445 B.c.E. 

The account begins with Nehemiah indicating 
that he was living in Susa, one of the main cities of 
Persia, when he heard from travelers who come 
back from Judah that the walls of Jerusalem and its 
gates were still lying in rubble (Nehemiah 1:3). He 
prays to God, reminding him that he had promised 
that if the people would repent, he would relent and 
allow them to return to the land. 

Nehemiah, as it turns out, is the cup-bearer to the 
king of Persia, Artaxerxes. With easy access to the king, 
Nehemiah requests that he be allowed to return to his 
homeland (temporarily) to oversee the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem. The king grants his request; he returns to 
the land, is upset that the walls are in such a state, 
and begins the process of rebuilding. 

As you would expect in any good narrative— 
even one written in the first person—problems arise. 
On one hand, the neighboring peoples, especially 
the governor of Syria, are not pleased that Jerusalem 
is being rebuilt and think that this can only lead to 
trouble. If the city is fortified once more, that may 
well lead to further actions to arm the people, to an- 
other rebellion, and to more military nightmares. 
And so the Jews rebuilding the walls have to be on 
their guard against attack from the outsiders who are 
opposed to the effort. Nehemiah indicates that the 
laborers worked in shifts, part of the day building 
walls and part of the day posted as armed guards. 
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We have already seen two problems of intermarriage 
from the point of view of various biblical authors: (I) in- 
termarriage with those outside the Judean community 
would lead to the loss of the bloodlines that took 
Judeans all the way back to the patriarchs of Israel, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; (2) in the past (recall Solo- 
mon!), intermarriage had led the people of Israel and 
Judah to adopt the religions of their spouses and to 
begin to worship gods other than Yahweh. 

But why was intermarriage so enticing for those 
returning to Judea from exile in Babylon? Were the 
Jebusites, Canaanites, Amorites, Perizzites, and so on, 
simply more attractive human beings and so more desir- 
able partners? Were they more exotic and so much more 
interesting? Were there simply more of them, making the 
choice of a spouse easier? Or was it something else? 


The ones bringing the stones for construction car- 
ried their load in one hand and a weapon in another 
(Nehemiah 4:16-17). 

There were also internal problems. To partici- 
pate in this massive effort, people would have had 
to stop their farming, to mortgage their property, 
to borrow money just to survive. This work is not 
paying them anything, and they are impoverishing 
themselves to do it. Nehemiah intervenes and sees 
that they can continue the work without having to 
ruin their lives in the effort (chap. 5). 

At the end, the wall is completed in 52 days 
(Nehemiah 6:15). The walls are dedicated to God, 
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Ata Canc Ezra and Nehemiah 


The books of Ezra and Nehemiah were written by a singte 
author and together narrate the events that transpired as 
the Judeans in exile in Babylon were allowed to return 
home by King Cyrus of Persia, after he defeated the Baby- 
lonians in 539 8.c.€. Together the books record the arrival 
of the first wave of returnees and the rebuilding of the 
Temple under the leadership of the governor Zerubbabel 
and the high priest Jeshua. It is completed in 515 s.c.e. 
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Some scholars have suggested that there was an 
economic motivation behind the massive intermar- 
riages (e.g., John Collins, Introduction to the Hebrew 
Bible [Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Fortress, 2004], 
p. 434). When the exiles had been taken to Babylon, 
of course they had to leave their homes and land. 
When they returned, other people had taken up resi- 
dence there. Is it possible that the returnees simply 
wanted their property back and that by marrying into 
families that now possessed what had long been 
in their own families, they were able to reacquire the 
property—or at least some of the property? If so, it 
would at least explain why there were so many inter- 
marriages when thousands of Judeans returned to 
their ancestral homes. 


the people reconfirm their commitment to God, 
and Nehemiah becomes the governor of the prov- 
ince for twelve years. 


a 


%) THE LATER HISTORY OF JUDEA 


I will conclude this chapter by giving in very brief 
outline a sketch of the history presupposed in still 
later books of the Hebrew Bible (Daniel, not Mala- 
chi, was the last to be written). 

In the Persian period, the land of Judah came to 
be a province of Persia called Judea. This will be its 
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Later, Ezra, a scribed trained in the traditions of the Torah, 
asserts his authority and urges the people to commit 
themselves to the laws of Moses. One major problem that 
he faces is the intermarriage of Judeans with foreigners; his 
solution is to require divorces on a massive scale. Later 
still, Nehemiah arrives in Jerusalem and organizes the 
rebuilding of the walls of the city, which were completed 
in 445 Bc. 
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name in the time of the New Testament. So too, as 
we have seen, inhabitants of this land, and descen- 
dants of former inhabitants who maintained their 
ancestral religious and cultural traditions, were called 
Judeans, or Jews. 

The Persian Empire was to last for about two 
hundred years. In the mid to late fourth century, 
Greece, to the west, rose to prominence, especially 
under the leadership of Alexander of Macedonia, 
otherwise known to history as Alexander the 
Great. We will learn more about Alexander in 
chapter 17 as, somewhat ironically, his conquests 
proved to be more important for early Christianity 
than they were for the Hebrew Bible. Here, suffice it 
to say that Alexander and his armies went on a mas- 
sive campaign to the east, conquering Egypt and the 
Levant and eventually, by 330 c.z., the entire Persian 
empire. They got as far east as the eastern edge of 
modern-day India before turning back. 

Alexander was himself, culturally, Greek 
(although he was from Macedonia). He actually had 
the great Greek philosopher Aristotle (disciple of 
Plato, disciple of Socrates) as his private tutor when 
he was young, so he considered Greek culture to be 
superior to all others. One of his goals was not 
simply to establish a worldwide empire but also to 
make that empire Greek. The spread of Greek 
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culture was a process that is known as Hellenization, 
a term based on the Greek word for Greece, Hellas. 
Unfortunately, Alexander died at the very young 
age of 33, while still on his military campaign, in 
323 B.C.E. 

Alexander’s empire was distributed among his 
generals. The part of the world we are interested 
in—the land of Judea—at first came under the con- 
trol of the Egyptians, ruled by a family known as 
the Ptolemies. But there was a constant struggle 
with the Syrians, ruled by a Greek military family 
known as the Seleucids. The Seleucids wrenched 
Judea away from Ptolemaic control in 198 B.c.z. 

A few decades after that, things became compli- 
cated in Judea. Throughout the Persian period, the 
province of Judea had been more or less left to its 
own devices. There was a local government headed 
by a Judean governor appointed by the Persian 
king, and there were heavy tax revenues to be paid 
to the Persians. The high priest was in charge, ulti- 
mately, of the Temple and the important aspects of 
the religion. Judeans were allowed to live and wor- 
ship as they saw fit. Under the Seleucids, that began 
to change. The Seleucids were particularly inter- 
ested in bringing cultural unity to their empire, and 
they saw the process of Hellenization as a way to 
achieve that goal. Throughout the Seleucid empire, 
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the elite members of society were encouraged to 
speak Greek and to adopt Greek dress and customs, 
as well as Greek religion. Greek institutions such as 
the gymnasium—where men and boys would exer- 
cise in the nude (the Greek word for naked is gymne), 
and which became cultural centers—were built in 
major cities throughout the empire. It came to be 
thought that if you were modern and cosmopolitan, 
you would adopt Greek ways. 

Many indigenous peoples did not appreciate this 
intrusion of a foreign culture and customs, but 
others saw it as a good thing. Nowhere in the Se- 
leucid empire were the tensions between the con- 
servatives who wanted to keep the old ways and the 
progressives who wanted to change to the new 
more evident than in Judea, where the entire reli- 
gion and cultural life was centered on the ancient 
traditions that were distinctive to Judaism and that 
made Jews Jewish. Many of the elite Jews, however, 
even in Jerusalem, were in favor of change and the 
adaptation of Greek culture. Conflict was sure to 
arise, and it did so in a big way. 

In 175 B.c.E., a new king, called Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes, assumed the throne of the Seleucid 
empire. He was destined to become one of the bad 
guys of Jewish history (right down there with King 
Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon). Antiochus wanted to 
extend his empire all the way to Egypt. Wars cost 
money, and Antiochus needed some. Among other 
things, he accepted a large bribe from a Judean 
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aristocrat named Jason in exchange for making 
him, Jason, the high priest. This did not sit well 
with other Judeans. And things got worse. More 
than his predecessors, Antiochus wanted to Helle- 
nize the Judeans. He had a gymnasium built in Je- 
rusalem not far from the Temple. Many of the elite 
welcomed the change with its movement to make 
Jerusalem more cosmopolitan. But then Antiochus 
went too far, in the opinion of many. In 167 B.c.E., 
he placed a statue of a pagan deity, identified with 
the Greek god Zeus, in the Temple itself. He re- 
quired Jews to sacrifice to the pagan gods. And he 
made it illegal for Jews to circumcise their baby 
boys and to maintain their Jewish identity. 

A revolt broke out, started by a family of Jewish 
priests headed by a man named Mattathias and his 
five sons. The leadership of this revolt was soon 
taken over by his son Judas, whose nickname was 
“Maccabeus” (a name that means something like 
“hammer”; he was a tough guy). The family came 
to be known as the “Maccabeans” and the revolt 
was called the Maccabean Revolt. The family is 
also sometimes called the Hasmoneans after the 
name of a distant ancestor. 

The revolt began as a small guerrilla skirmish in 
167 B.c.E.; soon, much of the country was in armed 
rebellion against its Syrian overlords. In less than 
twenty-five years, the Maccabeans had successfully 
driven the Syrian army out of the land and assumed 
full and total control of its governance, creating the 


FIGURE 11.4 Silver coin from Antioch with a portrait of Antiochus Epiphanes and the inscription “King Antiochus, a god 


made manifest.” 


first sovereign Jewish state in over four centuries 
(since the tragic events of 586 B.c.£.). They rededi- 
cated the Temple (this was one of their first acts, in 
164 B.c.E., commemorated still in the Hanukkah 
celebration) and appointed their own high priest. 

Ever since the time of King David—and starting 
again with the return from exile under Cyrus—the 
high priest, the highest official in the religion as 
centered in the Temple, came from one particular 
family of priests descended from a man of David’s 
time named Zadok. To the disappointment and 
chagrin of many Jews, the Maccabeans did not ap- 
point a Zadokite to be priest but a member from 
their own priestly family. This was to cause all sorts 
of resentment and inner turmoil in Jewish circles in 
the years that followed. 
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The Hasmoneans ruled the land of Judea as an au- 
tonomous state for some eighty years, until 63 B.C.E. 
when the Roman general Pompey conquered it. 
The Romans will still be in charge of it when we 
move up to the times of the New Testament with 
the birth of Jesus, born during the reign of the first 
Roman Emperor, Caesar Augustus. 

The period of the Hebrew Bible ends before this, 
however. The last book of the Jewish Scriptures to 
be written, which we will examine in chapters 14 
and 16, was almost certainly the book of Daniel, 
written during the days when Antiochus Epiphanes 
was king of Syria and causing deep anger, frustra- 
tion, and consternation among the Jews who rejected 
any efforts to be Hellenized and who wanted to 
remain faithful to their ancestral traditions. 


Questions for Review and Reflection 


1. Summarize the major actions undertaken by the Judeans who returned home 
from their captivity in Babylon, and indicate which leaders were involved with 


their various activities. 


2. IfJerusalem as a whole was destroyed by the Babylonians, why do you suppose 
that the Judeans returning from exile first turned their attention to rebuilding 
the Temple (rather than, say, the walls of the city)? 


3. Explain what happened during the Maccabean Revolt. Why do you suppose 
that it has always been seen as such a significant event for the history of Judea? 
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\ uring the period of the Babylonian exile and 
) return, a number of Hebrew prophets pro- 
duced their work. Among them was one of 


the major prophets, Ezekiel, and the author we have 
called “Second Isaiah” (the writer of Isaiah chaps. 
40-55), as well as a number of the minor prophets. 
We can now consider each of their writings in turn. 


EZEKIEL 


We have already looked at two of the major proph- 
ets: Isaiah of Jerusalem, from the eighth century 
B.C.E., and Jeremiah from the sixth. Both were lo- 


_cated in Judea, and both were predicting that God 


would destroy the people by the onslaught of a for- 
eign power. Ezekiel was Jeremiah’s younger con- 
temporary, and, like him, he too was a priest 
originally from the southern kingdom. But he was 
one of the first taken into captivity to Babylon in 
the first exile of 597 B.c.£., possibly because he was 
from an aristocratic family. He, unlike the others, 


sethey [intl 


was actually writing from Babylon. His prophetic 
ministry began in 593 B.c.£. according to the dating 
he himself provides in Ezekiel 1:2 (the fifth year of 
the exile of King Jehoiachin), seven years before the 
final destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
in 586 B.c.E. He continued his prophecies until 571 
B.C.E., fifteen years after the destruction and the 
final captivity. 

And so Ezekiel is a highly unusual transitional 
figure, delivering his prophecies both before and 
after the fall of Judah. As one might guess, before 
the final destruction, his predictions are dire, as he 
can see the writing on the wall: Babylon will de- 
stroy his country. But afterward, his proclamations 
take on a cast of hope as he believes that God will 
restore his people: after their suffering, they can an- 
ticipate a revival and a bright future. 


Structure of the Book 

Unlike the other prophets we have examined so 
far, whose proclamations were largely delivered in 
poetic lines (we will be studying Hebrew poetry in 
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chapter 13), Ezekiel is written almost entirely in 
prose. But graphic prose it is. It begins with an 
awe-inducing, brain-melting, almost-impossible- 
to-understand-let-alone-explain vision of the Al- 
mighty himself and his heavenly attendants (read 
chapter 1 for yourself!). Here the prophet sees God 
on his throne, surrounded by angelic beings of very 
odd description. The prophet struggles for words to 
make sense of this sight that is virtually unlike any- 
thing that anyone ever sees or has seen. The words 
come, but they are themselves awkward and clumsy 
in their descriptions—not because the writer is un- 
skilled but because the sight itselfis virtually beyond 
description. Among other things, the passage—the 
opening portion of the book—is meant to convey 
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FIGURE 12.1 Jerusalem and its 
walls at the time of Nehemiah (in 


contrast to its size in the Middle 
Ages). 


the idea that God is totally Other, unlike what we 
experience in our everyday lives, exalted, glorious, 
far beyond what we can imagine, awe-inspiring, 
the Almighty. Ezekiel’s reaction is the only proper 
one: he falls on his face in either terror or worship 
or both. 

After this opening vision, the book of Ezekiel 
divides itself rather neatly into clear-cut sections: 


* The Coming Destruction of Judah and Jerusa- 
lem (chaps. 2-24) 

* Prophecies Against the Nations (chaps. 25-32) 

* The Coming Restoration (chaps. 33-39) 


- The New Temple and New Jerusalem (chaps. 
40-48) 


The Call of the Prophet 
(Ezekiel 2:3—3:3) 


After Ezekiel sees the vision of God on his throne, 
while still flat on his face, he hears the voice of God 
telling him to stand and listen. God tells him that 
he is sending him to “a nation of rebels who have 
rebelled against me” (Ezekiel 2:3). This, of course, 
is Judah. The voice indicates that the mission may 
bear no fruit (one remembers the call of Isaiah in 
Isaiah 6 in which God was even more direct: no 
one would accept the prophet’s message). But at 
least, the voice indicates, if a prophet makes a proc- 
lamation against the people, they will have no 
excuse for failing to listen. 

And then in a highly symbolic act, God is said 
to give Ezekiel a scroll, with writing on the front 
and back, filled with “words of lamentation and 
mourning and woe” (Ezekiel 2:10). Ezekiel is in- 
structed to eat the scroll, and in his mouth “it was 
sweet as honey” (Ezekiel 3:2—3). The point of this 
rather bizarre episode is that Ezekiel has internal- 
ized the word of God that has been given to him 
to proclaim. It may be a bitter message, but 
because it comes from the Almighty, it is sweet to 
the taste of the prophet. He now is prepared to 
deliver his prophetic renunciation of the people 
of Judah. 


The Message of Condemnation 
Ezekiel’s message—like that of the prophets before 
him—is one of condemnation and coming destruc- 
tion. He is concerned about a range of transgressions 
against God, but the majority of them are related to 
the serious cultic violations of the people: their prac- 
tices of worship are abhorrent to God. That this 
should be an overriding concern of a priest only 
makes sense. 

Ezekiel is particularly incensed that the religious 
leaders of the people back in Jerusalem have “de- 
filed” the sanctuary; that is, the Temple (5:11). They 
have done this by introducing idols of other gods 
into the sacred precincts and by engaging in the 
worship of foreign deities. In Ezekiel chapter 8, the 
prophet is given a vision of the Temple in Jerusa- 
lem. There he sees all sorts of idols (8:10) and the 
leaders of Judah sponsoring their worship (8:11). He 
sees women “weeping for Tammuz.” This was a 
ritual undertaken by pagan followers of the Meso- 
potamian god Tammuz, who was a fertility god, 
that is, a divine being associated with the crops 
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who, like the crops, was thought to die every year; 
his followers “weep” for him out of sadness over his 
annual death. God vows to slaughter the idolaters 
among the people (Ezekiel 9:4—6). 

Ezekiel then sees the inner court of the Temple 
and twenty-five men worshiping the sun as it rises 
in the East. And the problems are not just idolatry. 
Other transgressions are ethical in nature: “Have 
you seen this O mortal [this is what God calls 
Ezekiel throughout this book]? Is it not bad 
enough that the house of Judah commits the 
abominations done here? Must they fill the land 
with violence and provoke my anger still fur- 
ther?” (Ezekiel 8:17). All the leaders and people 
have grown corrupt, as indicated most clearly in 
Ezekiel chapter 22. The princes of the people 
have destroyed human lives and greedily stolen 
what is not theirs (Ezekiel 22:25); the priests have 
perverted God’s teachings and profaned his holy 
things (in the Temple; 22:26); the officials have 
shed blood for their own gain (22:27); the proph- 
ets have uttered false visions and lies to cover over 
the truth (22:28); and the people have committed 
extortion and robbery and have oppressed the 
poor and the needy (22:29). It is, all told, a hope- 
less situation. 

In a highly graphic image reminiscent of what 
we saw in the book of Hosea, God likens Judah to 
a flagrant whore. He raised Judah when she was 
young, bathed her, clothed her, adorned her to 
make her beautiful (Ezekiel 16:9-13). But then she 
used her beauty to attract other lovers and prosti- 
tuted herself to them. These “others,” of course, are 
gods other than Yahweh. Judah started to follow 
the gods of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylon (Ezekiel 
16:15-29). And in fact, she was worse than a whore 
because she did it all for free. Because of all this, her 
lovers will turn on her and shame her, destroy her, 
stone her, cut her to pieces, and burn her houses 
(Ezekiel 16:35—41). It will be an ugly end to a life 
of shame. 


God’s Response 

Ezekiel’s view of God’s impending response, then, 
is very much like that of his prophetic predecessors. 
There will be a massive destruction of the land and 
its people. Like other prophets, Ezekiel is told to 
“act out” his proclamation through prophetic object 
lessons. And so, in chapter 4, Ezekiel is told to take 
a brick, paint an image of Jerusalem on it, and set up 
a siege wal] against it with a ramp and army camps 
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and battering rams. Then he is to lie on his left side 
for 390 days, and his right side for 40 days. All of 
this is to show that Jerusalem will be laid under 
siege and destroyed. The punisiiment of the north- 
ern country of Israel will last 390 years (this, of 
course, is not accurate, as the north never was re- 
stored) and of Judah 40 years (that number too is 
not representative of what happened). 

In chapter 5, Ezekiel is told to shave his head and 
beard and to divide the hair into three parts. One 
third he is to burn, another third to strike with the 
sword, and the final third to scatter to the winds 
with only a small number set aside in reserve. So 
too with the people of Jerusalem: a third will die of 
famine, a third will be slaughtered, and a third will 
be scattered among the nations. 

Moreover, because the sanctuary has been de- 
filed, God will remove himself from it—and so 
from his people. In chapter 10, Ezekiel has a vision 
that almost (but not quite) matches the breathtaking 
vision of chapter 1, with which it is closely con- 
nected. In this one, the heavenly attendants are the 
cherubim who are seated on the ark of the cove- 
nant; they are portrayed as real, winged creatures 
who rise up above the Temple and carry the glory 
of God away from it. This is a powerful message. 
The God of Israel is not restricted to a certain place. 
He may choose to dwell in Jerusalem, but if he de- 
cides to remove himself, he can do so by abandon- 
ing Jerusalem and his people, and in a spectacular 
way. This idea that God—and the worship of 
God—need not be restricted to Jerusalem was to 
become a very important idea in Judaism because 
most Jews, starting with the Babylonian exile, have 
not lived in close proximity to the sacred place in 
Jerusalem. But for Judaism, as it was later to de- 
velop, God was not just a national god of one loca- 
tion; he was the God over all who could be 
worshiped wherever his faithful people lived and 
met in community. 

One other important aspect of Ezekiel’s mes- 
sage: more than other writers we have considered, 
in his proclamation, sin and judgment are not—are 
emphatically not—only communal in nature. They 
are also, and principally, individual. In chapter 18, 
Ezekiel quotes the ancient proverb: “The parents 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are 
set on edge.” This proverb was meant to say that 
the sins of the parents would be visited on their 
children, that future generations would need to pay 
the penalty for the transgressions of those who 
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came before them. We find that teaching already in 
the Decalogue, where we are told that God is “a 
jealous God, punishing children for the iniquity of 
parents, to the third and fourth generation of those 
who reject me” (Exodus 20:5). Not for Ezekiel, 
however. Now the sins that a person commits are 
his or her own and must be paid for individually, 
not by later generations: “It is only the person who 
sins that shall die” (Ezekiel 18:4). And so a righ- 
teous person who turns to iniquity will have to die 
for it. On the other hand, a wicked person who 
turns to do what is right will be saved (Ezekiel 
18:26-28). 


Prophecies of Restoration 

Because Ezekiel was making his proclamations not 
only before the ultimate destruction of Jerusalem in 
586 B.c.z. but also for another fifteen years’ after- 
ward, it is no surprise that many of his prophecies 
are about the hopes of restoration for a people that 
has been punished for its sins. Even among the ora-~ 
cles delivered early in the book, there is the claim 
that after punishment, the people of Judah will be 
restored to the land of Israel. The land at that point 
will be cleansed of all its abominations. And the 
people will be themselves created anew by God 
himself: “I will give them one heart, and put a new 
spirit within them; I will remove the heart of stone 
from their flesh and given them a heart of flesh, so 
that they may follow my statutes and keep my ordi- 
nances and obey them” (Ezekiel 11:17—20; reiter- 
ated in 36:22-28). 

In particular, Ezekiel prophesies that a king like 
David will rule the people once more; the land will 
experience a utopian-like existence, with no wild 
animals to fear, abundant rain, rich crops, and no 
terrors from any enemies. And then “They shall 
know that I, the LORD their God, am with them, 
and that they, the house of Israel, are my people” 
(Ezekiel 34:13). 

It is this promise that the nation will be brought 
back to new life that makes sense of the most famous 
passage in all of Ezekiel, the vision of the Valley of 
Dry Bones (37:1-14). The prophet is led out in a 
vision to see a valley filled with very dry bones. And 
God asks him “Mortal, can these bones live?” Eze- 
kiel admits that he has no way of knowing, and God 
instructs him to prophesy to the bones, telling them 
to come to life and to grow sinews, flesh, and skin, 
and to receive again the breath of life and to live. 
Ezekiel does so, and it happens. The bones rattle, 


come together, and grow sinews, flesh, and skin— 
and then have the breath of life put into them. 

It is an amazing sight. Readers have often taken 
it to mean that at the end of time there would be a 
resurrection of the dead. Those who had died and 
decayed, so only their skeletons remained, would 
be brought back together at the resurrection to 
enjoy eternal life. But that is clearly not what 
Ezekiel means in his own context—as the author 
himself indicates. For God tells him “Mortal, 
these bones are the whole house of Israel” (Ezekiel 
37:11). The nation is dead, as lifeless as a valley full 
of bones. But God will restore the people to life 
and breathe his spirit into them, and they will live 
anew as a nation devoted to God and guided by 
his spirit. 

This newly restored nation will be given a new 
Temple and a new Jerusalem in which to dwell. In a 
very detailed set of instructions (a lengthy stretch of 
chapters that only an avid architect could love), we 
are told the character, size, dimensions, and features 
of these renewed places (Ezekiel chaps. 40—48). 


2 SECOND ISAIAH 


From our earlier discussions of the book of Isaiah, 
you will recall that scholars for over a century have 
realized that there are actually three different au- 
thors represented in the book whose writings were 
all spliced together at a later time. Isaiah of Jerusa- 
lem, from the eighth century B.c.E., is responsible 
for most of what are now chapters 1-39. The por- 
tion of the book we will now consider is called 
“Second Isaiah” (chaps. 40-55). We do not know 
who the actual author was, not even his name. But 
his points of view and religious outlook are similar 
in many ways to those of Isaiah himself, once you 
account for the very different circumstances within 
which he is writing. Whereas Isaiah of Jerusalem 
was writing before the destruction of the north by 
the Assyrians, in a context when the Assyrian 
_armies were threatening his home country of Judah 
as well, Second Isaiah was writing after the destruc- 
tion of both countries—the north in 722 B.c.E. by 
Assyria and the south in 586 B.c.£. by Babylonia. 
We are not sure when exactly this anonymous 
writer produced his oracles, but he is normally 
dated some years after the exile began and certainly 
before it came to a decisive end with the decree of 
Cyrus that allowed the exiles to return to the land 
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to rebuild the Temple and to reconstruct the city of 
Jerusalem itself. A fair guess would be to say that he 
is writing in 550 B.C.E. or so, early in the reign of 
Cyrus but before his troops had conquered Babylo- 
nia. In this context, as we have already seen, the 
prophet’s message is not one of judgment, in con- 
trast to that of his predecessor. There was no longer 
time or need of that, as the nation had already been 
destroyed. His message instead was of consolation 
and hope. The people now had suffered for their 
sins, and God was willing to start with them anew, 
restoring them to their land and reestablishing them 
as the chastened people of God. 


The Overarching Message 
of Second Isaiah 


Reading Second Isaiah carefully shows very clearly 
that we are now dealing with a prophet in a com- 
pletely different situation from those of his prede- 
cessors who were predicting a coming judgment of 
the people. For this writer, Israel has already been 
punished for its sins: the destruction is past. “Who 
gave up Jacob to the spoiler and Israel to the rob- 
bers? Was it not the LORD, against whom we have 
sinned? .. . So he poured upon him the heat of his 
anger and the fury of war’ (Isaiah 42:24—25). Now 
that the nation has been punished, God will use his 
“anointed one” to bring salvation and restoration. 
This is none other than the Persian king Cyrus. 


Thus says the LORD, your Redeemer, who 
formed you in the womb. . . . who says of Je- 
rusalem, “It shall be inhabited,” and of the 
cities of Judah, “They shall be rebuilt, and I 
will raise up their ruins . . . who says of Cyrus, 
“He is my shepherd, and he shall carry out all 
my purpose. ... Thus says the LORD to his 
anointed, whose right hand I have grasped to 
subdue nations before him and strip kings of 
their robes.” (Isaiah 44:24—45:1) 


This was indeed a radical and new message. As 
we have seen, the promise of a coming messiah was 
rooted in traditions that go all the way back to the 
united monarchy, when God promised David that 
he would always have a descendant who would 
serve as king, sitting on the throne of Israel (2 
Samuel 7:12-16). The king, of course, was known 
as. “the anointed one,” meaning that he was the one 
specially favored by God who would mediate and 
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implement God’s will on earth. The term “anointed 
one” is a literal translation of the term “mashiah,” 
translated into English as “messiah.” 

Later Jews came to think of a future messiah, a 
son of David who would restore Israel to its rightful 
place as a sovereign state committed to serving God. 
But here in Second Isaiah, it is a pagan monarch, 
Cyrus of Persia, who is called God’s anointed one, 
his messiah. Second Isaiah, of course, does not mean 
that Cyrus is a descendant of David of Israel. But he 
is the one through whom God will accomplish his 
plan on earth; he is the one God has chosen to bring 
salvation to his people. He may be a pagan, and the 
king ofa foreign country that was to dominate Israel, 
but he was God’s anointed one, the one through 
whom God would work to achieve his purposes. 
Once again we see the prophetic emphasis that God 
is not simply a local God of Judah; he is the God of 
all nations and can use other nations both for judg- 
ment against his people and to bring them salvation. 

Second Isaiah was obviously writing at a time 
when the Persians were on the rise, and he antici- 
pated that they would eventually overthrow the 
Babylonians. And he was right about that. Some ten 
or fifteen years after he delivered this message (de- 
pending on when it is to be dated), Cyrus and his 
armies did overthrow the Babylonians in battle and 
established themselves as a world empire that con- 
trolled the Fertile Crescent, including the land of 
Judah. Second Isaiah, writing some years before 
this happened, thought that some such thing would 
take place. He is quite clear that he thinks Babylo- 
nia, the enemy of Judah whom God used to punish 
his people, will be destroyed: 


Sit in silence, and go into darkness, daughter 
Chaldea! For you shall no more be called the 
mistress of kingdoms. I was angry with my 
people, I profaned my heritage; I gave them 
into your hand, you showed them no mercy, on 
the aged you made your yoke exceedingly 
heavy. You said, “I shall be mistress forever.” So , 
that you did not lay these things to heart... But 
evil shall come upon you, which you cannot 
charm away; disaster shall fall upon you which 
you will not be able to ward off; and ruin shall 
come on you suddenly, of which you know 
nothing. (Isaiah +7:5—11) 


Or, as he says later about the enemies of Judah 
(also called “Jacob”): “I will make your oppressors 
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eat their own flesh, and they shall be drunk with 
their own blood as with wine. Then all flesh shall 
know that I am the LORD your Savior, and your 
Redeemer, the Mighty One of Jacob” (Isaiah 49:26). 

The people of Judah can now rejoice because 
God is once more their loving parent: 


Sing for joy, O heavens, and exult O earth; 
break forth, O mountains, into singing! For 
the LORD has comforted his people, and will 
have compassion on his suffering ones. But 
Zion [another name for Jerusalem] said, “The 
LORD has forsaken me, my Lord has forgot- 
ten me.” Can a woman forget her nursing 
child, or show no compassion for the child of 
her womb? Even these may forget, yet I will 
not forget you. See, I have inscribed you on 
the palms of my hands; your walls are con- 
tinually before me. (Isaiah 49:13—16) 


And so, for Second Isaiah, there will be a glori- 
ous return from exile. It will be like that first time 
God brought his people to the Promised Land from 
Egypt; only now their way will be smooth and 
easy: “A voice cries out, ‘In the wilderness prepare 
the way of the LORD, make straight in the desert a 
highway for our God. Every valley shall be litted 
up, and every mountain and hill be made low; the 
uneven ground shall become level, and the rough 
places a plain” (Isaiah 40:3—4). This new exodus 
will be even better than the first one. Yahweh re- 
minds his people that he is their Creator and King, 
and that he is the one “who makes a way in the sea, 
a path in the mighty waters”; he is the one who 
destroys “chariot and horse, army and warrior” 
(Isaiah 43:16-17). But the people are not to think 
about what happened long ago, at the Exodus; they 
are to look ahead to the new thing that God will 
do, which will be even more glorious. He will 
“make a way in the wilderness and rivers in the 
desert” (Isaiah 43:19). Even more than that, the de- 
liverance from captivity can be seen as a new Cre- 
ation. Just as, in a sense, the people of Israel came 
into being when God brought them out of Egypt 
and made his covenant with them, so too this new 
Israel will come into being when they experience 
the new exodus (see Box 12.1): “So the ransomed of 
the LORD shall return, and come to Zion with 
singing; everlasting joy shall be-upon their heads, 
they shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away” (Isaiah 51:11). 


For the author of Second Isaiah, not only will the glori- 
ous return from exile be like a new Exodus, it can even 
be likened to a “new Creation.” Here the author is de- 
pending on ancient imagery that borrowed ideas of cre- 
ation from other ancient Near Eastern myths. In these 
myths we are told that the creation of the world hap- 
pened when a great warrior god did battle with a sea 
monster; after defeating this creature, he split its car- 
cass in half to create the heavens and the earth—a tale 
followed to some extent in the creation epic we consid- 
ered in chapter 4, Enuma Elish. 

Scholars have long thought that the priestly account of 
Genesis is itself ultimately based on some such myth, 
when the “body” of water is divided into two parts (waters 
above and waters below, separated by the “firmament”), 
as the body of the sea monster was in the pagan versions. 
It has been noted that the word for the “deep” in Genesis 
1:2 (tehom) is etymologically related to the name of the 
great divine opponent of the creator God Marduk, Tiamat. 

The myths of creation that may have influenced Gen- 
esis are almost certainly alluded to by the author of 
Second Isaiah: 


Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the 
LORD! Awake, as in days of old, the generations of 
long ago! Was it not you who cut Rahab in pieces, 
who pierced the dragon? Was it not you who dried 
up the sea, the waters of the deep? (Isaiah 51:9—10) 
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Here Rahab, conquered and cut up by God, is obvi- 
ously not the prostitute of Jericho. (The words are 
spelled differently in Hebrew.) Instead, this is the name 
of the dragon, the sea monster that God conquered to 
create the world. But in ancient Israelite thinking, the 
conquest of this monster also referred to the exodus 
event—where God again “conquered the sea.” This too 
could be considered a “creation,” in this case the cre- 
ation of his people Israel. And so sometimes the tradi- 
tions of Creation and Exodus were intermingled, as 
here in Isaiah, as the author continues: 


Was it not you who dried up the sea, the waters 
of the great deep; who made the depths of the 
sea a way for the redeemed to cross over? 
(Isaiah 51:10) 


And, most significant for this author, what God did 
before (twice: creation and exodus) he is now about to 
do again, bringing the people back to the Promised Land 
as in a new exodus and making them anew as in a new 
creation: 


So the ransomed of the LORD shall return, and 
come to Zion with singing; everlasting joy shall be 
upon their heads; they shall obtain joy and glad- 
ness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away. 
. (Isaiah 51:11) 
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Because this new exodus is like a new creation, 
Second Isaiah does not hesitate in considering the 
land to which they will return a new Garden of 
Eden: “For the Lord . . . will inake her wilderness 
like Eden, her desert like the garden of the LORD; 
joy and gladness will be found in her, thanksgiving 
and the voice of song” (Isaiah 51:3; see also 
§2:12--13). 


Two Key Themes 

In addition to the striking imagery of the new 
exodus, there are two other themes of Second Isa- 
iah’s moving proclamation that deserve to be high- 
lighted: his stress on monotheism (Yahweh alone is 
God) and the conception of Israel as the “suffering 
servant of the LORD.” 


MONOTHEISM | Second Isaiah is the first author 
we have encountered who can rightly be considered 
a monotheist. Other prophets and historians were 
quite insistent that Yahweh was to be the only God 
that the people of Israel worship; but the problem, 
for them, was precisely that there were other gods 
demanding worship. Second Isaiah has gone a step 
farther. These other gods are in fact not gods at all. 


It is sometimes thought that ancient Israel was always 
strictly monotheistic, believing that there is only one 
God. But as we have seen repeatedly, that simply is not 
true. For one thing, over vast stretches of history, many 
Israelites were in fact polytheistic, worshipping numerous 
gods—Asherahs, Baals, and a variety of non-Israelite 
pagan deities. More than that, many scholars have been 
convinced that at an early point in the history of Israel, 
Yahweh was understood to have a female consort who 
was enthroned with him (for this debate among schol- 
ars, see, e.g., http://members.bib-arch.org/publication 
.asp?PubID=BSBA&Volume=34 &lssue=2&Articl 
elD=I1), . 
In any event, it is clear that the historians and proph- 
ets whose works made it into the Hebrew Bible were 
quite insistent that the people of Israel should not wor- 
ship other gods. That position both suggests that these 
other gods were, in fact, worshiped in ancient Israel and, 
just as significantly, that the authors who discourage 
their worship acknowledged their existence. Sometimes 
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Yahweh alone is God. (See Box 12.2 on monotheism 
and henotheism.) This is a point repeated throughout 
the book: 


Thus says the LORD, the King of Israel, 
and his Redeemer, the LORD of hosts: Iam 
the first and I am the last; besides me there 
is no god [Isaiah 44:6]; I am the LORD, and 
there is no other; besides me there is no god 
[Isaiah 45:5]; There is no other god be- 
sides me, a righteous God and a Savior; 
there is no one besides me [Isaiah 45:21; see 
also 46:9]. 


Because Second Isaiah sees the God of Israel as 
the one and only God, he is able to mock the gods 
of other peoples as worthless idols that people 
themselves make but that have no real existence. 
A workman is hired to make an idol (Isaiah 
40:18-20); the person who wants it orders special 
wood so it won’t rot away (as if God could rot 
away!) and then tries to get a special artisan to 
make it so it won’t fall over. That’s what the gods 
of other peoples are like. Or later, in an extended 
mockery (Isaiah 44:9-18), he indicates that a 
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that acknowledgment is fairly explicit, as in the Deca- 
logue: “You shall have no other gods before me.” 

The view that there are other gods, but that they are 
not to be worshiped—that there is only one superior 
God who alone is to be worshiped—is called “heno- 
theism.” It appears to have been the view of most of 
the biblical authors. It is not until we come to Second 
Isaiah that we begin to see the development of mono- 
theism, the belief that there is only one God. 

But if there is only one God, whatis it that the pagans 
worship? Within the Judeo-Christian tradition, there 
were two views that developed about that. One is the 
view found already in Second Isaiah, that the gods simply 
do not exist but are “made” as idols out of wood or 
metal by humans. The other view developed later—that 
these other gods did exist but were not true gods: in- 
stead, they were demons. This latter view is suggested 
in parts of the New Testament and became a standard 
critique of pagan religions by Christians in the second 
and third centuries C.e. 


carpenter cuts down some trees; some of the 
wood he uses to warm himself and to make bread, 
and then some of it he makes into a god: 


Half of it he burns in the fire; over this half he 
roasts meat, eats it and is satisfied. He also 
warms himself and says, “Ah, I am warm, I 
can feel] the fire!” The rest of it he makes into 
a god, his idol, bows down to it and worships 
it; he prays to it and says, “Save me, for you 
are my god!” (Isaiah 44:16-17) 


The author considers such worshipers of other 
gods to be ignorant, deluded, and stupid (Isaiah 
44:18-20). Yahweh is not only the God of Israel. He 
is the only God there is. 


THE SUFFERING SERVANT No passage of Second 
Isaiah has intrigued readers and _ interpreters— 
especially among Christians—more than the four 
passages that are dedicated to describing a figure 
known as the “Suffering Servant.’ Some com- 
mentators have called these passages “songs,” or “songs 
of the suffering servant.’ The passages are Isaiah 
42:1—4, 49:1-6, 50:4—-11, and 52:13 to 53:12. Scholars 
debate whether these passages were composed at the 
same time as the rest of the book or whether, instead, 
they existed independently of the book—possibly 
composed earlier by the author himself?—and were 
then incorporated into the book in four places. 

In these passages, the Servant of Yahweh 1s said 
to have suffered horribly for the sake of others; but 
God will vindicate him. He, in fact, is the delight 
of Yahweh and will be used by him to accomplish 
his will on earth: “I have put my spirit upon him; 
he will bring forth justice to the nations. . . He will 
not grow faint or be crushed until he has estab- 
lished justice in the earth” (Isaiah 42:1, 4). 

The author believes that this unnamed servant 
“shall prosper; he shall be exalted and lifted up” 
(Isaiah 52:13). But the most important, impressive, 
and well-known comments about the servant in- 
volve his horrible sufferings for the sake of others. 
These comments have been highly important since 
the times of the New Testament because Christian 
readers have widely thought that Isaiah was describ- 
ing the crucifixion of Jesus for the sins of the world. 


He was despised and rejected by others; a man 
of suffering and acquainted with infirmity; 
and as one from whom others hide their faces 
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he was despised and we held him of no ac- 
count. Surely he has borne our infirmities and 
carried our diseases; yet we accounted him 
stricken, struck down by God, and afflicted. 
But he was wounded for our transgressions, 
crushed for our iniquities; upon him was the 
punishment that made us whole, and by his 
bruises we are healed. All we like sheep have 
gone astray; we have all turned to our own 
way, and the LORD has laid on him the iniq- 
uity of us all. (Isaiah 53:3-6) 


The author goes on to say that the servant was 
silent before his oppressors, that he was cut off from 
the land of the living, that he made his tomb with 
the rich, and that it was “the will of the LORD to 
crush him with pain.” Doesn’t this sound exactly 
like Jesus? Isn’t this a prophecy about what would 
happen to the messiah? 

In response to that common Christian interpre- 
tation, several points are important to make: 


1. It is to be remembered that the prophets of the 
Hebrew Bible were not predicting things that 
were to happen hundreds of years in advance; 
they were speaking to their own contexts and 
delivering a message for their own people to hear 
about their own immediate futures. 

. In this case, the author is not predicting that 
someone will suffer in the future for other peo- 
ple’s sins at all. Many readers fail to consider the 
verb tenses in these passages. They do not indi- 
cate that someone will come along at a later time 
and suffer in the future. They are talking about 
past suffering. The Servant has already suffered— 
although he “will be” vindicated. And so this 
not about a future suffering messiah. 

3. In fact, it is not about the messiah at all. This is a 
point frequently overlooked in discussions of the 
passage. If you will look, you will notice that the 
term “messiah” never occurs in the passage. This 
is not predicting what the messiah will be. 

4. If the passage is not referring to the messiah, and 
is not referring to someone in the future who is 
going to suffer—whom is it talking about? Here 
there really should be very little ambiguity. As I 
mentioned, this particular passage (Isaiah 53) is 
one of four servant songs of Second Isaiah. And 
so the question is, whom does Second Isaiah 
-himself indicate that the servant is? A careful 
reading of the passages makes the identification 
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quite clear: “But now hear, O Jacob my servant, 
Israel whom I have chosen” (Isaiah 44:1); “Re- 
member these things, O Jacob, and Israel, for 
you are my servant” (44:21); “And he said to me, 
‘You are my servant, Israel, in whom I will be 


glorified’” (49:3). 


The book of Second Isaiah itself indicates who 
the Servant of the Lord is. It is Israel, God’s people. 
In Isaiah 53, when the author describes the servant’s 
past sufferings, he is talking about the sufferings 
they have experienced by being destroyed and 
exiled by the Babylonians. This is a suffering that 
has come about because of sins. But the suffering 
will be vindicated because God will now restore 
Israel and bring them back to the land and enter 
into a new relationship with them. 

It may be fairly objected that the Servant is said 
to suffer for “our” sins, not “his” sins. Scholars have 
resolved that problem in a number of ways. It may 
be that the author is thinking that the portion of the 
people taken into exile have suffered for the sins of 
those in the land, some of them suffering for the 
sins of all. Those who have been taken into captiv- 
ity have suffered displacement, loss, and exile for 
the sake of the sins of the nation. But now the 
servant—lIsrael—will be exalted and restored to a 
close relationship with God and will be used by 
him to bring about justice throughout the earth. 

There may be problems with this interpretation— 
as there always are with every interpretation—but 
the facts. remain that the suffering servant is never 
described as the messiah, his suffering is portrayed as 
past instead of future, and he is explicitly identified 
on several occasions as “Israel.” Later readers who 
have taken the passage as a reference to the messiah, 
then, have seen Jesus as one who “fills out” (or “ful- 
fills’’) its original meaning—giving it a new meaning 
that it did not originally have. 

Now that we have considered Ezekiel and 
Second Isaiah at some length, we can look more 
briefly at the writings of the other prophets fram 
the post-exilic period. 


» 


JOEL 


It is hard to estimate the date of the book of Joel. 
The author identifies himself as “Joel son of Peth- 
uel” but says nothing else about himself and does 
not indicate when he was writing. The book is 
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typically dated to the fifth or fourth century B.c.£. 
In any event, the purpose of his writing is clear. 
The land has been devastated by an invasion of lo- 
custs, and the author sees this as a harbinger of 
worse things to come, when God enters into judg- 
ment with his people, unless they repent and return 
to his ways. 

The plague of locusts is described in graphic 
terms: 


What the cutting locust left, the swarming 
locust has eaten. What the swarming locust 
left, the hopping locust has eaten, and that the 
hopping locust left, the destroying locust has 
eaten. .. . It has laid waste my vines and splin- 
tered my fig trees; it has stripped off their bark 
and thrown it down; their branches have 
turned white. (Joel 1:4, 7) 


The invasion reminds the author of an invading 
army and drives him to urge his people to repent in 
view of the coming judgment of God: 


Sanctify a fast, call a solemn assembly. Gather 
the elders and all the inhabitants of the land to 
the house of the LORD your God, and cry 
out to the LORD. Alas for the day! For the 
day of the LORD is near, and as destruction 
from the Almighty it comes. (Joel 1:14—15) 


As we have seen in other contexts, the Day of the 
LORD is not, for the prophets, a good and happy 
day but one in which God comes to wreak havoc 
and destruction among his people. For this author, 
it is “a day of darkness and gloom, a day of clouds 
and thick darkness” (Joel 2:2). All of this, of course, 
sounds like yet another invasion of locusts that 
darken the sky by their sheer multitude. It may be 
that a past invasion is seen to be sign of things to 
come—yet more locusts!—if the people don’t 
repent. 

And that is what the prophet urges them to do: 
fast, weep, mourn, and rend their hearts, as they 
“return to the LORD, your God” (Joel 2:12-13). 
For, the prophet declares, God is “gracious and 
merciful, slow to anger, and abounding in steadfast 
love, and relents from punishing.” The second half 
of the book becomes far more positive. God is said 
to have “pity on his people” and to be about to send 
them all those things that they very much needed 
but the locusts deprived them of: “grain, wine, and 
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In the first servant song of Second Isaiah, Israel is said to 
be a “light to the nations”: 


|am the LORD. | have called you in righteousness, 
| have taken you by the hand and kept you; | have 
given you as a covenant to the people, a light to the 
nations, to open the eyes that are blind, to bring 
out the prisoners from the dungeon, from the 
prison those who sit in darkness. (Isaiah 42:!—8) 


Here Israel is not thought of as the people of God 
who are to keep the treasures of his light to themselves; 
instead, the enlightenment they enjoy is to be spread 
abroad as well. This “universalistic” strain—that God’s 
calling of Israel was to have universal effect—is not 
found in all authors of the Hebrew Bible, but it is cer- 
tainly in the traditions of Second and Third Isaiah. The 


oil” (Joel 2:19). Their enemies are removed from 
them, and they and their land are restored. More- 
over, the enemies of the people will be gathered 
together and judged and overthrown, but the 
people of Judah will emerge triumphant and glori- 
ous (Joel chap. 3). 


2 OBADIAH 


Obadiah, just twenty-one verses long, is the short- 
est book in the Hebrew Bible. Unlike most of the 
other prophets, Obadiah does not deliver his proc- 
lamation against Israel or Judah but against Judah’s 
neighbor Edom, for not helping Judah when it was 
attacked and destroyed. The author does not tell us 
when he was writing, but because the book presup- 
poses that Judah has been overthrown, and because 
it appears that this is still a “fresh wound,” it makes 
sense to think that it was composed soon after the 
Babylonian exile had begun—so possibly in the 
mid-sixth century B.C.E. 

Edom is roundly charged for not assisting Judah 
in its time of need during the Babylonian invasion: 


On the day that you stood aside, on the day 
that strangers carried off his wealth, and for- 
eigners entered his gates and cast lots for 


latter speaks about “foreigners who join themselves to 
the LORD, to minister to him, to love the name of the 
LORD, and to be his servants” (Isaiah 56:6). It is because 
of these people—pagan converts to be followers of 
Yahweh—that the Temple is not simply a place for the 
Judeans to worship: “For my house shall be called a 
house of prayer for all peoples” (Isaiah 56:7). 

The universalistic impulse of Second and Third Isaiah 
was picked up by the early Christians such as the apostle 
Paul, who believed that it was precisely through Jesus 
that the gentiles—the non-Jews, the pagans—could be 
become part of the people of God. For these Christians, 
the covenant was not simply made with the physical de- 
scendants of Abraham but with all people who would 
choose to worship the God of the Jews. For the Chris- 
tians, this could be done only by accepting God's mes- 
siah Jesus. 


Jerusalem, you too were like one of them. But 
you should not have gloated over your brother 
on the day of his misfortune, you should not 
have rejoiced over the people of Judah on the 
day of his ruin. (Obadiah vv. 11-12) 


Because Edom behaved badly, it will itself re- 
ceive a similar treatment: “For the day of the 
LORD is near against all the nations. As you have 
done, it shall be done to you; your deeds shall return 
on your own head” (Obadiah v. 15). No one in 
Edom will survive (v. 18). But the Israelites will be 
restored to their land and their “kingdom shall be 
the LORD’s.” 

Here we do not have the same kind of “schaden- 
freude” that we find in the far more vindictive book 
of Nahum, but it is vindictive enough. Edom is 
condemned for the way it has treated Judah, and 
with its condemnation will come total destruction. 


HAGGAI 


The short two-chapter book of Haggai is unusual 
among the prophets (though see also Ezekiel) in 
being written entirely in prose. It is also unusual in 
being so exact as to the time when it was written; 
on four occasions, the author indicates precisely 
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when his revelation from God came. Thus see, for 
example, the book’s opening verse: 


In the second year of King Darius, in the sixth 
month, on the first day of the month, the 
word of the LORD came by the prophet 
Haggai to Zerubbabel son of Shealtiel, gover- 
nor of Judah, and to Joshua son of Jehozadak, 
the high priest. 


This then is sometime in mid-August 520 B.c.E., 
during the reign of Darius, king of Persia. By 
naming Zerubbabel and Joshua—two of the key 
figures of Ezra (where Joshua is called Jeshua)—the 
author situates himself even more firmly in context. 
We do not know who he was, but he was prophesy- 
ing during the return to rebuild Jerusalem and the 
Temple. 

In fact, the book is principally about the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple. If you’ll recall our discussion 
earlier in the chapter, according to the book of 
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Ezra, the construction of the Temple was an on- 
again off-again affair, taking some twenty-two 
years (537-516 B.C.E.). Haggai’s prophecy comes 
during one of the slow times when no progress was 
being made. The book is designed to urge the lead- 
ers to get on with the work and to complete the job. 

The book notes that there were some people ar- 
guing that it was not yet time “to rebuild the 
LORD’s house.” But Haggai is not satisfied with 
that view. The people have built their own houses, 
after all: “Is it a time for you yourselves to live in 
your paneled houses, while this house lies in ruins?” 
(Haggai 1:4). As was the case with the pre-exilic 
prophets, Haggai has no qualms about claiming 
that God brings hardship on those who disobey his 
will. In this case, it comes in the form of a divinely 
inspired drought: 


Because my house lies in ruins while all of 
you hurry off to your own houses, therefore 
the heavens above you have withheld the dew 


FIGURE 12.3 A relief carved into a cliff face in Persia, discovered in 1835, showing the Persian king Darius (the largest 
figure) facing the enemies he has defeated; over them is a symbol of the god Ahura Mazda, blessing the king. 


and the earth has withheld its produce. And I 
have called for a drought on the land and the 
hills, on the grain, the new wine, the oil, on 
what the soil produces, on human beings and 
animals, and on all their labors. (Haggai 
1:9—11) 


Zerubbabel and Joshua get the message, and they 
put the people back to work. In the next oracle, 
God promises that the former splendor of the house 
from the time of the monarchy will be restored. 

The book ends with a word of comfort spoken 
directly to Zerubbabel, the governor of Judah. God 
will destroy kingdoms and nations, but he will 
exalt Zerubbabel, making him like his own signet 
ring. In antiquity, an official’s signet ring was used 
to place his stamp on a document; the stamp car- 
ried, then, his own authority. If someone else car- 
ried the official’s ring, he had that authority himself. 
Zerubbabel will be like God’s signet ring, carrying 
God’s authority: “for I have chosen you, says the 
LORD of hosts” (Haggai 2:23). 


3 ZECHARIAH 


Just as the book of Isaiah is actually the work of 
three different authors whose writings were spliced 
together and put on the same scroll, so too the book 
of Zechariah does not appear to be the work of a 
single writer. Scholars have long considered Zecha- 
riah 1-8 to be by one author (called First Zechariah) 
and 9-14 by a different one, living later (Second 
Zechariah). 


First Zechariah 

Like Haggai, with which it is closely associated, the 
author of First Zechariah gives us a precise date for 
when he began his prophecy: the second year of 
King Darius of Persia, in the eighth month—that is, 
in October or November 520 B.c.£. It too is written 
in prose. 

The book consists of eight symbolic visions that 
predict that Jerusalem will be rebuilt and will be 
glorious. Taking the first vision as an example, the 
author sees at night a man riding a red horse, and 
notices among a group of trees a number of horses. 
He asks an angel, who happens to be standing by to 
take his question, what these horses are (and pre- 
sumably the riders who are on them). The angel 
tells him that they are the ones who patrol the earth, 
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apparently as God’s overseers, to know what is hap- 
pening in the world. The horsemen come up to the 
angel and report that they have patrolled the earth 
and all is at peace. The angel responds by asking 
God himself how long he will withhold his mercy 
from Jerusalem, with which he has been angry 
“these seventy years” (the chronology doesn’t work, 
as Jerusalem was not destroyed until 586 BCE; 
“seventy” may simply be a round number meaning 
“for all these years”). God replies that he is about to 
act on Jerusalem’s behalf, and the Temple in Jerusa- 
lem will soon be rebuilt. When that happens, “My 
cities shall again overflow with prosperity; the 
LORD will again comfort Zion and again choose 
Jerusalem” (Zechariah 1:17). 

And so this again is a prophet of the return, 
prophesying in the context of the events narrated 
in Ezra and Nehemiah. Rather than condemning 
the leaders for not building the Temple (contrast 
Haggai), this prophet is in favor of what is 
happening and issues words of hope that all will be 
well with Jerusalem because God is on its side. It is 
a place to which all the Judean inhabitants of 
Babylon should come (Zechariah 2:6—7), the place 
where once more God will dwell: “Thus says the 
LORD: I will return to Zion, and will dwell in the 
midst of Jerusalem; Jerusalem shall be called the 
faithful city.” 

There are two—somewhat conflicting—passages 
that allude to a Davidic messiah in this new Jerusa- 
lem that will be holy to God. In the first (Zechariah 
3:6-10), God tells the high priest Joshua (called 
Jeshua elsewhere, as we have seen) that a Davidic 
figure is soon to come: “I am going to bring my 
servant the Branch.” From the pen of this prophet, 
“the Branch” appears to be an allusion to a 
tradition—evidently widely known by this time— 
found in the writings of Isaiah of Jerusalem, which 
we discussed at an earlier stage (see also Jeremiah 23 
and 33): “A shoot shall come out from the stump of 
Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots. The 
spirit of the LORD shall rest on him, the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding . . . His delight shall be 
in the fear of the LORD” (Isaiah 11:1). In its con- 
text in Isaiah, this is a prediction that a future king 
from the line of David (the “stump of Jesse”; Jesse 
was David’s father) would come and rule the people 
Israel. Here in Zechariah, that prophecy is reaf- 
firmed to Joshua and his fellow priests. We are not 
told who the “branch” is, but most interpreters un- 
derstand it to be a reference to Joshua’s colleague 
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Zerubbabel, the governor of Judah, who was from 
the Davidic line (grandson of King Jehoiachin). 

The second reference to the Branch (Zechariah 
6:11-13) is somewhat more confusing because there 
we are told that Joshua himself is “a man whose 
name is Branch; for he shall branch out in his place, 
and he shall build the Temple of the Lord” (Zecha- 
riah 6:11-13). What adds to the confusion (is Joshua 
the Branch now, instead of Zerubbabel?) is that 
elsewhere in this book, it is Zerubbabel who is said 
to be the one who will build the Temple (Zechariah 
4:9). Interpreters have suggested a number of ways 
to resolve this problem. Possibly the prophet sees 
these two leaders of the returned people to 
be working so closely together, side by side, that 
it is not possible to differentiate the political 
leader (the governor) from the religious leader (the 
high priest). 


Second Zechariah 

Second Zechariah appears to have been written 
somewhat later, possibly in the fifth century B.c.z. 
This text is obscure in many places and notoriously 
difficult to interpret. Still, certain features are clear. 
The prophet—whoever he was—pronounces judg- 
ment on the enemies of Israel and salvation for the 
people of both Judah and Israel: “I will strengthen 


the house of Judah, and I will save the house of 
Joseph. I will bring them back because I have com- 
passion on them, and they shall be as though I had 
not rejected them” (Zechariah 10:6). 

At that time, the land will be purified, and there 
will be no more idol worship of false prophets 
(Zechariah 13:2—6). Moreover, the enemies of Jeru- 
salem will be overcome: “And on that day I will 
seek to destroy all the nations that come against Je- 
rusalem” (Zechariah 12:9). 


2 THIRD ISAIAH 


t 


We have seen that the unknown author of Second 
Isaiah (Isaiah 40-55) delivered a joyful message of 
consolation to the Judeans living in exile. The 
equally unknown author of Third Isaiah (Isaiah 
56-66) has numerous similarities in writing style 
and themes to Second Isaiah but presents a different 
message delivered in a different context. When this 
author was writing, the Judeans had already re- 
turned to the land and had started rebuilding the 
Temple. But things were not nearly as bright and 
hopeful as imagined by his predecessor, the author 
of Second Isaiah. Quite the contrary: life was harsh, 
the leaders of the people were corrupt, and the 


We have seen some confusion in the discussion of the 
“Branch” in the book of Zechariah. The phrase alludes 
to Isaiah [1:1 (or possibly Jeremiah 23, 33), which pre- 
dicts that a descendant of David (the “branch”) will 
emerge and become a great ruler. In one passage 
(Zechariah 3:6—10) the high priest Joshua is told about 
the coming of this Branch, and God seems to be refer- 
ring to Zerubbabel, who was indeed a ruler descended 
from David. But in the second passage, Joshua himself 
is said to be the Branch (Zechariah 6:12—13). The prob- 
lem is that Joshua was the high priest and as such was 
not a descendant of David. So how can he be the 
Branch? 

It is interesting to note that in at least one later form 
of Judaism it was believed that there would be two 
messiahs—one a king like David and the other a great 
priest (this is the view supported by some of the Dead 


Sea Scrolls; see chap. |7). Priests as well as kings were 
“anointed”—and so it would make sense to think of a 
future ruler/messiah who would be a priest. 

But other views of the messiah developed as well, 
including one in which he would not be a human ruler 
but a superhuman one, an angelic being who came from 
heaven as the judge of the earth in a great and cataclys- 
mic act of judgment to destroy all those who align them- 
selves against God. This messianic figure was sometimes 
called “the Son of Man”—for reasons we will see in 
chapter |6 (on the book of Daniel), 

It is safe to say that as Jewish traditions developed 
after the period of the Hebrew Bible, there was no one 
concept of who or what the messiah would be but a 
range of ideas held by different Jews anticipating a future 
anointed one to come and save the-people from their 
distress and rule them in a good age to come. 


people were not the stalwart devotees of Yahweh 
that Second Isaiah had thought they would be. On 
the whole, the return was turning out to be seri- 
ously disappointing. 

It is clear that the return to the land had already 
begun, as intimated for example in Isaiah 56:8: 
“Thus says the Lord GOD, who gathers the out- 
casts of Israel, I will gather others to them besides 
those already gathered.” Because some are “al- 
ready gathered,” that means that at least the first 
group of returnees had arrived. And they had set- 
tled in, as the author indicates that the Temple was 
in the process of being rebuilt (Isaiah 66:1). It 
appears, then, that his proclamation is almost ex- 
actly contemporaneous with that of Haggai and 
First Zechariah—writing sometime around 520 
or 515 B.c.E. (so maybe thirty or forty years after 
Second Isaiah). 

The author considers the leaders of the people 
(could this include Jeshua and Zerubbabel?) to be 


ignorant, ineffectual, lazy, and hungry for power: 


Israel’s sentinels are blind, they are all without 
knowledge; they are all silent dogs that cannot 
bark; dreaming, lying down, loving to slum- 
ber. The dogs have a mighty appetite; they 
never have enough. The shepherds also have 
no understanding; they have all turned to 
their own way, to their own gain, one and all. 


(Isaiah 56:10-11) 


So too the people are full of iniquities; their 
“hands are defiled with blood,” they “constantly tell 
lies,” their “feet run to evil,” and they “rush to shed 
innocent blood.” “The way of peace they do not 
know and there is no justice in their paths” (Isaiah 
59:1-8). This is not the happy community that 
Second Isaiah envisioned. Even more amazing— 
given everything Judah had been through—some 
members in the community are still participating in 
the worship of pagan idols (Isaiah 57:1—-13). 

But Third Isaiah is not all gloom and doom. He, 
like his predecessor, saw hope. If people will turn 
back to the Lord and do as he wants, “Then your 
light shall break forth like the dawn, and your heal- 
ing shall spring up quickly. . . . Then you shall call, 
and the LORD will answer” (Isaiah 58:8—9). If they 
begin to act ethically, feeding the hungry and 
caring for the afflicted, then God will be their 
guide, and the city will be rebuilt to be glorious 
once more (Isaiah 58:10-12). Zion itself will be 
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exalted, so much so that strangers from other lands 
will flock to it, and “you shall enjoy the wealth of 
the nations” (Isaiah 61:6). 

In possibly the most famous—and one of the 
brightest—predictions of this prophet, the end will 
turn out so much better than the present. The 
people will finally return to the Lord, after being 
judged harshly for their sins as a “rebellious people” 
who break the Torah and worship other gods (Isaiah 
65:1-15). The result will be like an entire world 
created anew into a utopian kingdom: 


For J am about to create new heavens and a 
new earth; the former things shall not be re- 
membered or come to mind. But be glad and 
rejoice forever in what I am creating; for ] am 
about to create Jerusalem as a joy, and its 


people as a delight. (Isaiah 65:17—18) 


At that time, there will be no more infant mor- 
tality; people will live in peace and prosperity; all 
people will be blessed: and “the wolf and the lamb 
shall feed together, the lion shall eat straw like the 
ox; but the serpent—its food shall be dust!” (Isaiah 
65:20—25). 


2 MALACHI 


The final post-exilic prophet to consider happens 
also to be the final book of “the Twelve” and the 
last book in the English Bible. Like several of the 
other prophets we have considered, Malachi can be 
firmly situated in the time of Ezra~-Nehemiah. But 
the book was clearly written sometime after Haggai 
and Zechariah, which were anticipating the com- 
pletion of the Temple. Now, in this prophet, the 
Temple is up and running—and in his judgment, it 
is not running at all well. The priests have cor- 
rupted the Temple, and the sacrificial worship of 
God is riddled with heinous problems. In light of 
this situation, the book is typically dated to some- 
time in the mid-fifth century. 

Malachi has harsh words to say against the Jewish 
priests serving in the Temple, who “despise” the 
name of the Lord (Malachi 1:6). This they do by 
not offering the proper sacrifices to God. In the 
Torah, animal sacrifices were to be without blemish 
and spotless. But the animals the priests are now of- 
fering are blind, lame, and sick (Malachi 1:8). And 
so God responds, “I have no pleasure in you, says 
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the LORD of hosts, and I will not accept an offer- 
ing from your hands” (Malachi 1:10). 

And it is not just the priests who are a problem: 
“Judah has been faithless and abomination has been 
committed in Israel and in Jerusalem; for Judah has 
profaned the sanctuary of the LORD, which he loves, 
and has married the daughter of a foreign God” (Mal- 
achi 2:11). It is difficult to know whether Malachi is 
referring to the problem that so obsessed Ezra—people 
of Judah intermarrying with those outside the com- 
munity (women who worshiped “a foreign God”)— 
or if he is speaking metaphorically, like Hosea, of 
those who have begun to worship pagan deities. 

There are also enormous problems outside the 
sanctuary, which seems to be the author’s principal 
concern: some Jews are committing adultery; swear- 
ing falsely; and oppressing the poor, the widow, and 
the orphan (Malachi 3:5). 

Malachi predicts that these various problems of 
the people will be resolved by God, who will be 
“sending my messenger to prepare the way before 
me, who will suddenly come to his Temple.” This 
messenger’s coming will not be a pleasant occasion 
for those who are not doing God’s will; he will refine 
and purify the priests “until they present offerings to 
the LORD in righteousness.” Then, and only then, 
will the sacrifices offered in the Temple “be pleasing 
to the LORD as in the days of old” (Malachi 3:1—4). 

But before that happens, there will be a violent 
destruction of those who are aligned against God: 
“See that day is coming, burning like an oven, 
when all the arrogant and all evildoers will be stub- 
ble; the day that comes shall burn them up” 


(Malachi 4:1). The righteous, on the other hand, 
will exult in that day (Malachi 4:2-3). 

Many interpreters have seen this coming “mes- 
senger” as a key to this book, so much so that he 
may have given the book its title. The term “Mala- 
chi” may not be a personal name. In Hebrew, it 
means “my messenger.” 

In any event, the author goes on to indicate who 
that messenger will be: “Lo, I will send you the 
prophet Elijah before that great and terrible day of 
the LORD comes. He will turn the hearts of par- 
ents to their children and the hearts of children to 
their parents, so that I will not come and strike the 
land with a curse.” This is a verse that looks back- 
ward to an earlier tradition that we have already 
examined and forward to a tradition later devel- 
oped in a distinctive way by the first Christians. 
The backward look is to the stories of Elijah, who 
according to 2 Kings did not die but ascended to 
heaven in a chariot of fire. He is to return, still with 
fire, in judgment on those who do not observe the 
sacrificial cult as Moses prescribed in the Torah. 
The forward look, as the Christians saw it, is to 
what happens in the Christian Gospels, which 
begin with the ministry of John the Baptist, who is 
identified in the first book of the New Testament as 
none other than Elijah (see Matthew 11:13, 17:9-13). 
This may well be why the Christian Old Testament 
ends with the book of Malachi. The New Testa- 
ment then picks up exactly where the Old Testa- 
ment leaves off, with the coming of Elijah in 
preparation for the coming of the Lord—who for 
the Christians is not Yahweh but his son Jesus. 


BERERERERENEREUERERE REP EREREUERERERERECEREREREREREHREMEREREBE BLUSE, 


At a Glance: The Exilic and Post-exilic Prophets 


The exilic and post-exilic prophets include Ezekiel (who 
began prophesying from exile but before the final destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem in 586 8.c.£.), 2 Isaiah (the great prophet 
of consolation to those in exile), Joel, Obadiah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, 3 Isaiah, and Malachi. These various prophets 
can be dated to the sixth and fifth centuries B.c.c. (possibly 
the fourth century in the case of Joel). 

As was the case with their pre-exilic predecessors, these 
prophets believed they had a revelation from God to deliver 
to his people in light of their current circumstances. This often 
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included a message of judgment when the people were (still) 
not behaving in ways that God wanted, either in their lives 
together in community or in their cultic practices. Some of the 
prophets (2 Isaiah) expected that the return to the land would 
be a glorious time in the people's history; others of them living 
after the return (Haggai, Malachi, 3 Isaiah) found a different 
reality: the return was not so glorious at all. But most of these 
prophets still proclaimed a message of hope that if the people 
of Judea would be faithful to God, he would be faithful to 
them and bring in an age of peace and prosperity. 
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rn this chapter, we will consider how ancient 

| Hebrew poetry worked and then explore some 

of the wonderful and memorable poetic texts 
from the Hebrew Bible. 

A number of the writings that we have already 
considered were composed in whole, or in part, as 
poetry rather than prose—for example, most of the 
prophets. You can tellin your English Bible when a 
translator wants you to recognize that a passage is 
poetry because the lines are indented and not justi- 
fied on the right-hand margin. To see what I mean, 
simply look at any page of the book of Psalms and 
then any page of a historical book (say 1 Kings) and 
you'll see the difference. 

We have not yet, however, talked about the nature 
of Hebrew poetry—a matter of some importance 
because poetry in Hebrew works very differently 

from the way it works in English. We will begin this 
chapter by considering the nature of Hebrew poetry 
and then continue by looking at some of the major 
poetic books of the Hebrew Bible: the Psalms, the 
book of Lamentations, and the Song of Songs. 


=) THE NATURE OF HEBREW 
POETRY 


3 


It is not difficult to understand how Hebrew poetry 
works, but it is important to realize, off the bat, that 
it does not work at all like English poetry. There are, 
of course, many kinds of poetry in English. We have 
lyric poems, epics, sonnets, limericks, free verse, and 
that favorite of middle school teachers everywhere, 
the haiku. But there are certain things that can be 
said about the formal characteristics of English 
poetry in general. Unlike prose, poetry (with the ex- 
ception of free verse) tends to use carefully compact 
construction characterized by distinct rhythms, 
often with accents on predetermined syllables and 
sometimes with rhyming schemes. The language is 
usually dense, and poetry relies heavily on metaphor 
and simile. 

~Hebrew_poetry is also dense, and loaded with 
metaphor and simile, but ‘the fo formal charactéristics 
aré completely different from_| _English _ poetry. 
Hebrew poetry does have tighter construction than 


prose, but it is not based on rhyme or rhythms. It is 
based instead on conceptual parallels between cor- 
responding lines. In Hebrew poetry, if—as is often 

the case—you have two lines of a verse, the first 
line will make a statement, and the second line will 
either repeat it using different words (that’s the most 
common scheme), state the flip side of the coin, or 
build on the original idea by expanding it. What 

“rhymes” here are not the words but the concepts. 
~ It will be easiest to explain how it works by 
giving some examples. We can classify Hebrew 
poetic lines in four types: 


1. Synonymous Parallelism. This is when the second 
line of a verse simply restates what the first line 
says but does so in different words. Consider 
these examples from the second Psalm. This 
poem begins by lamenting the fact that the ene- 
mies of God’s people have lined up to attack the 
chosen one, the king of Israel. 


Why do the nations conspire 
And the peoples plot in vain? (Psalm 2:1) 


The second line simply repeats—and expands a 
bit—on the first (the nations = the peoples; con- 
spire = plot in vain). Or take the fourth verse, 
God’s reaction: 


He who sits in the heavens laughs; 
The LORD has them in derision. (Psalm 2:4) 


There is the same pattern here; each part of the first 
line has a corresponding part in the second, stated 
in different words. As I indicated, you will find this 
pattern literally thousands of times throughout the 
Psalms and other Hebrew poetry—just open up 
any page at random and you'll see it. 


2. Antithetical Parallelism. In this case, the second 
line of the verse states 2s the opposite § of what is in 
the first line—not to contradict it but to show 
‘the flip side of the same coin. This kind of paral- 
lelism is not nearly as common as synonymous 
(except in a book like Proverbs), but it happens 
widely. Consider this instance from Psalm 1. 


For the LORD watches over the way of the 
righteous, 

But the way of the wicked will perish. 
(Psalm 1:6) 
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3. Constructive Parallelism. This kind of parallelism 
happens less commonly still; it is when the 
second line develops further r the statement < of the 
first | line sO that Se they y present a complete 


They are like trees planted by streams of 
water, 

Which yield their fruit in its season. (Psalm 
1:3) 


Or, in the next verse of the Psalm, 


They wicked are not so, 
But are like chaff that the wind drives away. 
(Psalm 1:4) 


4, Climactic Parallelism. Sometimes this construction 
ofa a complete thought happens through the rep- 
etition of the key word(s) of the first line; this is 
a more rare form of parallelism but can be seen, 
for example, here and there in the Psalms. And 
so, from Psalm 29 


Ascribe to the LORD, O heavenly beings, 
Ascribe to the LORD glory and strength. 
(Psalm 29:1) 


Or from Psalm 92 


For your enemies, O LORD, 
For your enemies shall perish. (Psalm 92:9) 


A poem in Hebrew will make use of these differ- 
ent kinds of parallelism, and you can find more 
than one, sometimes all of them, within a single 


“poem. There are numerous instances as well when 


the author will give just one line of text or three. In 
the latter case, each of the three lines stand in one 
or another of these relations to the others. When 
you are reading Hebrew poetry, you need to be 
alert to these different options to prevent yourself 
from reading the wrong idea into what the poem is 
saying; for example, by thinking that the two lines 
of a synonymous parallel are making two different 
statements. At every point, you should ask yourself 
what kind of parallelism is being used, and that will 
help you understand the poem. 

As also mentioned, Hebrew poetry is very strong 
in imagery—especially metaphors. As with all figu- 
rative language, if you take these metaphors 
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literally, you will destroy the point. They are used 
to help you understand more deeply the charac- 
teristics of the phenomenon or person being de- 
scribed. And so, for example, God is portrayed as 
a shepherd, or as a big bird; his people are sheep 
or chicks; sometimes a person is in danger of 
drowning in his sorrows or descending to the 
depths of Sheol. An overly literalistic reading of 
these images would lead to disastrous interpretive 
results. 

Although poetry is widespread throughout 
the Hebrew Bible—including not only most of the 
prophets we have already considered but also the 
books of Wisdom we will explore in chapter 15— 
the best known book of poetry in the Bible is the 


‘book of Psalms. 


3) THE BOOK OF PSALMS 


Psalms has always been, and continues to be, one of 
the favorite books of the Bible—if not the favorite 
book—among the Bible’s avid readers. It is a book 
that has provided comfort, hope, and consolation; it 
is a book that allows the reader to vent his or her 
frustration, bitterness, and anger; it is a book that 
complains and grumbles to God and that praises 
and thanks God. It is a book of many parts and 
many emotions, one of the great collections of 
poetry in the history of civilization. 


Overview of the Psalms 


an instrument or to’ play a stringed instrument; 
eventually it came to mean to sing with accompa- 
niment. The Psalms in the Hebrew Bible aré not 
provided with any musical notation, but they were 
probably meant to be sung. The Hebrew title for 
the book is Tehillim, which means “praises.” As we 
will see, this title is not altogether apt, as so many of 
the psalms are not praises at all; many of them ex- 
press bitter complaints, laments, anger, and even an 
eagerness for violent revenge. 


of the Bible is about God’s actions among humans, 
human missteps with respect to God, God’s often 
violent response to those missteps, and human 
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reactions to God’s response. Either explicitly or im- 
plicitly, the historical books of the Bible and the 
prophets are about action. The Psalms, on the other 
hand, are not about action: they are about emotion. 
These various psalms are very human responses to 


life and to God and can be seen, ultimately, as a set 
“of poetic prayers to-God. 

It is very difficult to assign a date to most of the 
Psalms. As we will see in a moment, a number of 
them are provided with “ascriptions” in which an 
editor has indicated whom the author was and, 
sometimes, in what circumstances he composed 
the psalm. But these are later additions to the text 
and cannot be trusted to give us real dates, for rea- 
sons we will see. On occasion, a psalm will men- 
tion a historical event—for example, the destruction 
of the walls of Jerusalem—and in those cases, we 
can say with fair confidence something about when 
it was written (if the walls were destroyed, the 
poem was composed sometime after 586 B.C.E). 
Scholars have long debated the matter, but a gen- 
eral consensus is that the collection of Psalms as we 
now have it dates to the post-exilic period, possibly 
around the fourth century B.c.£. Individual psalms, 
obviously, could date earlier: as we will see, a 
number of psalms were written during the time of 
the kings. 

The various psalms were written by different au- 
thors in different situations, and they embody a re- 
markably wide-ranging set of emotions and 
responses, usually directed to God: 


* Praise. The author praises God for whom he is 
and what he has done. 

¢ Thankfulness. The author thanks God for his 
mighty works or for a specific benefit that he has 
bestowed on the psalmist. 

* Anger. The author vents his anger either against 
his enemies or against God himself for what has 
happened to him. 

* Bitterness. The author expresses bitterness at the 
miserable life that he is being forced to lead. 

* Complaint. The author complains to God that he 
is not being treated fairly or justly by others or by 
God himself. 

* Vengefulness. The author lets it all go and ex- 
presses a deep desire to have revenge on his en- 
emies, often in violent and graphic language. 

* Hopefulness. The author expresses hope that even 
though things are rotten now, God will inter- 
vene and make life good once again. 


* Vindication. The author expresses a wish that 
God will make right what is wrong and vindi- 
cate the righteousness of the one who is suffering 
unjustly. 

* Celebration. The author rejoices in the good 
things God has brought his way, often after a 
dark period in his life. 


Obviously, some of these occasions and emotions 
overlap with one another, and it often happens that 
more than one of them will be found in a single 
psalm. 


Contents and Structure of the Book 
of Psalms 


The book of Psalms—sometimes called the Psalter— 
is the longest book of the Bible. Altogether it con- 
tains 150 separate psalms. These are individual 
poems of different types (as we will see). Each psalm 
is a self-contained unit given without historical or 
literary context—a freestanding poem. In most in- 
stances, there are no connections between one 
psalm and the next; they just occur, one after the 
other. In other instances, there are smaller collec- 
tions of psalms on the same topic. 


ASCRIPTIONS It is sometimes thought— 
wrongly—that King David was the author of the 
entire Psalter. Even the book of Psalms itself 
shows that this is not correct: a large number of 
the psalms are ascribed to people other than 
David. Altogether about two-thirds of the Psalms 
have an ascription. Of these, seventy-three Psalms 
are ascribed to David. But some of these could not 
possibly have been written by him because they 
allude to events that happened after his time. And 
so, for example, the most famous psalm of them 
all, Psalm 23 (which begins, “The LORD is my 
shepherd, I shall not want”), has an ascription, “A 
Psalm of David.” But at the end of the Psalm, the 
author—clearly not David—speaks about dwelling 
“in the house of the LORD my whole life long.” 
The “house of the LORD” in the Hebrew Bible 
refers to the Temple in Jerusalem. But the Temple, 
as we have seen, was not built until after David’s 
day by his son Solomon. Similarly, Psalm 68 is 
said in the ascription to be one of David’s Psalms, 
but it is even more explicit: “Because of your 
Temple at Jerusalem kings bear gifts to you” 
(Psalm 68:29). 
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One of the more famous ascriptions comes with 
Psalm 51, a powerful and moving psalm that begs 
God for forgiveness for sin that the author has 
committed: 


Have mercy on me, O God, according to 
your steadfast love... . 

Wash me thoroughly from my iniquity, 

And cleanse me from my sin 

For I know my transgressions, 

And my sin is ever before me... . 

Against you, you alone, have I sinned 

And done what is evil in your sight. 

Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean; 

Wash me and I shall be whiter than snow. 
(Psalm 51:1, 2—4, 7) 


The ascription of this beautiful prayer of contri- 
tion is longer and more detailed than most: “To the 
leader. A Psalm of David, when the prophet Nathan 
came to him, after he had gone in to Bathsheba.” 
This recalls one of the memorable stories from 2 
Samuel as the background for such an abject appeal 
for forgiveness. Certain parts of the psalm may not 
seem to fit that particular situation very well (reread 
2 Samuel 11): how is it against God, and God 
“alone” that David sinned? How about Uriah, 
whom David had murdered to cover up his own 
flagrant act of adultery with Uriah’s wife? Didn’t 
he sin against him as well? In any event, the psalm 
cannot have really been written by David in re- 
morse concerning that incident with the woman 
next door. At the end of the psalm, the psalmist 
asks God to “Do good to Zion in your good plea- 
sure; rebuild the walls of Jerusalem” (51:18). This 
psalm was written after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, some 500 years after David and Bathsheba 
were dead and gone. 

Other psalms are attributed to Asaph (12 psalms), 
the sons of Korah (11), Solomon (2), Moses (1), 
Heman (1), and Ethan (1). Asaph, Heman, and Ethan 
were known to be three chief singers in the taber- 
nacle during the reign of David (1 Chronicles 6). 


DIVISIONS OF THE BOOK = Whoever served as 
the final editor of the book of Psalms divided it up 
into five books, each of which ends with a 
doxology. A doxology is literally a “word of 
praise,” and is either an entire poem or just a couple 
of lines that extends a blessing to Yahweh, the God 
of Israel. There does not appear to be any compelling 
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FIGURE 13.1 


A sculpture of musicians found in the city of 
Ashdod; it was made in the early tenth century B.c.z. when 
Israelite authors were already producing “psalms.” The middle 
figure is playing a stringed instrument (the word “psalm” 
comes from a term that means to pluck a musical string). 


logic for why the editor ended each book where he 
did; he possibly wanted to have five major 
collections of psalms to correspond to the five 
books of the Law of Moses. The arrangement then 
is as follows: 


* Book 1: Psalms 1—41; the doxology is given in 
41:13—it is not to be understood as a part of 
Psalm 41 but is the conclusion of the book; in 
this case, the doxology is short and sweet: 


Blessed be the LORD, the God of Israel, 
from everlasting to everlasting. 
Amen and Amen. 


* Book 2: Psalms 42-72; the doxology is 72:18-19. 

* Book 3: Psalms 73-89; the doxology is 89:51. 

* Book 4: Psalms 90-106; the doxology is 106:48. 

* Book 5: Psalms 107-150; the doxology is the 
whole of Psalm 150, an entire psalm dedicated to 
praise to Yahweh so as to close out not just book 
5 but the entire collection: 


Praise the LORD! 

Praise God in his sanctuary 

Praise him in his mighty firmament. . . 

Let everything that breathes praise the 
LORD! 

Praise the LORD! (Psalm 150:1, 6) 
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Major Kinds of Psalms 

Not only is there a wide range of emotion expressed 
in the various psalms (sometimes several within the 
same psalm), there are different kinds of psalms 
written to achieve different purposes. We looked 
briefly at Psalm 51, a prayer of forgiveness in which 
the author confesses his sins to God, expresses his 
deep remorse for what he has done, and begs God 
to forgive him and restore him into a right stand- 
ing. That could be seen as one kind of psalm. 
Among the other major types of psalms, we can 
consider the following. 


¢ Hymns. Hymns are songs of praise, often pure, 
unabashed, gushing praise for Yahweh, or an ex- 
hortation to praise Yahweh because of the good 
things he has done. Good examples are Psalm 
136, or Psalm 100: 


Make a joyful noise to the LORD, all the 
earth 

Worship the LORD with gladness; 

Come into his presence with singing. 

Know that the LORD is God 

It is he that has made us, and we are his; 

We are his people, and the sheep of his 
pastare. ...:« 

For the LORD is good 

his steadfast love endures forever, 

And his faithfulness to all generations. 
(Psalm 100:1-3, 5) 


* Thanksgiving. Closely related to hymns are 
Psalms of thanksgiving (these categories can be 
seen as rough guides; there can be considerable 
overlap with some of them). These are expres- 
sions of thanks to God for specific things he 
has done. Good examples are Psalm 118 and 
Psalm 92: 


It is good to give thanks to the LORD, 

To sing praises to your name, O Most 
High; 

To declare your steadfast love in the morn- 
ing, 

And your faithfulness by night . . . 

For you, O LORD, have made me glad by 
your work; 

At the works of your hands I sing for joy... . 

You have exalted my horn like that of the 
wild ox; 


You have poured over me fresh oil. 

My eyes have seen the downfall of my 
enemies; 

My ears have heard the doom of my evil 
assailants. (Psalm 92:1-2, 5, 10-11) 
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All who see me mock at me; 

They make mouths at me, they shake their 
heads; 

I am poured out like water, 

And all my bones are out of joint; 

My heart is like wax; 


It is melted within my breast. . . 
For dogs are all around me, 
A company of evildoers encircles me. 


* Enthronement. These are psalms that praise God 
specifically for being the King, the ruler over all. 
Good examples are Psalms 93 and 47: 


Clap your hands, all you peoples; 

Shout to God with loud songs of joy. 

For the LORD, the Most High, is awe- 
some, 

a great king over all the earth. 

He subdued peoples under us, 

and nations under our feet... . 

Sing praises to God, sing praises; 

Sing praises to our King, sing praises. 

For God is the king of all the earth; 

Sing praises with a psalm. (Psalm 47:1-3, 
6-7) 


+ Laments. Laments are psalms that complain to 


God about suffering and that appeal to him for 
help; they often end with an assurance that he will 
intervene on behalf of the one suffering. Some of 
these laments are individual (a single person is in 
pain); others are communal (the entire commu- 
nity is suffering). Laments are a very popular type 
of psalm—possibly because religious people often 
turn to God especially when things are going 
badly. Altogether they make up sixty of the psalms 
in the entire Psalter. Good examples are Psalms 6 
and 22. Note here the intense imagery that the 
author employs (not to be taken literally!). 


My God, my God, why have you forsaken 
me? 

Why are you so far from helping me, 

From the words of my groaning? 

O my God, I cry by day, but you do not 
answer; 

And by night, but find no rest. 

Yet you are holy, 

Enthroned on the praises of Israel. 

In you our ancestors trusted; 

They trusted, and you delivered them. ... 

But I am a worm, and not human; 

Scorned by others, and despised by the 
people. 


My hands and feet have shriveled; 

I can count all my bones. . . . 

But you, O LORD, do not be far away! 

O my help, come quickly to my aid! 

Deliver my soul from the sword, 

My life from the power of the dog! 

Save me from the mouth of the lion! (Psalm 
22:1-3, 6-7, 14, 16-17, 19-21) 


* Royal. A royal psalm is sung not in praise of God 


as king but in praise of his anointed one, the king 
of Israel. Good examples are Psalms 2 and 45 (the 
former possibly composed for a coronation cer- 
emony; the latter possibly for a royal wedding): 


My heart overflows with a goodly theme; 

I address my verses to the king; 

My tongue is like the pen of a ready scribe. 

You are the most handsome of men; 

Grace is poured upon your lips; 

Therefore God has blessed you forever 

Gird your sword on your thigh, O mighty 
one, 

in your glory and majesty... 

Your royal scepter is a scepter of equity, 

you love righteousness and hate wickedness. 

Therefore God, your God, has anointed you 

with the oil of gladness beyond your 
companions. (Psalm 45:1-3, 6-7). 


Wisdom. We will be examining the wisdom tra- 
ditions of ancient Israel in chapter 15. The 
wisdom psalms stand in those traditions and rep- 
resent wise reflections on the nature of the world 
and on how one should act. Good examples are 
Psalms 37 and 73: 


Do not fret because of the wicked, 

Do not be envious of wrongdoers, 

For they will soon fade like the grass 

-And wither like the green herb... . 

Better is a little that the righteous person has 
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Than the abundance of many wicked. 

For the arms of the wicked shall be broken, 

But the LORD upholds the righteous... 

I have been young, and now am old, 

Yet I have not seen the righteous forsaken 

or their children begging for bread. 

They are ever giving liberally and lending, 

And their children become a blessing. 
(Psalm 37:1—2, 16-17, 25-26) 


+ Torah. The Torah Psalms offer praise for the Law 
of God as the greatest good. Good examples are 
Psalm 119 (the longest chapter of the entire Bible) 
and 1: 


Happy are those who do not follow the 
advice of the wicked, 

Or take the path that sinners tread, 

Or sit in the seat of scoffers; 

But their delight is in the law [Torah] of the 
Lord, 

And on his law they meditate day and night 
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They are like trees planted by streams of 
water, 

Which yield their fruit in its season 

And their leaves do not wither. 

In all that they do, they prosper. (Psalm 1:1-3) 


In sum, a great number of the Psalms are among 
the favorites of Bible readers today and always have 
been: Psalm 1, and its claim that blessings follow on 
those who remain attuned to the Torah that God 
has given; Psalm 23, and its calm assurance that 
God is a shepherd who will guide his follower 
through life, even during the darkest of times; 
Psalm 51, and its expression of heartfelt contrition 
before God and plea that God will hear and offer 
his forgiveness; Psalm 89, and its appeal to God to 
remember the promises that he himself has made; 
and Psalm 137, possibly the most surprising of all, in 
which the author expresses bitter grief over being 
forced into exile and gives vent to a violent vindic- 
tiveness against the enemies who have overcome 
the people of Israel (see Box 13.1). 


The Psalms are filled with emotion and passion as the 
authors exalt in the grandeur and greatness of God, 
complain bitterly about the fate they have experienced, 
and pour out their hearts in thanksgiving and in utterly 
desperate prayers of hope. Sometimes the emotions 
are as raw as freshly skinned meat. Nowhere is that 
seen more clearly than in Psalm 137. 

The setting of the psalm is clear from the outset in an 
opening verse that evokes the heart-wrenching sadness 
of the author’s plight: 


By the rivers of Babylon— 

There we sat down and there we wept 

When we remembered Zion. (Ps. 137:1) 

The author is in exile from his beloved land of Judah, 
forced to dwell among the hated Babylonians who taunt 
him mercilessly, asking him to sing a song of his home- 
land for which he passionately longs: 


If | forget you, O Jerusalem, 
Let my right hand wither! 
Let my tongue cling to the roof of my mouth, 


If | do not remember you, 
If | do not set Jerusalem 
Above my highest joy. (137:5-6) 


Anyone who reads to this point of the psalm is 
completely on the side of the author, despairing of his 
plight in a foreign land among those he disdains. But 
then he goes a step further and lets his full emotions 
out of the bag as he passionately imagines the violent 
revenge he would love to inflict on his enemies, one of 
the rawest and most horrifying images of the entire 
book: 


O daughter of Babylon, you devastator! 

Happy shall they be who pay you back what you 
have done to us. 

Happy shall they be who take your little ones 

And dash them against the rock! (137:8-9) 


The Psalms are not meant to teach readers how to 
behave; they are meant to be outlets for the authors’ 
deep emotions. And there are few outlets more reveal- 
ing than the closing of this particular psalm. 


2 THE BOOK OF LAMENTATIONS 


ré 


The second book of poetry to consider is the book 
of Lamentations. Traditionally, it was thought that 
this book was written by the prophet Jeremiah 
(which is why, in English Bibles, it is included 
among the prophets). This identification made a 
good deal of sense. If you recall, in the book of Jer- 
emiah, there are six passages that have been identi- 
fied as “laments” in which the prophet complains 
about his life, his situation, and the reception of his 
message, pleading with God to intervene on his 
behalf. The book of Lamentations is itself. series of 
laments, and it clearly dates from approximately the 
same time that Jeremiah was writing, in the mid- 
sixth century B.C.E. But there is a major difference 
between these laments and those of Jeremiah. In 
these, it is not the prophet’s personal circumstances 
that are the cause of complaint; it is instead the fate 
of the people. These poems were written after the 
fall of Jerusalem by someone who is emotionally 
devastated by what has happened. The great and 
beautiful city has been destroyed, and the author 
expresses his deep agony over the situation and 
prays that God will do something to punish those 
who have done this foul deed. At the same time, he 
acknowledges—in good prophetic fashion—that it 
was because of Jerusalem’s own failings that this 
horrible event has occurred. And he occasionally 
turns from confessing the community’s sins that led 
to destruction to speak of his own, personal failing. 
Modern scholars typically think that the author was 
someone other than Jeremiah. As with most of the 
Hebrew Bible, the book is anonymous, and we 
cannot know who actually wrote it. 

The book of Lamentations is five chapters in 
length; and if you look closely, you will notice that 
each chapter is exactly twenty-two verses long, 
except chapter 4, which is sixty-six verses (22 X 3). 
There is a reason for this. There are twenty-two 
letters in the Hebrew alphabet. These poems are 
based on acrostics (all but chapter 5). An acrostic 
poem is normally one in which the first letter of the 
first word of each verse together spell a word or are 
significant for some other reason. An alphabetic 
acrostic is a special kind of acrostic in which the 
first letter of each verse is the next letter of the al- 
phabet (in Hebrew: Aleph, Beth, Gimel, etc., all 
the way to the last letter, Tav). In setting up the la- 
ments for the fall of Jerusalem as a series of alpha- 
betic acrostic poems, the author is saying something 
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about the totality of the destruction: this is a disas- 
ter from A to Z (well, Aleph to Tav). 

The third chapter is the one with 66 verses; in 
this case, every set of three verses begins with the 
same letter of the alphabet. The fifth chapter is not 
an acrostic but does have twenty-two verses, keep- 
ing roughly within the theme. It is possible that the 
five chapters actually come from five different au- 
thors, and that a later editor chose to put them to- 
gether into one longer book. We will be considering 
them, however, for the sake of convenience, as the 
work of a single author. 

The sadness that emanates from these laments is 
felt already at the very beginning: 


How lonely sits the city that once was full 
of people! 

How like a widow she has become, she that 
was great among the nations! 

She that was a princess among the provinces 
has become a vassal. 

She weeps bitterly in the night, with tears 
on her cheeks 

Among all her lovers she has no one to 
comfort her; 

All her friends have dealt treacherously 
with her, 

They have become her enemies. 

Judah has gone into exile with suffering and 
hard servitude; 

She lives now among the nations, and finds 
no resting place; 

Her pursuers have all overtaken her in the 
midst of her distress. 

The roads to Zion mourn, for no one comes 
to the festivals: 

All her gates are desolate, her priests groan 

Her young girls grieve, and her lot is bitter. 
(Lamentations 1:1—4) 


The author is not upset because he thinks that 
the suffering that his people are enduring is unde- 
served. On the contrary, he indicates that “the 
LORD has made her suffer for the multitude of her 
transgressions” (Lamentations 1:5). There is no 
doubt in his mind that the destruction was brought 
about by God: “The Lord has become like an 
enemy; he has destroyed Israel. He has destroyed all 
its palaces, laid in ruins its strongholds” (Lamenta- 
tions 2:5). The author himself may be living some- 
time after the exile began: “Our ancestors sinned; 
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they are no more, and we bear their iniquities” 
(Lamentations 5:7). But the suffering is intense, as 
spelled out in occasionally graphic terms: the people 
left in Judah are constantly under threat by the 
sword; they are suffering from famine; women are 
being raped; the leaders are being subject to torture; 
young men are working as slaves; and Mount Zion 
is virtually abandoned (Lamentations 5:9-18). 

The author—or authors—ends each poem with 
a prayer for vindication or a plea for help. And so, 
from the first poem 


All my enemies heard of my trouble; 

They are glad that you have done it. 

Bring on them the day you have announced, 

And let them be as I am. 

Let all their evil doing come before you, 
and deal with them 

as you have dealt with me because of all my 
transgressions; 

for my groans are many and my heart is faint. 
(Lamentations 1:21—22) 


Or in even more vindictive terms, the end of the 
third poem reads 


Give them anguish of heart; 

Your curse be on them! 

Pursue them in anger and destroy them 

From under the LORD’s heavens. 
(Lamentations 3:65—66) 


ce 
THE SONG OF SONGS 


It is hard to imagine a sharper contrast between the 
powerful, bitter, and angst-ridden poems that 
make up the book of Lamentations and the collec- 
tions of beautiful, erotic, and touching love poems 
found in the Song of Songs. This is its name in the 
Hebrew Bible, and it means something like “The 
Best of Songs.” In English, it is often called “Nhe 
Song of Solomon” because of the opening line: 
“The Song of Songs, which is Solomon’s.” But that 
tradition of its authorship is almost certainly not 
correct. The book, as we will see, was written 
many centuries after Solomon died in the tenth 
century B.C.£.; and when Solomon is mentioned in 
these poems—as he is on a couple of occasions—he 
is clearly someone other than the author (see Song 
of Songs 8:11-12). 
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The book consists of a series of love poems— 
actual love poems, involving a man and a woman— 
some of them, as we will see, highly eroticized. More 
than one reader has wondered how a book like this 
ever came to be included in Scripture. It is not clear 
how many poems have been strung together to make 
up the book: some scholars count six, others eleven, 
others thirty. What is less disputed is the fact that we 
are dealing with a number of compositions on the 
same theme, edited together in what is surely one of 
the most unusual books of the Bible. 

It is always difficult to date love poetry. At one 
point in the book, a Persian word appears (the word 
for “garden’), which makes most interpreters conclude 
that the book in the form it has come down to us is 
post-exilic, possibly from the fourth century B.C_E. 

The poems consist of the thoughts and words of 
various characters, in particular a gorgeous man 
and a gorgeous woman who are passionately in love 
with each other. Occasionally, the voices of others 
are heard as well, such as the woman’s female com- 
panions. You can get a good sense for the erotic 
passion of the book by the opening lines, put on the 
lips of the female lover: 


Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth! 

For your love is better than wine 

Your anointing oils are fragrant. 

Your name is perfume poured out; 

Therefore the maidens love you. (Song of 
Songs 1:2-3) 


The male lover later responds in kind: 


Ah, you are beautiful, my love; 

Ah, you are beautiful; 

Your eyes are doves. 

Ah, you are beautiful, my beloved, 
Truly lovely. (Song of Songs 1:15—16) 


As the poems progress, it is clear that these two 
lovers in the throes of passion are not married to one 
another. At one point, for example, she is desperate 
to have him and has to go out on the streets to find 
him (Song of Songs 3:1—4). When she finds him, she 
does not bring him back into a house they share to- 
gether but takes him to bed in her mother’s house: 


Scarcely had I passed them, 
When I found him whom my soul loves. 
I held him, and would not let him go 
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until I brought him into my mother’s house, 
and into the chamber of her that conceived 


me. 


I adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 
by the gazelles or the wild does; 

Do not stir up or awaken love 

until it is ready. (Song of Songs 3:4—5) 


The descriptions by one lover of the stunning 
assets of the other are rich in metaphor. The man 
speaks of his lovers’ eyes as doves, her hair as a flock 
of goats, her teeth as a flock of shorn ewes come up 


FIGURE 13.2 The Song of Songs as 
found in an Italian manuscript of the 
- fifteenth century. 


from washing, her lips as a crimson thread, her 
cheeks as halves of a pomegranate, her breasts as 
two fawns. “You are altogether beautiful, my love; 
there is no flaw in you” (Song of Songs 4:1-7). She 
speaks of him as radiant, his head is like gold, his 
eyes like doves, his cheeks like beds of spices, his 
lips like lilies, his body like ivory, his legs like ala- 
baster, his speech as most sweet. For her “he is alto- 
gether desirable” (Song of Songs 5:10—16). 

There are passages in the Song of Songs that are 
even more erotic—quite explicit really—which 
unfortunately never make it into English with the 
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The full eroticism of the Song of Songs does not come 
across in most English translations. The following is a 
more literal translation of one of the key passages, pro- 
vided by Hebrew Bible specialist Michael Coogan 
(adapting a translation of C. E. Walsh):* 


| slept, but my heart was awake. 
Listen, my lover is knocking. 


* Michael Coogan, The Old Testament: A Historical and Literary In- 
troduction to the Hebrew Scriptures (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2006), p. 496; based on C. E. Walsh, Exquisite Desire, pp. 
11-112 (see Suggestions for Further Reading). 


kind of graphic character they have when you read 
them in the original Hebrew (see Box 13.2). 

Many ancient readers—both Jewish and 
Christian—had trouble with this kind of passionate 
love poetry in the Bible. How could such raw eroti- 
cism be in Scripture? And so there developed tradi- 
tions of interpretation that allegorized the book—that 
is, that claimed that what seem to be poems of passion 
between a man and a woman are actually allegories 
(i.e., symbolic representations) for something else. 

In some Jewish circles, it came to be thought that 
the book was not about human lovers but about 
God’s love for Israel. He was passionate for his 
people and loved them as deeply as ever a man loved 
a woman. Christian interpreters—many of whom 
would be even more scandalized by the graphic 
descriptions of the book than were their Jewish 


“Open to me, my sister, my love, 

My dove, my perfect one, 

For my head is wet with dew. .. .” 

My lover thrust his hand into the hole, 
and my insides yearned for him, 

| arose to open to my lover, 

And my hands dripped with myrrh, 
My fingers with liquid myrrh, 

Upon the handles of the lock. 

| opened to my lover, 

But he was gone. (Song of Songs 5:2—6) 


counterparts—took their lead from this Jewish al- 
legorical interpretation and Christianized it, main- 
taining that the book is really about Christ’s love for 
his church. 

Both sets of interpretation have the virtue of 
being able to explain how something so highly 
charged and seemingly secular as this group of love 
poems could be considered part of the sacred text. 
The difficulty with both interpretations, however, 
is that they have wrenched the book out of its origi- 
nal context and ascribed some kind of other mean- 
ing to it, one that is more comfortable to this or that 
interpreter. The book, in fact, really does present a 
set of love poems, which celebrate sexual intensity 
and the erotic love that a woman and a man can 
have for one another when they are caught up in 
the throes of passion. 
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At a Glance: Hebrew Poetry 


Hebrew poetry is different from English in not using rhymes 
of sound but “rhymes” of thought in parallel lines; in a two- 
line verse, the second line will repeat the first in different 
words, contrast with it, or build it to a fuller thought or 
climax. The book of Psalms is the best known instance of 
Hebrew poetry, 150 separate compositions in which a wide 
range of authors express their deep emotions to God: 


anger, bitterness, anxiety, lament, joy, thankfulness, heart- 
felt praise. The book of Lamentations consists of five alpha- 
betical acrostic poems that deeply mourn the fate of Judah 
now that it is suffering in exile in Babylon. The Song of 
Songs is a poetic expression of the passion of a man and a 
woman in which they describe their love and their desire in 
unbridled terms. 
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AN “Yow that we have discussed some of the 
~\| poetic books of the Hebrew Bible, we can 
J Nturn to a different genre: the short stony. We 
have, of course, seen lots san lots of stories already 
in the Pentateuch, in the Deuteronomistic History, 
and in Ezra and Nehemiah. It is difficult to differen- 
tiate those stories from the ones we will now con- 
sider except to say that these here are told not in the 
context of a much longer narrative (as was the « case, 

e.g., with the tales of Abraham, Joseph, and Moses) 
but as freestanding ¢ se said that begin and end 
within themselves. The closest analogy we have to 
the four books we will consider first—Ruth, Esther, 
Jonah, and Daniel chapters 1-6—would be a 
modern short story where there is a.main character, 
a plot, and a resolution. After considering these four 
examples, we will consider one much longer narra- 
tive, found in the books of 1 and 2 Chronicles, an 
imaginative retelling of the history of the monarchy 
based on, but differing at key points from, that 
found in the Deuteronomistic History. 
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2 RUTH 

d 

One of the real gems among the books of the 
Hebrew Bible is the four-chapter book of Ruth, 
the tale of a Moabite swoman married to and then 
widowed by an Israelite man, who then uses her 
wits, determination, and sexuality to ward off des- 
olation. In the English Bible, the book appears ir 
the middle of the Deuteronomistic History (ever 
though it was originally not a part of it) because the 
opening verse indicates that its action took place 
“In the days when the judges ruled” (Ruth 1:1) 
But it was written sometime after the Deuterono- 
_mistic History was produced; several words usec 
‘in this gripping narrative are borrowings fron 
Aramaic, and so the book appears to have beet 
written in the post-exilic period; possibly in’ th« 
fifth or fourth century B.c.E. As with the othe 
books we are considering in .this chapter (apar 
from Jonah), it is found in the Hebrew Bible amon; 


the Kethuvim. 
ey a 


Among the distinctive features of this account is 
the fact that the main character is a | woman—an 


unusual phenomenon in the Hebrew Bible and 


striking for any reader who has read through the 
stories of Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Samuel, and 
Kings (where the lead characters are almost— 
though not entirely—always men). Even more, 
this woman is not even an n Israelite. She is from 
Moab, and for much of the Bible, that was not 
“good news. According to the Torah, the Moabites 
were not allowed to enter the “assembly of the 
Lord” even up to the tenth generation (Deuter- 
onomy 23:3). In other words, even if a Moabite 
wanted to join up with the people of Israel (e.g., by 
converting to worship Yahweh and follow his 
Torah), he or she was not allowed to join in wor- 
ship with the Israelites. And you may remember 
the attitude of Moses toward the idolatrous 
Moabites in Numbers 25:1—5. 

The story of Ruth presents a Moabite in a differ- 


Fae 


ent light, Ruth is a woman from Moab who enters 


into the land of Israel, converts to worship the God 


_of Israel, is highly rewarded for | her courageous 
(af en scandalous, by some modern =) 


‘King David. ‘Tn case we have not yet noticed i it, a 
would be a good time: the Hebrew Bible is an ex- 
tremely diverse collection of books with a wide 
range of perspectives on a large number of topics! 


Overview of the Narrative 

Because of a famine in the land of Israel, an Israelite 
man and his wife—named Naomi—along with 
their two sons migrate to Moab. The man dies, and 
then the two sons marry Moabite women, one of 
whom is Ruth. Both husbands die and that leaves 
the three women alone, with no male protection, in 
a world where it was very hard indeed tc to make a 
‘living if you_were_a ) woman,-The stary- will be be all 
about how.they survive..Or at least how two of 
them do. 

Naomi tells her widowed daughters-in-law to 
return to their parents’ homes where they can be 
fed and protected by their families and can pos- 
sibly remarry; she herself will be returning to 
Israel in hopes of finding a way to survive there. 
The one daughter-in-law does as she is told, but 
Ruth refuses, with probably the most memorable 
statement of the narrative: “Do not press me to 
leave you or to turn back from following you! 
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Where you go, I will go; where you lodge, I will 
lodge; your people shall be my people and your God 
my God” (Ruth 1:16). 

This moving statement of absolute devotion has 
its effect. Naomi and Ruth travel together back to 
Naomi’s home town of Bethlehem. But they need 
to find a way to survive. There was a tradition in 
ancient Israel (allegedly; whether it was actually ob- 
served historically or not is another question) that 
farmers were not to harvest all of the crops in their 
fields but were to leave some for the poor to collect 
for food (see Leviticus 19:9, 23:22; Deuteronomy 
24:19). Naomi sends Ruth into the fields of a man 
named Boaz, who is a distant relative on her late 
husband’s side, where she gleans some of the crops. 
As fate (and good storytelling) would have it, Boaz 
notices Ruth and_takes a shine to her, telling her 
how she can glean the most produce. When she re- 
turns home with her gleanings, she talks with 


Naomi and tells her how she has fared..Naomi then _ 


hatches an idea to make life much better for the two 
of them. 


That night there is to be a kind of gathering at 
Boaz’s threshing floor where they will be winnow- 
ing some of the barley and then eating and drinking. 
Naomi advises Ruth to wait until Boaz has eaten 
and drunk (or rather, gotten drunk) and has gone 
down to sleep, and to go up to him and “uncover his 
feet.” This is a euphemism in Hebrew, where “feet” 
refers to the genitals. It means that she is to initiate 
a sexual encounter with him (see Box 14.1). 

Ruth _does_as she is instructed, the sexual en- 
counter takes place, and Boaz decides he Wants to 


_marry her. The final chapter of the book describes 


“the action that he undertakes to make it happen. 

This final episode relates to a procedure known as 
“Jevirate marriage’—similar to, but not identical 
with, the one mapped out in the Torah (Deuter- 
onomy 25:5—10). In the legislation of Moses, if a 
man was married and he happened to die without 
"producing an_ heir, his own brother was to_marry 
the widow and any heir that was born would then 
carry on the name of the dead brother. That way his 
name would not die out from among the people. 

This is not exactly what happens in the book of 
Ruth, but the story depends on a similar line of 
thinking: Boaz is related to Ruth through Naomi’s 
dead husband. But he is not the closest relative. And 
the closest relative is the one who is by law to have 
the first opportunity to marry her. Only if he re- 
fuses can the option move on to someone else. 
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Different cultures, using their different languages, use 
different euphemisms for sexual organs. In older English 
literature, for example, a man’s penis is sometimes re- 
ferred to as his “member.” Hebrew had its own euphe- 
mism for genitals. They were called “feet.” You can see 
this in the Hebrew Bible. In Isaiah 6, for example, the 
prophet has a vision of the Seraphim next to the throne 
of God, who have six wings: with two they covered their 
eyes, with two they covered their “feet,” and with two 
they flew. It makes sense that they would have wings to 
fly with, and that they would cover their eyes in the 


And so Boaz meets the unnamed closer relative 
and offers the option of marriage to him. That one 
turns it down. This allows Boaz then to proceed 
with his plan. As he announces to the elders of the 
people, “I have . . . acquired Ruth the Moabite, the 
wife of Mahlon, to be my wife, to maintain the 
dead man’s name on his inheritance, in order that 
the name of the dead may not be cut off from his 
kindred and from the gate of his native place” 
(Ruth 4:10). 

They marry, and Ruth conceives and bears a son, 

_an heir, They name him. Qbed..He eventually was 
the father of Jesse, who was the father of David. 


Ruth. the forsaken_woman of Moab, is then in the_ 


ancestral line of Kin ng David. Everyone interested in 
the monarchial line of ancient Israel can be happy 
indeed to know that the little incident that took 
place one dark night on the threshing floor in Beth- 
lehem turned out so well. 


Overarching Points of the Narrative 

As with all short stories, the book of Ruth is meant 
to provide an entertaining narrative, and it cer- 
tainly does that. But it also is trying to make a 
number of points for its readers. The reader is most 
forcefully struck with the importance of family re- re- 
_lations an "personal devotion and commitmént 


played out in the various scenes of the story: Ruth’s 
commitment to Naomi, Naomi’s concern for Ruth, 
Boaz’s love for Ruth. This isa story about the power 
of personal relations and how interpersonal bonds 
can bring unity and | hope out of desolation” and po- 

tential despair. 
In terms of ancient Israelite religion, this is a text 


that runs counter to the idea that only those who 


presence of the one who is holy and who is not to be 
stared upon. But why cover their toes? They are not. 
They are covering their genitals, out of humility, in the 
presence of the divine. 

When Ruth comes up to Boaz while he is asleep in 
the dark on the threshing floor, and “uncovers his feet,” 
she is not exposing his toes. She is making a sexual ad- 
vance. And she is fully welcomed; they spend the night 
together, and then she sneaks off before it becomes 
light so that no one will know. Ruth was bold and daring 
and willing to take a risk. It paid off in a very big way. 


are related by blood to the-descendants—of_Jacob 
(Israel) can be members-of the covenant God made 
_with his-people.-Even converts who are committed 
to following the ways of God can enjoy the bless- 
ings of the covenant. Historically, it has sometimes 
been thought that the story is meant to oppose 
those who rejected any possibility of intermarriage 
between Judeans and foreigners (cf. the book of 
Ezra, written at about the same time). Here an in- 
termarriage works very well indeed—in fact, it 
produces the Tine ofJudeans leading up up to the great- 
est king in the nation’s history. 
But above all this is an entertaining story_of an 


enterprising, and committed _woman_ who _uses her 


_erance from destitution _ and. hher_elevation to a 
secure, respected, and prosperous life. 


: ESTHER 


The book of Esther is another short story with a 
woman as the main character, and it too is about an 
intermarriage ‘of a Jew and a non-Jew. But in this 

“case, it is Esther who is the Jew; her husband is a 
pagan figure of rather grand importance. He is, in 
fact, the King of Persia. 

This book is one of a collection from the Hebrew 
Bible known as the “Five Scrolls.” (See Box 14.2; 
all of these, obviously, are in the Kethuvim.) As 
with the other short stories, the book of Esther is 
difficult to date; but as its action takes place during 
the period of the Persian empire, it is certainly post- 
exilic, probably from the fourth century B.C.E. It 
tells the story of a Jewish queen who saves the entire 
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BOX 14.2 THE FIV 


Ruth and Esther are two of the five books of the Hebrew 
Bible known in Jewish tradition as the Megillot, or “the 
five scrolls.” In the order of their appearance in the 
Jewish Scriptures, these five are Song of Songs, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther. They are 
grouped together in the tradition because each of them 
is a short book that was read during special festivals 
during the Jewish calendar: 


© 
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Song of Songs during the Passover feast; 

Ruth during the Feast of Weeks; 

Lamentations on the ninth day of the month of Ab, 
which commemorated the destruction of the Jerusa- 
lem Temple; 


- Ecclesiastes at the Feast of Tabernacles (called Suk- 


koth); and 
Esther at Purim (for reasons we will see later in this 
chapter). 


FIGURE 14.1 A fresco depicting a scene from the book of Esther. She is on the far right; on the horse is her uncle Mordecai, 
who is approaching King Ahasuerus, who is sitting on the throne. The fresco was discovered in a synagogue in the city of 
Dura-Europas in northern Syria and comes from the third century C.z. 


Jewish people from destruction. As such, it provides 
us with the first recorded attempt of a foreign power 
_to destroy the Jewish people in an-act of genocide: 
In this case, we are dealing with a fiction. With 


Tater stories, we will not be so fortunate, as they 
often involve real historical events. 


There is almost nothing to suggest that Esther is 
describing an actual set of historical events. Among 
other things, the main characters—King Ahasu- 
erus, Queen Esther; her cousin Mordecai, and the 
arch-villain Haman—are absent from any historical 
record. And there are gross historical inaccuracies. 
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For example, it makes someone named Ahasuerus 
the King of Persia (it is often thought that the refer- 
ence is to King Xerxes, ruler from 486—465 B.C.E.; 

the two names appear to be related etymologically). 
Moreover, the good Jew Mordecai is said to have 
been exiled from Judea to Babylon, but the action 
of the plot in which he figures appears to be set a 
century later. 

The story of Esther is longer and the plot more 
involved than the simple tale of Ruth. It starts with 
King Ahasuerus, who is snubbed at a banquet by his 
queen, Vashti, and who decides to put her aside. A 
search is made throughout the empire for the most 
gorgeous female specimens (as they appear to be 
considered on this royal meat market), who are, in 
a sense, allowed to try out to be queen. As fate 
would have it, one of those chosen is the young 
Jewish woman Esther, cousin of Mordecai who 
raised her from childhood. Among all those brought 
into Ahasuerus’s harem, it is Esther who pleases him 
most. She becomes queen. 

Then begins the key subplot. A Persian official 
named Haman is elevated in the bureaucracy of the 
king and relishes the attention he receives from all 
his underlings. Mordecai, who hangs around the 
palace gates, refuses to bow down before Haman, 
and this makes the Persian official very mad indeed. 
To strike a blow to Mordecai’s impudence, Haman 
plots “to destroy all the Jews, the people of Morde- 
cai, throughout the whole kingdom of Ahasuerus.” 
Haman’s people cast a “pur”—that is a “lot” (kind 
of like rolling dice)—to determine when the foul 
deed will be done. They settle on a date, and Haman 
convinces the King that the Jews are a disobedient 
people who need to be obliterated in toto. In his 
ignorance of the real situation, Ahasuerus agrees, 
and letters are sent throughout the provinces “to de- 
stroy, to kill, and to annihilate all Jews, young and 
old, women and children” on the appointed date. 
The king, obviously, does not realize that his queen 
is a Jew. Just as obviously, she does not do anything— 
such as keep kosher or observe the Sabbath—to 
make him suspect. In other words, she is not folldw- 
ing the Torah or doing anything different from any 
other women in the palace (except, presumably, 
sleeping with the king more regularly). 

Mordecai impresses on Esther the need to inter- 
vene with the king because not only their people 
but they themselves will be targeted in the slaugh- 
ter. Through a series of episodes, Esther uses her 
charm, good looks, and talents to make the king 
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open to granting her requests. When it comes out 


“that she herself is a Jew and that Haman is a rotten 


fellow indeed, Ahasuerus has the bad guy hanged 
(on the gallows Haman himself had built for his 
Jewish enemy, Mordecai) and rescinds the orders to 
have the Jews killed. In fact, more than that, Aha- 
suerus authorizes the Jews to attack and kill all their 
enemies. And they do so. 

From that day on, we are told, the Jews celebrated 
this great deliverance of the people from destruction 
in the annual festival of “Purim,” thus called be- 
cause of the “pur” (the lot) that was cast to deter- 
mine the time of their annihilation, which, thanks 
to the interventions of Esther, never took place. 

Purim is still celebrated by Jews today, even 
though, as I pointed out, the entire story of the 
book of Esther is a fiction and not a historical nar- 
rative. Obviously, the annual celebration has taken 


on new and far more poignant meaning in our 


post-Holocaust world. (As an example, see Elie 
Wiesel’s book, The Trial of God.) It is commonly 
thought that Purim did not originally derive from 
this historical event of the attempted extermina- 
tion of Jews by the King of Persia (because that is 
a fiction) but that the story of the attempted exter- 
mination of the Jews was invented as a way of ex- 
plaining where the joyous festival itself came from. 
It is important to note that within the story, Aha- 
suerus agrees to have the Jews exterminated not 
because he considered them an inferior or danger- 
ous race (as in modern forms of anti-Semitism, in- 
cluding those of Nazi propaganda) but because 
they were thought, as a people, to be disobedient 
to the king’s laws. There is a big difference. If you 
break laws, you can be reformed and start keeping 
the law. If you’re an inferior human being because 
of your race, there’s not a sweet thing you can do 
about it. : 

One of the most startling features of the book of 
Esther is that even though it is about the protection 
and salvation of the Jewish people from certain de- 
struction, there is almost nothing Jewish about the 
story per se. By that I mean that unlike all the other 
narratives we have considered (think of the stories 
of Abraham, Joseph, Moses, Ezra, even Ruth), there 
is no reference to the Jewish Ancestors, to Moses, to 
the Torah, to the covenant, or to Jerusalem in this 
book. Even more, God is never mentioned, Not 
once! This has startled not a few readers. 

At the same time, the narrative can easily be read 
as providentially, divinely driven. Without God 


being mentioned, one can easily think of God as 
working behind the scenes, through human action, 

to protect_and deliver his his people. 1 In this case, he 
“does so t through a woman’s | bold and daring use of 
her good looks, sexuality, and influence. 


& JONAH 
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Of the various short stories found in the Hebrew 
Bible, Jonah is no doubt the best known ofall. As it 
happens, the book is not located among the Writ- 
ings, as are the other short stories we are consider- 
ing. Jonah is one of the Minor Prophets, inchidec included 
among “the Twelve” in the Hebrew Bible. To some 
extent, that makes sense because the book is about 
Jonah making predictions of a coming destruction 
"iaught by Go by God against_a sinful people—a “motif 
“that we saw repeatedly 1 in the other prophets. More- 
over, the main character, “Jonah son of Amittai” 

(Jonah 1:1) is named_as a prophet in 2 Kings 14:25, 

where he is reported as having pronounced to King 
Jeroboam II that his kingdom would be largely ex- 
tended. But the book of Jonah is not itselfa book of 
prophecy. It is a short story ; about a prophet—one 


ished for it, learned from the error of his ways, went 


_on to make the proclamation that God demanded 
“him te “to make, and then was bitterly disappointed 
“when his preaching was effective. Jonah is the only 
prophet we know of who complained to God when 
_people actually did what he told them to do: they 
repented and turned to God. But his chagrin i is un- 
~derstandable: he was told to preach to the city of 
Nineveh, capital of the hated Assyrians; and be- 
cause they repented, God decided not to destroy 
them. Nothing could be worse from the point of 
view of a hard-core advocate of Israel. It is not 
known when this story was produced, but it is 
_probably post-exilic. 

The four-chapter book of Jonah is straightfor- 
ward and simple in plot. God tells Jonah to go 
preach to the people of Nineveh, and Jonah decides 
instead to head the opposite direction to Tarshish— 
possibly a city in Spain, about as far from Assyria as 
one could get without falling off the face of the 
earth. God is not one to have his will thwarted, 
however, and he raises up a storm at sea that scares 
the daylights out of the sailors manning the ship. 
When they discover that Jonah is at fault, they do as 
he tells them and toss him overboard. That is when, 
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obviously, he is swallowed b ig fish (which, for 


what it’s worth, is not called a whale). 

The_ prayer that Jonah prays in the belly of the 
fish, over the course of his t three nights and days, is 
_actually a psalm; and it appears to many interpreters 
“to have been written independently of the story for 
another occasion and inserted here, where a prayer 
to God was needed, and this poem was ready to 
hand. The author who interpolated the psalm 
clearly saw enough similarities between the psalm- 
ist’s prayer and the situation that Jonah had found 
himself in, especially in the psalm’s opening lines: 


I called to the LORD out of my distress 
And he answered me; 

Out of the belly of Sheol I cried, 

And you heard my voice. 

You cast me into the deep, 

Into the heart of the seas, 

And the flood surrounded me; 

All your waves and your billows passed over 


me. (Jonah 2:2-3) 


It should be remembered, however, that Hebrew 
poetry is highly metaphorical, and its symbolic lan- 


guage should not be taken literally. When the origi- 


nal author of this psalm speaks of being overwhelmed 
by the sea, he is speaking of how inundated he is in 
his troubles. He is no more literally in the ocean 
than he is literally in Sheol. Nor, as he says later, is 
he literally at “the roots of the mountains” or in the 
“Jand” or in “the Pit.” These are all metaphors for 
just how bad it has gotten for him. Evidence that 
this is not a prayer originally composed for for Jonah i is 
that his own particular predicament is not men= 
tioned. There is no word here about being stuck in 
the belly of a fish. What the original author of this 
psalm is most concerned about is being able again to 
see God’s holy Temple (Jonah 2:4), a matter of no 
concern to the Jonah of this story. Probably, then, 
the author came upon this psalm, thought it was 
usable for his task, and inserted it into what is now 
chapter 2 of his story. In the context of the narra- 
tive, the prayer has its effect (even though it is not a 
prayer); God gives orders to the fish and it spews 
Jonah up on the dry land. 

“From there, to make a short story shorter, Jonah 
is told again to go preach the coming destruction to 
the people of Nineveh: he does so; they heed his call 
and repent of their sins; God-then_ relents, and no 


_calamity is forthcoming. Jonah (chap. 4) becomes 
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Few people can read the book of Jonah without having 
some kind of mental image of the great fish spewing 
Jonah up on shore. This in fact became a standard image 
in early religious art, especially early Christian art, 
where it is one of the most common images found in the 
earliest Christian paintings. That is not because Chris- 
tians were interested in the book of Jonah in its own 
historical context. On the contrary, it was because 
Christians thought that Jonah prefigured Jesus himself. 
Just as Jonah was in the belly of the great fish for three 
days and nights, to all intents and purposes dead to the 
world before being “brought back to life,” so too was 
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Jesus buried in the ground for three days and nights 
before reappearing alive to the world. 

This comparison of Jesus and Jonah was not the cre- 
ation of Christian artists starting in the second or third 
century, however; it is firmly rooted in the Gospels of 
the New Testament, where Jesus himself is said to have 
proclaimed the “sign of the prophet Jonah” would be 
the only sign given to those who refused to believe in 
Jesus—“for just as Jonah was in the belly of the sea mon- 
ster for three days and three nights, so will the Son of 
Man be in the heart of the earth for three days and three 
nights” (Matthew 12:40). 
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FIGURE 14.2 Graphic picture of 
Jonah being thrown overboard and 
swallowed by a great fish (or sea 
monster?), from a mosaic in Aquileia 
in southern Italy. 
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really upset. God has a lesson to teach his prophet, 


though, and brings a bit of suffering on him (his 
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of the Jewish Scriptures. Daniel _is not a historical 
figure who makes real-time pr to_the 


people of Breet in light of their dire situation. and 


shade bush is killed by an act of God) to convince 
im that it is only right that if Jonah is concerned for 


his paltry little discomfort, , God can be concerned 


There are numerous lessons that a an ancient it reader 
might take away from this terrific little story. Here 
again we have a prophetic emphasis that God is not 
the God only of ] Sig 
‘has | power over all, even over that mighty world 
empire, Assyria. Moreover, God is portrayed as a_ 
God of mercy. who really prefers not to enter into 


judgment but to extend his mercy to all who repent, ~ 


“even if they are the worst of enemies. This message 
‘no doubt rankled not only Jonah but his Judean hear- 
ers, who knew full well that Israel and Judah were 
destroyed and who believed that it was by an act of 
God, who was angry with his people of for sinning 
and not repenting. This account also shows—better 
than those of the real historic prophets, because here 
we are dealing with fiction—that the prophetic word 
can be powerful indeed. _[c Jonah ne needs only say the 
word, and the entire city of Nineveh repents and 
turns to Yahweh. But most of ail the stor story shows that 
no matter what, God’s will cannot be thwarted. 
‘When he wants the people of Nineveh to hear his 
message, they will hear it, even if Jonah does his level 
best to keep it from happening. God is in control of 
all things, and his purposes will be achieved. 


a 


e) DANIEL I-6 


The book of Daniel is counted among the Major 
Prophets of the English Bible, but in the | Hebrew 


Bible, it is not one of the prophets at at all: it is in- 
‘cluded ir 1 in the Writings. This is almost certainly be- 
cause it was the last book of the Hebrew Bible to be 
_Written_{as we will see later), and when it came to 
“be placed in circulation and more widely known, 
the collection of Latter Prophets was already con- 
sidered to be a closed canon, containing, like the 
‘Former Prophets, four scrolls: Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and The Twelve. 

In some respects, it makes sense that Daniel is 
included as a book among the prophets in English 
Bibles, both because the main character is portrayed 
making prophetic-utterances and because he has vi- 
sions of prophetic importance. But in another sense, 
this book is very different from the other prophets 


chapters of the book are a collection of short stories 
about a wise young man Daniel, taken to Babylon 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. The final six 
chapters contain a number of apocalyptic visions 
that Daniel allegedly had..There are good reasons 
for thinking that these two portions of the book 
originated separately from one another as different 
traditions associated with this person Daniel, and 
that they were put together only after both had 
been in circulation for a time. One of the most ob- 
vious reasons for thinking so is that they are in fact 
of different genres of literature. 

I will reserve discussion of the second half of this 
book for chapter 16, where I deal with the rise of 
apocalyptic thought within ancient Israel. Within 
Daniel 7-12, we find the first full-fledged instances 
of Jewish “‘apocalypses,” a genre J will define at the 
appropriate time. For now, we will focus on Daniel 
1—6, the short stories associated with this famous, 


“though fictional, character and several OF his close 


“friends in their lives together in 4 foreign land. These 


stories are ‘obviously bviously post-exilic, as they are all about 
life in exile. They are probably to be dated to the 
fourth or third century B.c.E. One of the peculiari- 
ties of the book is that, as happened with the book of 
Ezra, the language shifts partway through. Daniel 


2:4b to 7:28 is not in Hebrew but in Aramaic. 


The Stories of Daniel 1-6 

The opening chapters of Daniel tell many of the 
most popular stories still taught to children today, 
including the Three Youths in the Fiery Furnace 
and Daniel in the Lion’s Den. The context for these 
and the other stories is set at the outset of the narra- 
tive, where we have a two-verse summary of the 
first wave of captives brought back to Babylon by 
King Nebuchadnezzar in 597 B.c.E. during the reign 
of King Jehoiakim of Judah (incorrectly dated by 
Daniel 1:1 to the third year of his reign, that is, 606 
B.C.E.). Several of the most promising Israelite youth 
of royal blood are brought to be servants in the 
king’s palace, and that is the setting for the stories 
that follow in next six chapters: 


« The faithfulness of Daniel and his friends to the 
Torah (chap. 1). Daniel and his three friends, 
‘renamed Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego 
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(Daniel himself is renamed Belteshazzar, but I’ll 
continue to call him Daniel), refuse to be defiled 
by the king’s food and drink—apparently so as to 
keep kosher—and are allowed to experiment 
with a vegetarian diet. Not only do they not 
suffer from it, they thrive. They become the 
most prominent among the captives in the palace. 

* Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream (chap. 2). King Nebu- 
chadnezzar has a bizarre dream, and when his 
own wise men cannot tell him the content of the 
dream (a somewhat unreasonable demand, not 
only to explain what a dream means, but to say 
what it was), Daniel is brought in and tells the 
King both the dream and its interpretation. The 
kingdom of Babylonia will be succeeded by sev- 
eral others, after which God will bring in a king- 
dom that will never be destroyed. The King is 
amazed and rewards Daniel profusely. 

* The Three Youths in the Fiery Furnace (chap. 3). 
Nebuchadnezzar builds a statue, and everyone is 
to bow down to worship it. Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego refuse to do so and have to pay 
the prescribed price: they are thrown into an 
enormous and very hot fiery furnace. But they 
are protected by God, who sends his angel to 
allow them to escape unscathed, and the King is 
convinced that their God is truly God. 

* Nebuchadnezzar’s Second Dream (chap. 4). The 
King has another dream, and once again Daniel 
is brought in to interpret it. This one is about the 
King’s own fate: although he is mighty, he will 
be humbled by God and driven out into the wil- 
derness to live like an animal for seven years. 
This comes to pass, after which the king returns 
to power and devotes himself to the worship of 
the God of Daniel. 

* The Handwriting on the Wall (chap. 5). A new 
king of Babylon, Belshazzar, son of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, throws a feast, and a very strange event 
occurs: a hand appears and writes on the palace 
wall a brief but impenetrable message. Daniel is 
brought in and interprets the “writing on the 
wall”: Belshazzar’s kingdom is soon to end. That 
night Babylonia is overthrown by Darius, king 
of the Medes. 

* Daniel in the Lion’s Den (chap. 6). King Darius 
signs a law that anyone who prays to any god but 
himself will be cast into a den of lions. Daniel 
disregards the law, is captured by his enemies, 
and the king is forced to follow through, reluc- 
tantly, with the sentence. But miracle of miracles, 
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Daniel is saved by God. Darius, in great relief, has 
Daniel’s enemies thrown in, along with their 
wives and children, and they are torn to shreds. 
Darius issues an edict that everyone is to worship 
the God of Daniel. 


There is no mistaking the fictional character of 
all these stories. Apart from their thoroughly mi- 
raculous character, they are filled with historical 
mistakes, Among the major problems are the fol- 
lowing. It is quite clear that the real king Nebu- 
chadnezzar was never removed from his throne for 
seven years while he wandered around the wilder- 
ness living like an animal; he certainly never began 
to worship the God of Israel. There never was a son 
of Nebuchadnezzar named Belshazzar who ruled as 
the king of Babylonia. And the Babylonians were 
not conquered by a person named Darius, king of 
the Medes, but by Cyrus, King of Persia. 

Although it is easy for scholars to poke holes in 
the historicity of these accounts, their historical 
character is not really the point. They are stories— 
fictions created both for entertainment and to 

convey some lessons that the . storytellers who told 
‘them wanted to.teach. [n a time when many former 
Judeans- were living in exile—whether in Babylon 
or wherever else they may have escaped to after the 
destruction of their country—it was important to 
realize that they could -still+emain—faithful to the 
_God of their homeland. As I have mentioned before, 
“this is something that_made Jews distinctive in the 


ancient world, Most people, when they were trans- 


planted to a new location, eventually adopted thé 

‘cultural practices and religions of their new envi-_ 
rons. Many Jews apparently did so as well (just as 

today there are Jews who have converted to the 

dominant religions where they live; or, say, in 

Europe and the United States, have become com- 

pletely secular like so many other people). But. 
others decided to remain faithful to the God of 
their homéland, even though t they no longer lived 

there, and maintained their Judean identity outside 

of fader. ‘This is what led to-worldwide Judaism. 


The stories of Daniel are, in_part, meant to show 


that st staying true to the traditions of the homeland 


swas both desirable and possible. God was powerful 
not only in the land he had promised the ancestors. 
He was powerful throughout the world and would 
reward those who kept the covenant even in diffi- 
cult and trying circumstances. This was especially 


true when Judeans were located to other places 
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FIGURE 14.3 Reconstruction of one of the gates of ancient Babylon discovered in the nineteenth century, called the Ishtar 
Gate, revealing the magnificence of the city; on the brick gate are images of dragons, bulls, and other creatures. 


where it must have been difficult indeed to con- 
tinue observing the Sabbath, keep Jewish festivals, 
follow the rules of kosher foods, and maintain other 
customs. The stories of Daniel show that they 
should nonetheless do so, and that in doing so they 
would ina pea God of Judea only; 
he is sovereign over all peoples and _all lands and _is 
superior to the gods of all other peoples, even thase 
of the g great empires of the e world. 
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* | AND 2 CHRONICLES 


The books of 1 and 2 Chronicles are different from 
the short stories we have considered in this chapter. 
For one thing, these books are_not short, and their 


ieee ata 


intent is not to tell fictional accounts about Jews and 

their adventures. The ostensiblépurpose of the 
books is to tell the history of Israel, and in fact to 
provide an alternative account of much of this his- 
_tory to that found in the Deuteronomistic History 
on which these two books are based, which they 
very_closely resemble. But in another sense, the 
author of the work—the Chronicler, as he is 
called—provides an imaginative retelling of the 
story of the monarchy, and so I include it here as 
another instance of how stories in ancient Israel 


As w: was sthe case with the Gooks of 1 and 2 Samuel 
on one hand, and | and 2 Kings on the other, the 
two books of 1 and 2 Chronicles were originall ya 


single book. They cover _the same history a as can 
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now be found in 2 Samuel, 1 Kings, and 2 Kings, 
all of which served as the author’s primary sources: 
Often his account is word for word the same as 
these other books. But there are key differences as 
well that reveal both the author’s creative impulses 
“and his distinctive emphases. 

For many years it was thought that the author of 
Chronicles also wrote the books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. There are indeed significant parallels among 
these books. Today it is more commonly thought 
that despite their similarities, the differences are 
sufficient to indicate that the Chronicler was in fact 
a different author. 

He was obviously writing later than the Deuter- 
onomistic Historian because he utilized th that v work 

_as a source. It is ‘difficult to say, however, just how 
much later. He does mention Cyrus, the king of 
Persia, at the very end of his account (2 Chronicles 
36:22-23), repeating part of the decree found in 
Ezra 1:1-3 that allowed the Judeans to return home. 
This provides a nice bridge to Ezra itself, which is, 
of course, the next book in the English Bible. But it 
also indicates that the Chronicler was writing after 
the destruction of the Babylonian Empire in 539 
B.C.E, and probably considerably later than when the 
first wave of returnees came back to the land. In the 
genealogy the author gives of King David (more 
than any other author of Scripture, the Chronicler 
loves genealogies), he traces the Davidic line seven 
generations after Zerubbabel, the governor of Judea 
“mentioned in the book of Ezra (l Chronicles 3). 
This must at least take us into the middle or end of 
the fifth century. Moreover, the Temple cult is cen- 
tral to his understanding, so it seems likely that the 
Temple itself must have been up and running. All 
told, it appears that he was writing-at the end of the 

fifth or beginning of the fourth century B.C.E. 

In the English Bible, 1 and 2 Chronictes are 
counted among the historical books, after the Deu- 
teronomistic History but before Ezra and Nehe- 
miab. It is striking that in the Hebrew 7 Bible, they 
are not found among the Former Prophets but in 
the Writings. In fact, they occur as the final books 
of the Hebrew canon. This too suggests that they 
were written at a fairly late date. 

The structure of the two books is straightforward. 


* The Genealogy of Israel: From Adam to the Exile 
(1 Chronicles 1—9). I mentioned that the Chroni- 
cler loves genealogies, and here is the proof. This 
section is nine solid chapters of father-son 
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relationships from the first human being to the 
Babylonian exile. That’s one amazing genealogy. 
This is one of the most obviously distinctive fea- 
tures of Chronicles in relationship to the Deuter- 
onomistic History, which is prefaced with 
accounts of conquest and the period of judges, 
not with an extended genealogy. 


* The Reign of David (1 Chronicles 10-29) 
+ The Reign of Solomon (2 Chronicles 1-9) 
* The Reign of the Judean Kings (2 Chronicles 10-36) 


One of the ways that 1 and 2 Chronicles has 
been studied by critical scholars over the years is by 
comparing its stories with those of 2 Samuel and 1 
and 2 Kings on which the Chronicler depended for 
most of his information. It is possible to see what 
the Chronicler has omitted from the stories he in- 
herited, what he has added to them, and what he 
has altered. These changes can give a.good indica- 
tion of what this author wanted to emphasize (and 
“de- emphasize) 1 in particular. — 

His omissions are particularly striking in the sto- 
ries about David and Solomon. Reading the Deu- 
teronomistic History, it was quite easy to discern 
not only the strengths and virtues of these two 
kings but also their problems, weaknesses, and mis- 
steps (some of them horrible missteps). It is striking 
that many of the negative stories about these two 
and their reigns cannot_be found i in the work of th < of the 
Chronicler. Specifically, he has omitted, among 
other things, the following: 


* David’s civil war with Saul 

* His adultery with Bathsheba 

* His arrangement to have Bathsheba’s husband 
Uriah killed 

* The rape of Tamar by Amnon 

* The rebellion and palace coup of Absalom 

* The murderous instructions David gave from his 
deathbed to his successor Solomon 

* Solomon’s enslavement of Israelites for his con- 
struction projects 

* Solomon’s foreign wives and their bad effect on him 

* Virtually everything about the kings of Israel 
(the north; these kings, as we have seen, were 
not from the line of David). 


It is fairly simple to draw some general conclu- 
sions from the Chronicler’s decision not to retell all 
these stories in particular. He is principally interested 
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in Judah, not Israel, and he has a particular fondness 
for its two greatest kings, David and Solomon. 
They are in fact hi fe leioes, and many of their nega- 
tive characteristics _and actions are simply deleted 
“from the stories retold about them. 

The Chronicler has also added some materials to 
his account (in addition to the nine chapters of ge- 
nealogy). Sometimes these come in large chunks, as 
in the extended information that he gives about the 
Levites in 1 Chronicles 23-29. This and the height- 
ened emphasis on the Temple cult suggests that the 
Chronicler was particularly interested in the cultic 
life of Judea and the proper worship of God. It may 
be that in his own post-exilic community, the refo- 
cus on proper cultic practices was seen to be par- 


ticularly important. 


David as it is described in 1 
Chronicles. 


At other times, the additions come in small but 
instructive pieces. As an example, the author of 
2 Kings looked on King Manasseh of Judah as one 
of the worst monarchs ever to sit on a throne. He 
reversed the reforms of Hezekiah; rebuilt the 
shrines to pagan deities; erected altars for Baal; put 
up altars to other gods in the Temple itself; made 
his own son a human sacrifice; practiced soothsay- 
ing and augury; and, in short, in the somewhat un- 
derstated opinion of the Deuteronomistic Historian, 
“Did much evil in the sight of the LORD” (2 Kings 
21:2-6). The Chronicler agrees in his account that 
Manasseh did these wicked things. But in this case, 
God judged him directly; he doesn’t die without 
having to pay a price for what he does, as in 2 Kings. 
The LORD allows the king of Assyria to take him 
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captive; and oddly enough (for some unexplained 
reason), he takes him into exile in Babylon. 

But what is more striking, while in captivity, 
Manasseh repents, prays to God for forgiveness, and 
God restores him, sending him back to Jerusalem to 
be king once more. This appears to be designed to 
explain why, after all the evil Manasseh did, he was 
not ultimately punished by God and why there was 
a delay in divine vengeance on Judah. There had 
been repentance and forgiveness. 

There are other places where the Chronicler_has 
simply altered a tradition that he inherited from the 


Deuteronomistic History. The most famous instance 
occurs in 1 Chronicles 21:1 when David makes a 
census of the people of Israel. God is deeply dis- 
pleased with David for doing this and punishes him 
heavily for it. Apparently God wanted David to trust 
in divine power for deliverance from his foreign en- 
emies, not in the size of the army he could field. 
What is striking is that the same story can be found 
n 2 Samuel 24, but there it is specifically the Lord 
himself who incites David to make the census—and 
then punishes him for doing so! And so, in the case 
of 2 Samuel, God takes out his wrath against Israel 
by forcing David to do something that was against 
the divine will. All of that appears to have been too 
theologically messy and convoluted for the Chroni- 
cler (why would God force you to do something he 
didn’t want you to do?). And so he changed the ac- 
count. According to 1 Chronicles 21:1, it was Satan 
who motivated David to take the census. 

We are not told who Satan is in this passage. You 
will have noticed that Satan is remarkably absent 
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At a Glance: abrewy Storytelling 


Although stories are told throughout the historical books 
of the Hebrew Bible—the Pentateuch, the Deuterono- 
mistic History, Ezra—Nehemiah—there are several 
books that present self-contained stories of a highly fic- 
tionalized nature. Ruth tells the tale of a widowed Moabite 
woman who boldly uses her wits and sexual attractions 
to preserve her Judean mother-in-law and herself from 
desolation. Esther relates the story of the Jewish queen of 
Persia who uses her wiles and her great influence to pre- 
vent the annihilation of the Jewish people. Jonah is the 
story of a reluctant prophet of God who is punished for 
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throughout almost the entire Hebrew Bible. But we 
will see him again in our discussion in chapter 15. 
The term “Satan” is a translation of the Hebrew 
SATAN, which literally means “adversary.” In the 
book of Job, he is the angelic being who stands in 
an adversarial relationship with the people of God 
(see also Zechariah 3). He appears to be understood 
in a similar light here. It was an evil, or at least an 
adversarial, power that drove David to do what he 
did, not the Lord God himself. 

We can draw several overarching conclusions 
about what the Chronicler has achieved in this re- 
writing of the history of the monarchy. He is prin- 
cipally interested in the “glory days” of Judah. The 
northern kingdom of Israel scarcely figures at all in 
his account; not even its destruction by the Assyr- 
ans is mentioned. In particular, the author wants 
to tell the story of the two great kings of all Israel, 
David and Solomon, in glowing terms, as he pres- 
ents them without their character flaws and hei- 
nous acts (adultery, murder, despotism, and so on). 
In part, David and Solomon are celebrated for their 
roles in making sure that the Temple and its cult 
could come into being, and the cultic life of Judah 
is especially emphasized. Like his predecessor_the 


Deuteronomistic_ Historian, n, the ~Chronicler saw 
that it was apostasy from the proper worship 
Yahweh that led to the downfall of the nation. 
More than the Deuteronomist, however, he 
“stressed the "Importance of personal sin and per= 
sonal suffering where the wrath of God falls not 
only. on the nation as a whole but a also c on individu- 
als within it. Os 
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disobedience by being swallowed by a great fish, only to 
be regurgitated and then to engage in a successful preach- 
ing mission—much to his own chagrin. Chapters |—6 of 
Daniel relate the adventures of the young and talented 
Judean exile Daniel in the courts of Babylon, along with 
his three Judean friends who remain faithful to the God of 
Israel in very trying circumstances. | and 2 Chronicles 
represent a retelling of the story of the Judean monarchy 
that celebrates the great qualities of its kings—especially 
David and Solomon—while downplaying many of their 
shortcomings. 
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he historical books and the prophets of the 
Hebrew Bible share among themselves many 
i of the same perspectives about God, history, 
the covenant, what it means to be Israel, and how 
God reacts to those who do not obey his expressed 
will. But as we have already seen, the Hebrew Bible 
is an incredibly diverse book with a wide range of 
perspectives and understandings about these and very 
many other matters. This diversity comes to particu- 
larly clear expression in the two types of writings we 
will consider in this chapter and the next: books of 
wisdom and apocalypses. In their own ways— 
differently from one another—these types of writing 
present perspectives that can be seen as biblical alter- 
natives to the dominant paradigm found throughout 
the Torah and the Prophets, both Former and Latter. 
In this chapter we consider the books categorized as 
“Wisdom”: Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes. 
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7 INTRODUCTION TO UHE 


4 WISDOM LITERATURE 


At the outset, I should provide a working definition 
of the books known collectively as “Wisdom.” 
These are books that focus on understanding the 
world and on how best to live in it based on an in- 
telligent assessment of life rather than on divine 
revelation to Israel. 

To understand the foci of these books, it might 
be useful to summarize some of the distinctive 
features of the historical and prophetic literature 
of the Hebrew Bible. These features, in broad 
terms, apply to books as wide-ranging as Exodus, 
Joshua, 2 Samuel, Amos, and Ezekiel—in fact, to 
just about all of the books we have considered so 
far (even, to a limited extent, the poetry and most 


of the short stories). These are some of the major 
concerns of all that literature: 


* God’s actions, both in the world generally and 
among his own people in particular 

¢ The history of Israel as the people of God 

* The covenant or covenants God has made with 
his people 

¢ The Torah, or direction/instruction he has given 
them (e.g., through Moses) 

¢ Divine revelation, where God reveals himself di- 
rectly to chosen humans 

¢ National concerns, that is, an intense interest in 
the people of Israel specifically 

* Communal orientation: the ultimate concerns 
are for the whole people of Israel, even if indi- 
viduals are also important within that collective 


We will see that the books of Proverbs, Job, and 
Ecclesiastes are very different from one another, but 
all of them lack—almost completely—these various 
concerns of the historical and prophetic writings. 
The Wisdom books simply are not interested in 
God’s historical acts (with the Israelite ancestors, at 
the Exodus, with the judges and kings, etc.), the 
history of the people of Israel, the covenant God has 

“madé with them, the Torah—and all the rest. These 
books haye_a_ different orientation and focus that 
include the following (these are broad generaliza- 
tions, but they should serve to give the idea of how 
this literature differs from the other): 


. _Universal needs, desires, _and lives, rather, than 


“tory, its povernance, its accomplishments, its 
missteps, and its punishments—are not in view; 
the concern instead is with what it means to be 
human and with people in general, not Just with 
the people of Israel. 

* Observation rather than revelation. The writer 
closely observes the world to see how it works, 
and he does not acquire his understanding from 
a divine revelation that has been given. 

* Individual rather than communal focus. The 
Wisdom literature focuses on the individual 
person rather than his or her community. How 
can you, as an individual, understand the mean- 
ing of life or how to live it? 

* Multicultural rather than Israelite. Wisdom tra- 
ditions can be found in many cultures, both an- 
cient and modern—and in many instances, these 
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traditions are very similar to one another cross- 
culturally. There is nothing specifically Israelite 
at the heart and core of the Wisdom traditions of 
the Hebrew Bible (apart from the fact that even 
these books acknowledge the lordship of Yahweh; 
but there is little in them about Israel per se). 


Of the Wisdom books found in the Hebrew Bible, 
one, the book of Proverbs, may be considered a rep- 
resentative of what we might call “positive wisdom.” 
This is the more typical form of wisdom both 
within Judaism and cross-culturally. Positive 
wisdom attempts to describe the general orderliness 
of the world and to explain how people should live 
in accordance with it. Job and Ecclesiastes have a 
contrary emphasis and can be labeled “skeptical 
wisdom.” These are writings that lament the world’s 
lack of order, or the impossibility of understanding 
the world, and they try to explain how best to cope 
with life in light of this impossibility. 


4 
%) PROVERBS 


G 

We start by considering the one example of positive 
wisdom in the Hebrew Bible, the book of Proverbs. 
Proverbs contains a large number of “wise sayings” 
meant to express an understanding of the world 
gained by experience and maturity; implied through- 
out is a not-so-subtle claim that if people live the right 
way, life will be very good, happy, and prosperous. 


General Character and Assumptions 
of Proverbial Sayings 


By definition, a proverb (whether in the book of 
Proverbs or anywhere else) is a pithy and profound 
saying that encapsulates a distinctive understanding 
of the world and/or how best to live in it. We all are 
familiar with numerous proverbs from our own 
world: “A penny saved is a penny earned.” “A bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush.” “A stitch in 
time saves nine.” 

There is a range of assumptions lying behind 
most proverbs. For one thing, there is a better way 
to live. It is better to be wise than foolish, better to 
be rich than poor, better to be respected than de- 
spised, better to be happy than miserable, better to 
be righteous than wicked. Moreover, proverbs typ- 
ically embody a simple view of causes and effects. 
Proverbs tend to assume that the world works in a 
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certain way and that it is best to know what that is 
to lead happy, prosperous, and successful lives and 
to avoid failure, poverty, and despair. 

All of this is not to say that God is left completely 
out of the equation in the book of Proverbs. This par- 
ticular collection of wise teachings is, after all, part of 
the Bible, and God is indeed present in it, if only, in 
most cases, as a rather remote presence. Early on, the 
book stresses that “The fear of the LORD 1s the be- 
ginning of knowledge” (Proverbs 1:7). And so these 
pearls of wisdom are understood to be set out within 
a context of commitment to the ways of Yahweh. 

Because proverbs, by their very nature, tend to 
be universal statements about how the world works, 
there are very few datable observations in them. 
How can we possibly know when sayings such as 
the following were composed? 


Whoever diligently seeks good seeks favor 

But evil comes to the one who searches for it. 

Those who trust in their riches will wither, 

But the righteous will flourish like green 
leaves. ss. 

If the righteous are repaid on earth, 

How much more the wicked and the sinner! 
(Proverbs 11:27-28, 31) 


These could have been composed at just about 
any period of history. There are, however, a number 
of proverbs that refer to kings—and presumably the 
author has in mind the kings of Israel and/or Judah. 
This would indicate that they, at least, derive from 
no earlier than monarchial times. 

It is true that some of the Proverbs are attributed to 
specific authors and that we should, then, be able to 
provide a rough date for their composition based on 
these attributions. Sometimes King Solomon is said 
to be the author of this book—as Proverbs 1:1 itself 
states “The proverbs of Solomon son of David, king 
of Israel” (see also Proverbs 10:1 and 25:1). The idea 
that Solomon was a great composer of wise sayings 
goes back to the statement in 1 Kings 4:29-34 where 
the Deuteronomistic Historian, in his paean to 
Solomon’s great wisdom, indicates that “he com- 
posed three thousand proverbs, and his songs num- 
bered a thousand and five.” Scholars today tend to 
think that it was precisely this tradition of Solomon as 
“the wisest man who ever lived” that led to the at- 
tribution of the book of Proverbs to him, even though 
much, if not all, of the book must date to a much later 
time in the history of Israel. In any event, it is worth 
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noting that there are other attributions in the book as 
well: some of the book is attributed to “the Wise” 
(Proverbs 22:17, 24:23), and to Agur son of Jakeh 
(Proverbs 30:1), and to a King Lemuel (Proverbs 
31:1). We have no idea who these other people were. 
And we have no idea who actually did compose the 
sundry proverbs found throughout the book. 


Divisions of the Book and Its Poetic 
Character 


The book of Proverbs divides itself into three dis- 
tinct units: 


1. Several Wisdom Poems and Two Women (chaps. 1-9) 


* The book begins by calling on its readers to 
pursue wisdom and to follow the author’s sage 
advice. Typical of its admonitions are the 
following: 


Listen, children, to a father’s instruction 

And be attentive, that you may gain insight. 

For I give you good precepts: 

Do not forsake my teaching. ... 

Get wisdom; get insight: do not forget nor 
turn away 

from the words of my mouth. 

Do not forsake her, and she will keep you; 

Love her, and she will guide you. 

Prize her highly, and she will exalt you; 

She will honor you if you embrace her. 
(Proverbs 4:1—2, 5—6, 8) 


¢ Included in these opening poems are accounts 
ofa “Strange Woman” and “Woman Wisdom” 

* The passage about the Strange Woman (Prov- 
erbs °7:1-27) describes a young man who does 
not follow the path of wisdom but is sexually se- 
duced by a Strange Woman; the reader is warned 
not to “turn aside to her ways” for “numerous 
are her victims” and “Her house is the way to 
Sheol, going down to the chambers of death.” 

¢ Historically far more significant has been the 
poem devoted to Woman Wisdom (Proverbs 
8:1-36; see Box 15.2). Here wisdom is personi- 
fied as an actual being, a woman created by 
God at the very “beginning of his work” who 
was with God before the creation of the heav- 
ens and the earth and in fact was his daily com- 
panion as he created the universe. To know 


Wisdom, therefore, is to know the one that has 
always been in the presence of God and, by im- 
plication, was instrumental in forming the 
world to become what it is. And so 


Whoever finds me finds life 

And obtains favor from the LORD; 

But those who miss me injure themselves; 

All who hate me love death. (Proverbs 
8:35-36) 


2. Pithy Proverbs (chaps. 10-30). The bulk of the book 
consists then of one wise saying after the other; 
these are for the most part randomly collected and 
presented, with no context or organizational 
scheme. In a sense, they do not need a context be- 
cause they are meant to be universally valid. 

3. Concluding Poems Involving Two Women (chap. 31). 
The book ends with the advice given by the 
mother of King Lemuel and with an acrostic 
poem that celebrates the ideal, good wife. 


As we can see in the various proverbs already 
quoted, the sayings in all three major sections of the 
book are presented in poetic lines, and the various 
forms of parallelism discussed earlier (see chap. 13) 
are present here as well. There are numerous in- 
stances of synonymous parallelism: 


Therefore walk in the way of the good 
And keep to the paths of the just. 


In liberal child-rearing circles in our day and age, “spank- 
ing” a chi!d is very much looked down on and even con- 
demned; not so in many ancient societies. As a 
demonstration that ancient “Wisdom” differed very 
much, in places, from modern, and yet was at times re- 
markably consistent from one ancient culture to the 
next, consider the following passages taken from the 
book of Proverbs in the Hebrew Bible and the Assyrian 
text, “The Words of Ahigar” from the eighth or seventh 
century B.C.E.: 


PROVERBS 
Do not withhold discipline from a young man; if 
you beat him with the rod, he will not die. 
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For the upright will abide in the land 
And the innocent will remain in it. 
(Proverbs 2:20—21) 


But more often than in the book of Psalms, there 
are abundant instances of antithetical parallelism, as 
these proverbs often contrast the good and the 
wicked, the wise and the foolish, the rich and the 
poor, and so on: 


The LORD’s curse is on the house of the 
wicked, 

But he blesses the abode of the righteous. 

Toward the scorners he is scornful, 

But to the humble he shows favor. 


The wise will inherit honor, 
But stubborn fools, disgrace. (Proverbs 3:33-35) 


Kinds of Proverbs 

It is very difficult to delineate the various kinds of 
proverbs, but there are some differences among 
them, and they can be broken down into these vari- 
ous types with the proviso that these are somewhat 
overlapping categories that are closely related to 
one another. It is impossible to draw hard and dis- 
tinct lines between them. 


1. Simple observations. Some proverbs simply make de- 
clarative statements about what life is like, based 
on the author’s mature experience. For example 
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You should beat him with the rod, and you will 
save his life from Sheol (Proverbs 23:13—14) 


THE WORDS OF AHIQAR* 
Spare not your son from the rod; 
Otherwise can you save him 
From wickedness? 

If | beat you, my son, 

you will not die; 

But if | leave you alone, 

you will not live (Ahigar 81-82) 


*Taken from Michael Coogan, Introduction to the Old Testament, 
p. 471. 
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A wise child makes a glad father, 
But a foolish child is a mother’s grief. 
(Proverbs 10:1) 


A fool takes no pleasure in understanding 
But only in expressing personal opinion. 
(Proverbs 18:2) 


House and wealth are inherited from parents, 
But a prudent wife is from the LORD. 
(Proverbs 19:14) 


2. Observation by analogy. Sometimes these declara- 
tive statements take the form ofa simile or anal- 
ogy, of one thing to another: 


Like a gold ring in a pig’s snout 
Is a beautiful woman without good sense. 
(Proverbs 11:22) 


Like a dog that returns to its vomit 
Is a fool who reverts to his folly. (Proverbs 26:11) 


A continual dripping on a rainy day 
And a contentious wife are alike. (Proverbs 27:15) 


3. Observation based on cause and effect. Sometimes 
the observations imply a direct cause-and- 
effect relationship between a certain kind of 


action or characteristic and the result, good 
or bad: 


The righteous are delivered from trouble 
And the wicked get into it instead. (Proverbs 
11:8) 


Whoever is steadfast in righteousness will live, 
But whoever pursues evil will dic. (Proverbs 
11:19) 


The hand of the diligent will rule, 
While the lazy will be put to forced labor. 
(Proverbs 12:24) ° 


4. Religious observations. Some of these proverbs in- 
dicate that the cause-and-effect relationship is 
actually determined by the Lord himself; others 
simply urge a right standing with God. 


The LORD does not let the righteous go 
hungry, 
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But he thwarts the craving of the wicked. 
(Proverbs 10:3) 


The good obtain favor from the LORD, 
But those who devise evil he condemns. 
(Proverbs 12:2) 


Those who mock the poor insult their Maker; 
Those who are glad at calamity will not go 
unpunished. (Proverbs 17:5) 


5. Normative observations. Other proverbs are some- 
what more direct in giving advice about how to 
live, either by implication or explicitly. 


When words are many, transgression is not 
lacking, 

But the prudent are restrained in speech. 
(Proverbs 10:19) 


Those who are kind reward themselves, 
But the cruel do themselves harm. (Proverbs 
11:17) 


A generous person will be enriched 
And one who gives water will get water. 
(Proverbs 11:25) 


All in all, these proverbs are meant to present wise 
observations on how the world works and sage advice 
about how best to live one’s life in it. They tend to be 
unnuanced and clear-cut: do this and that will happen 
to you; live this way and this is what you can expect. 
They are based on years of experience and wisdom. 

And yet, one can easily see that life is not always 
that simple or cut and dried. That was obvious, at 
least, to the authors who produced the books we are 
calling “skeptical wisdom,” as we now will see. 


ay 
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The view of “positive wisdom,” such as that found 
in Proverbs, is that if a person lives the right way 
and does the right things, she or he will succeed in 
life and be happy and prosperous. In some instances, 
this appears to be imagined simply as “the way the 
world works.” In other instances, the world appears 
to work that way because that is how God has set it 
up. This is very similar to the view that the pro- 
phetic literature assumes on the national scale. 


We have seen that in ancient Israel, Yahweh was some- 
times thought to have a divine consort, his “Asherah” 
(see Box 12.2). This was never accepted by the strict 
henotheists who wrote the historical and prophetic 
books of the Hebrew Bible; but in Proverbs, a book of 
Wisdom, there is a passage that some interpreters have 
thought represents a kind of modified or “tamed” view 
of Yahweh and his divine female companion from eter- 
nity past. Here she is not Asherah but Wisdom herself, 
shown to be speaking in Proverbs 8: 


The LORD created me at the beginning [or “as 
the beginning” ] of his work, the first of his acts 
of long ago 

Ages ago | was set up, at the first, before the be- 
ginning of the earth... . 

When he established the heavens, | was there. ... 

When he made firm the skies above, when he 
established the fountains of the deep. ... 

Then | was beside him, like a master worker; And 
| was daily his delight, rejoicing before him 
always, 


When the nation of Israel does what God wants it 
to do, it thrives—politically, economically, militar- 
ily, and in every other way; but when it strays from 
the ways of God, judgment is sure to come and in 
very nasty ways: drought, famine, disease, war, po- 
litical collapse, military disaster, and complete de- 
struction. The solution is obviously never to stray 
from the path God has laid out, and life will be very 
good indeed. 

The problem that some thinkers in ancient Israel 
had with both positive wisdom and the assumptions 
underlying classical prophecy is that the world 
simply does not seem to work the way it is supposed 
to. We will later see that Jewish apocalypticism 
arose in response to the prophetic optimism that 
following the ways of Yahweh would lead to peace 
and prosperity (apocalypticists realized that, in fact, 
that was not true). With the book of Job, we see an 
attempt to counter these views as well. On an indi- 
vidual level, the bland and sanguine affirmations of 
proverbial wisdom simply do not stack up well 
against reality as it is experienced in this world. It is 
certainly not the case that those who are righteous 


Rejoicing in his inhabited world and delighting in 
the human race. 


Later Christians would take the feminine compan- 
ion of God at creation, “Wisdom” (Greek “Sophia"—a 
feminine noun and sometimes regarded as a feminine 
deity) and transform her into the masculine “Word” 
(Greek: “Logos”—a masculine noun) and claim that 
this one in the beginning, who was with God, and was 
the one through whom God created all things, was in 
fact Christ before he became an incarnate human (see 
John |:l—4). The difficulty for both Jews and Christians . 
involved understanding how this other being (Sophia/ 
Logos) could be divine, if in fact there is only one God. 
For the Christians, it is this puzzle that eventually led to 
the development of the doctrine of the Trinity: that 
even though God is manifest in three persons (Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit—not one person, but three), 
there is still only one God (not three). This doctrine 
would not begin to be formulated clearly, however, 
until at least a century after the writing of the New 
Testament. 


are the ones who have all the wealth and happiness. 
Quite the opposite: sometimes it is precisely the 
righteous who suffer, and suffer very badly indeed. 
In its reflections on this issue, Job provides us with 
arguably the most profound attempt to grapple with 
the problem of suffering from all of antiquity. 

The “problem of suffering” is a perennial prob- 
lem, especially for those who believe that there is 
a good and powerful God who is in control of this 
world. If he is, why is it that the righteous suffer? 
One can understand why sinners suffer: God must 
be punishing them. But if God is in control, and 
he is able to accomplish whatever he desires, and 
he desires only what is good for his people—why 
do his people suffer, especially when they do what 
he has asked them to do? This is a problem that has 
numerous solutions to it—some of which are 
probably occurring to you right now, as you think 
the answer is all too obvious. But to deep think- 
ers, the answer has never been obvious, and the 
obvious answers are probably not the right an- 
swers. In some ways, that is the overarching mes- 
sage of Job. 
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The Enigma of Job 

One of the difficulties that most readers have with 
Job—possibly without realizing that they are having 
the problem—is that they do not realize that this 
book is not simply the work of one author with one 
consistent view of how to explain the problem of 
suffering, specifically the suffering of the righteous. 
The book in fact has two separate parts to it, and 
scholars have long recognized that these two parts 
almost certainly come from two different authors 
writing at two different times. Most important, 
these two authors had two different views of how 
to deal with the problem of suffering. When some- 
one later combined their two writings into one 
larger piece, it created all sorts of havoc for inter- 
preters because the beginning and ending of Job 
(both of these are from one author) support a differ- 
ent view of suffering from that of the middle (which 
is from the other author). 

On one level, it is obvious that the beginning 
and end of the book (Job chaps. 1-2, 42:7-17) are 
quite different from the extensive middle (Job 3:1 
to 42:6). Just look. The book begins and ends in a 
prose narrative about the righteous man Job who is 
compelled to undergo unspeakable suffering; the 
middle is in poetry and deals with conversations 
that Job has with four of his “friends” (whose reac- 
tions to Job seem anything but friendly). 

There are very good reasons for thinking not 
only that there are two different genres of literature 
represented in these sections (a short story at the 
beginning, a poetic set of dialogues taking up the 
middle, and then a resumption of the short story at 
the end) but that these sections actually come from 
two different authors. Among other things, the 
names used to describe the deity are different be- 
tween these parts: the personal name Yahweh 
occurs in the narrative prose; the names preferred 
in the poetry are God (El and Eloah) and Almighty 
(Shaddai). That is not a problem in itself, of course; 
but if you have two different genres of literature 
and two sets of names of God, you may be dealing 
with two different authors. ° 

That is confirmed by the contrasts in the sub- 
stance of what the two parts say. The parts are very 
different on two substantial issues. First is the por- 
trayal of Job himself. In the story (at the beginning 
and end), Job bears his suffering silently and pa- 
tiently. He refuses to raise his voice or complain 
about his lot but accepts it as coming to him from 
God for reasons he cannot understand. That 
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portrayal of Job has almost no resemblance to the 
Job of the poetry. Here Job is anything but patient 
and silent. On the contrary, he is thoroughly impa- 
tient and demanding, loudly complaining about his 
unjust and unfair suffering, claiming that he has no 
right to have to suffer in this way, and demanding 
that God appear to him so that he can mount a self- 
defense in the face of the Almighty. 

Second, the views of suffering—as we will see in 
greater detail in a moment—are also much different 
from one another depending on whether you are 
reading the short story or the poetic dialogue. The 
short story is unambiguous about why Job is suffer~ 
ing: God is putting him to the test to see if he will 
remain faithful even when things go badly for him 
(through the machinations of the Satan figure). But 
that is not the view found in the poetic section 
where Satan is not mentioned, a test is not referred 
to, and the need to remain faithful in the midst of 
pain and misery is not in view. In the poetry, we 
learn that there is in fact no way we can understand 
why there is suffering, and that it is an affront to 
God even to pursue the question. Suffering is a big 
mystery. God can do anything he wants. He is not 
to be challenged. 

These are two different views of both Job and of 
how to deal with the question of suffering. The 
reason for the differences is that these two parts of 
Job come from two different authors, with two dif- 
ferent perspectives. Someone later combined the 
two, leading to all sorts of confusion among readers 
who do not realize they are seeing two different 
perspectives. Here we will deal with each part, be- 
ginning with the author of the short story that 
begins and ends the book. 


The Prose Narrative 
The book’ begins by describing Job, who is not, as it 
turns out, an Israelite. He comes from the land of 
Uz, which appears to be a fictional place. Job none- 
theless worships Yahweh and is unusually righteous 
and upright. As a result, God has rewarded him 
handsomely. He has a large family—seven sons and 
three daughters—and an unbelievable number of 
sheep, camels, oxen, donkeys, and servants. He is so 
righteous that he not only makes sure that he him- 
self never sins, but he regularly offers burnt sacri- 
fices to God on behalf of his children in case any of 
them has sinned. .. 

One day, the “sons of God” (i.e., angelic beings) 
come up to God in heaven, including one called 


Satan. The term “Satan,” as I’ve mentioned in 
chapter 14, means “the accuser” or “the adversary.” 
Here he is not portrayed as in modern popular 
imagination as the devil who is the head of demons 
and is destined for (or is now ruling in) hell. Here he 
is one of the members of God’s divine council. But 
he is the one who stands in an accusatory or adver- 
sarial relationship with humans—and especially Job. 

God brags on Job’s blamelessness and righteous- 
ness, and Satan replies that just about anyone would 
be that righteous if he could get so many goods out 
of the deal. God does not think so: he claims that 
Job is righteous because that is the right thing to be. 
Satan argues that if God were to make him suffer, 
Job would turn on him. In response, God tells Satan 
to take away everything Job has but not to hurt him 
physically. This is almost like a supernatural bet, to 
see if Satan can get Job to turn on God. 

Satan does his level best. Job has all of his goods 
plundered—all those oxen, donkeys, sheep, and 
camels. All of his servants are put to the sword. And 
all ten of his children are killed in a violent storm. 
Does Job, then, blame God? He obviously could do 
so because God is the one, after all, who told Satan to 
do all this. But no, Job suffers in humility and sub- 
mission: “the LORD gave, and the LORD has taken 
away; blessed be the name of the LORD” (Job 1:21). 

In the next scene, the sons of God, including 
Satan, appear again before God, and God once 
more boasts of Job’s integrity. Satan argues that it is 
because he has not had to feel the suffering in his 
own body; if Job were afflicted physically, he would 
curse God. Once again God tells Satan to afflict 
Job, but to spare his life. Satan then inflicts “loath- 
some sores on Job from the sole of his foot to the 
crown of his head.” Job scrapes the pus off his skin 
with a piece of pottery, and his wife tells him to 
“curse God-and die.” But he refuses: “Shall we re- 
ceive the good at the hand of God, and not receive 
the bad?” (Job 2:10). He is willing to suffer if it is 
God’s will, and he will not question why God is 
doing this to him or complain. 

Three friends then come to Job: Eliphaz, Bildad, 
and Zophar. They can barely recognize him. They 
weep aloud and go into mourning, sitting with Job 
for seven days and nights, not saying a word but 
simply sharing his suffering with him. That’s where 
the story breaks off, before we launch into the 
poetic dialogues of Job and his “friends” that take 
up most of the next thirty-nine chapters, written by 
a different author. 
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FIGURE 15.1 Job being tormented by Satan, from a 
thirteenth-century stained glass window in Strasbourg, 
France. 


It is only in Job chapter 42 that the story resumes. 
Something has obviously fallen out of the text when 
the action picks up because the Lord is angry with 
something the three friends have said and tells Job 
to perform a sacrifice and pray for them. Afterward, 
as Job has passed the test and not questioned or 
cursed God, he is highly rewarded. In fact, he gets 
twice as much as he had before: sheep, camels, 
oxen, and donkeys. And he gets seven new sons and 
three new daughters. (See Box 15.3.) He goes on to 
live a long life, and he dies a happy man. 

The view of suffering set forth in this story is 
rather simple. Sometimes suffering comes as a test 
from God to see if a person will remain faithful, 
even when things are going bad—or even very, 
very bad. Satan should not be seen here as an evil 
being who is the cause of all misfortune. He is one 
of the sons of God, a member of God’s divine coun- 
cil, who afflicts Job only because God tells him to 
do so. He is doing God’s work, and there is one 
purpose behind it. It is not to make Job miserable 
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For many readers, the ending of Joh makes a lot of sense— 
except one altogether important part. After Job has 
passed the “test” and remained faithful to God despite his 
enormous sufferings, according to the short story, God 
rewards him, giving him back twice the possessions that 
he had lost—twice as many sheep, donkey, and oxen. And 
he replaces his seven sons and three daughters with seven 
other sons and three other daughters. 


just for the sake of it. It is to see whether Job’s faith- 
fulness to God is driven by a desire for a good life 
and many possessions, or whether it is disinterested, 
a faithfulness that will stay strong even when put to 
a severe test. Suffering sometimes comes from God, 
this story is trying to teach, simply to see if we will 
remain faithful. If we do, we will be rewarded 
even more. 

It’s a nice story, even if it does not ring true with 
how the world appears actually to work. But more 
important, the lesson it teaches about suffering is 
quite different from the lesson conveyed by the 
poetic dialogues in the middle of the book by a dif 


ferent author. 


The Poetic Dialogues 

Because the same characters appear in the poetic 
section of the book as in the prose narrative, either 
the author of the poetry was familiar with the story 
in a written form or there were various accounts of 
Job and his friends floating around in ancient Israel. 
Along with Bildad, Zophar, and Eliphaz, a fourth 
friend comes to be introduced as well into the 
poetic section, a man named Elihu. 

I have called this large middle section a “poetic 
dialogue.” That is because, obviously, it is set in 
poetry and because it involves a discussion between 
Job and his friends, whose friendly advice is actually 
filled with animosity and condemnation. The dia- 
logue involves a series of complaints by Job (who 
never complains in the prose narrative; in fact, the 
point of the narrative is that he never complains). 
Each of Job’s complaints is followed by a response by 
one of the friends. Job complains that he does not 
deserve what he is getting, and the first friend re- 
sponds by telling him that he in fact probably does 
deserve it; when Job complains again, the second 
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But wait a second! It makes sense that you can re- 
place livestock—even double your holdings. But can 
you replace children? If you lose a child, is it all made 
better by having another one? Does this mean that God 
can allow Satan to murder ten children and make it up 
to Job later~simply by replacing them later (“Don't 
worry: it was just a test!”)? For many readers this is one 
of the most disturbing ideas in the entire Hebrew Bible. 


friend responds similarly; then Job complains again, 
and the third friend responds. That sequence is re- 
peated two more times so that the chapters present a 
series of three different rounds of complaints and 
responses. The third round, unfortunately, got 
muddled a bit as scribes copied this long book over 
the centuries. In the third round of complaints and 
responses, Bildad’s speech is only five verses long 
and Zophar’s speech is missing altogether; most re- 
markably, Job himself starts arguing precisely for the 
position that in the rest of the book he has been ar- 
guing against. It appears that (by scribal error) Job 
has been given Zophar’s speech, and a few other 
things got messed up in the process. 

After these rounds of complaints and responses, 
we have the new friend Elihu introduced, who 
launches into a speech embracing the same themes 
and sentiments as the three friends but for six entire 
chapters (Job chaps. 32-37). It is widely thought 
that this section was inserted into the poetic dia- 
logue by yet another author, who felt that the 
friends had not cinched their points well enough 
and decided to have a go at it himself, at length. 

In the course of Job’s own complaints and self 
defenses, he declares that he wants an audience with 
God in person so that he can defend himself and 
show that his suffering is not deserved or fair. At the 
end of the dialogue, when all the speeches have 
been made, God shows up, in a big way, as the 
overwhelming Almighty Lord of All that he is and 
lectures Job (chaps. 38—41). Job then gives a weak 
and humbled response (42:1—6), and the poetic sec- 
tion then ends. 


JOB AND HIS FRIENDS IN DIALOGUE We 
can get a sense of all the back and forth, and a good 
idea of what the various adversaries think—Job on 


one side, his friends on the other—by looking at the 
first round of complaints and responses. Job begins 
by cursing his life and wishing he had never 
been born: 


After this Job opened his mouth and cursed 
the day of his birth. Job said: 

Let the day perish in which I was born 
And the night that said, 

A man-child is conceived. . . . 

Why did I not die at birth, 

Come forth from the womb and expire? 

Why were there knees to receive me 

Or breasts for me to suck? (Job 3:1-3, 11-12) 


Eliphaz is the first to respond. He does not do so 
kindly but suggests that Job is not innocent and that 
his suffering in fact is deserved: 


Think now, who that was innocent ever 
perished? 

Or where were the upright cut off? 

As I have seen, those who plow iniquity 

And sow trouble reap the same 

By the breath of God they perish 

And by the blast of his anger they are 
consumed. (Job 4:7—9) 


Eliphaz goes on like this for two chapters. He 
tells Job to repent and God will restore him. But 
Job doesn’t want to hear it. If he has done some- 
thing wrong, he deserves to know what it is; in his 
view, he is suffering even though he is upright. And 
God will not leave him in peace, but is constantly at 
him, forcing him to suffer: 


Then Job answered. ... 

Teach me, and I will be silent, 

Make me understand how I have gone wrong. 
How forceful are honest words! 

But your reproof, what does it reprove?... 
But now, be pleased to look at me; 

For I will not lie to your face. ... 

Is there any wrong on my tongue? 

Cannot my taste discern calamity? 

When I say, say “My bed will comfort me, 
My couch will ease my complaint,” 

Then you scare me with dreams 

And terrify me with visions 

So that I would choose strangling 

And death rather than this body. ... 
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Will you not look away from me for a while, 
Let me alone until I swallow my spittle? (Job 
6:24-25, 28-30; 7:13-15, 19) 


Bildad then tries to have a go at Job, attacking 
him (the one suffering!) for his empty words and 
insisting that if Job is suffering, it is because it is 
what he has deserved: 


How long will you say these things, 

And the words of your mouth be a great wind? 

Does God pervert justice? 

Or does the Almighty pervert the right? 

If your children sinned against him, 

He delivered them into the power of their 
transgression (Job 8:1—4). 


A nice thing to say to someone who has just lost 
ten children in a tragic accident. Bildad goes on to tell 
Job to repent and things will be right with him. Job 
responds (chaps. 9-10) by declaring that he knows he 
is innocent (Job 9:15), but that he is simply too weak 
as a mortal to be able to contend with God, who 
would not listen to him even if he had the chance: 
“For he crushes me with a tempest, and multiplies my 
wounds without cause.” If God were to appear to 
him, Job would be forced by his almighty presence to 
declare himself guilty even though he knows full 
well that he is innocent and blameless (Job 9:16—20). 

It is then Zophar’s turn, and now he is getting 
angry, repeating the other friend’s charges and 
laying it on thicker still: “Know then that God 
exacts of you less than your guilt deserves” (Job 
11:6). And on he goes. 

Zophar’s speech ends the first round. Two more 
are to follow, with more of the same. Job is inno- 
cent and knows it; his friends assume that he cannot 
be and tell him so, urging him to repent. But Job 
has nothing to repent of. He really is innocent and 
does not deserve this suffering. 


SOME OF THE KEY STATEMENTS OF THE 
DIALOGUE There are a number of striking 
comments throughout these speeches. At times, 
God’s attacks on Job are portrayed in extremely 
violent and graphic terms. 


I was at ease, and he broke me in two; 

He seized me by the neck and dashed me to 
_ pieces; 

He set me up as his target; 
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His archers surround me. 

He slashes open my kidneys, and shows no 
mercy; 

He pours out my gall on the ground. 

He bursts upon me again and again, 

He rushes at me like a warrior. (Job 16:12—14) 


Throughout it all, Job maintains his own integrity 
and refuses to confess to sins that he has not commit- 
ted. His friends are wrong to say that he is suffering 
as he deserves. He in fact really is innocent: 


Far be it from me to say that you are right; 

Until I die I will not put away my integrity 
from me. 

I hold fast my righteousness, and will not let 
it go; 

My heart does not reproach me for any of my 


days. (Job 27:5—6) 


It is striking that Job does not take the view that 
his suffering wil] ultimately be vindicated, that all 
will be made right in the end, in the afterlife. Ac- 
cording to this book, there is no afterlife: death is 
the end of the story. 


As waters fail from a lake 

And a river wastes away and dries up 

So mortals lie down and do not rise again; 

Until the heavens are no more, they will not 
awake 

Or be roused out of their sleep. (Job 14:11-12) 


Finally (this is before the insertion of the long speech 
by Elihu), Job resorts to appealing to God to appear to 
him so that he can plead his case to him in person: 


O that I had one to hear me! 

(Here is my signature! Let the Almighty 
answer me!) 

O that I had the indictment written by my 
adversary! 

Surely [ would carry it on my shoulder; - 

I would bind it on me like a crown; 

I would give him an account of all my steps; 

Like a prince I would approach him. (Job 
soo =37) 


As the saying goes, be careful what you ask for. 
God does appear to Job. But he doesn’t give him a 
chance to answer or defend himself. Instead he 
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appears in his Almighty Power and overwhelms Job 
with his Divine Majesty, choosing to reveal himself 
to Job out of a mighty whirlwind, upbraiding Job 
for all that he has said and for challenging God, 
who can do, and does do, whatever he chooses be- 
cause he alone is the Almighty: 


Then the LORD answered Job out of the 
whirlwind: 

Who is this that darkens counsel by words 
without knowledge? 

Gird up your loins like a man, 

I will question you, and you shall declare to 
me. 

Where were you when I laid the foundation 
of the earth? 

Tell me if you have understanding? 

Who determined its measurements—Surely 
you know! 

Or who stretched the line upon it?.. . 

Have you entered into the springs of the sea, 
or walked in the recesses of the deep? 

Have the gates of death been revealed to 
you, or have you seen the gates of the 
darkness? 

Do you know the ordinance of the heavens? 

Can you establish their rule on the earth? 

Can you lift up your voice to the clouds, 

So that a flood of waters may cover you? (Job 
38:2—5, 16-17, 34) 


Job responds to this impressive show of divine 
power—God alone is Almighty, and Job is nothing 
in comparison—in humility: “See I am of small ac- 
count, what shall I answer you? I lay my hand on 
my mouth” (Job 40:3). But that is not good enough 
for God. He has another go at Job, again from the 
whirlwind: 


Gird up your loins like a man; 

I will question you, and you declare to me. 

Will you even put me in the wrong? 

Will you condemn me that you may be 
justified? 

Have you an arm like God, 

And can you thunder with a voice like his? 
(Job 40:7—9) 


This goes on for another two chapters after 
which Job, overwhelmed, cowered, and unable to 
utter a word in his own defense, simply says 


I know that you can do all things 

And that no purpose of yours can be 
thwarted... 

I had heard of you by the hearing of the ear, 

But now my eye sees you; 

Therefore I despise myself, 

And repent in dust and ashes. (42:2, 5-6) 


And that is where the poetic section ends. 

Over the years scholars have proposed a wide 
range of options for interpreting this closing 
back-and-forth between God from the whirlwind 
and Job cowing down in awe before him. This 
interpretive decision is important, for in some 
sense, the entire meaning of the poetic dialogue 
hinges on how we understand its climactic 
ending. One thing that is clear to all interpreters 
is that the view of traditional wisdom is wrong: it 
is not the case that only the wicked suffer and the 
righteous prosper. Job really was innocent, and 
yet he suffered. But why? The answer depends 
on how we understand God’s awesome appear- 
ance at the end and Job’s response. Among some 
of the leading options of interpretation are the 
following. 


* Job finally gets what he wants (in a good way): an 
encounter with God. This interpretation is true 
to a point, but the problem with it is that Job 
does not actually get what he wants, which is a 
chance to plead his case before God. God never 
gives him the chance because he doesn’t even let 
him talk and he certainly does not care to hear 
what Job might have to say. 

* Job realizes his guilt before God after all, once 
God appears to him. The problem with this per- 
spective is that Job does not seem to realize that 
he is guilty, just that he is a mere mortal. Job 
never admits to doing anything wrong—because 
in fact he hasn’t done anything wrong—but only 
of having thought that he could make his case 
before God. 

* Job comes to see that he has to put his individual 
problems in a global perspective, that compared 
with the massive issues facing all of creation, his 
worries are of little moment. The problem with 
this point of view is that it assumes that it is in 
fact acceptable for Job to suffer because he is just 
a tiny part of the huge created order. But this is 
not at all what God says, and it seems to run 
counter to the point of the whole book. 
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* Job comes to recognize that God has too much 
on his hands, with an entire universe to 
manage, to worry about his own individual 
suffering. The difficulty with this interpreta- 
tion is that it is not true to the rest of the book 
either. The problem has not been that God has 
been absent from Job’s life, tending to the rest 
of the world; he has been far too present in 
Job’s life—he won’t leave him alone and pun- 
ishes him even though he is innocent, having 
done nothing wrong. 

* What is the solution to the poetic dialogue 
then? The key to the solution may be that Job 
desperately craves an answer to the question of 
why he is suffering, and yet God never gives 
him an answer. Read through God’s two 
speeches. He never does explain why all this has 
happened to Job. He does not say that Job has 
simply gotten what he deserved (as the friends 
kept insisting), or that it has been a test of his 
faith (as in the prose narrative), or that it is all 
Satan’s fault, or anything else. He gives no 
answer. Instead, he informs Job that he, God, is 
the Almighty who cannot be questioned by 
mere mortals, and that the very quest for an 
answer, the search for truth and understanding, 
is an affront to him and his divine prerogatives. 
God is not to be questioned, and reasons are 
not to be sought. Anyone who dares to chal- 
lenge God will be withered on the spot, 
squashed into the dirt by God’s overpowering 
presence, forced to “repent” of even wanting to 
know the answer in the first place. The answer 
to suffering is that there is no answer and we 
should not expect to find one. To do so is an 
affront to God. 


In the end, we are left with a view of suffering 
that other authors of the Bible would obviously 
object to (including the author of the prose narra- 
tive that begins and ends the book). Is it true that 
God can torture, maim, and murder with impu- 
nity because he is God and for no discernible rea- 
sons? And that if God does it, it is right? Does 
ultimate might make ultimate right? And are we, 
as mortals with intelligence and a sense of right 
and wrong, not allowed even to try to understand, 
even to ask why? 

As with other books of skeptical wisdom, the 
book of Job leaves its readers with more questions 
than answers. 
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The book of Ecclesiastes is another example of skep- 
tical wisdom, but it is a very different kind of book 
from Job. Here the dominant question is not about 
why the innocent suffer, or even about suffering at 
all, per se; it is about how to make sense of this 
world. We have seen that the writers of Proverbs— 
not to mention the historians, prophets, and poets 
we have read—seemed to understand the world. It 
made sense to them; there was a coherence to it, a 
logic to it, a divine purpose behind it all. But other 
people have never felt that way. For them, it is hard 
to grasp why the world is the way it is, why things 
happen the way they do, why we should strive to be 
good—or even strive to be rich, or intelligent, or 
influential. What is the meaning of life? Why are 
we here? What will happen to us when we are gone? 
Anyone who refuses to settle for easy answers to 
these questions will find a treasure trove in the book 
of Ecclesiastes. Here is an author who admits that he 
doesn’t know the answers—although he very much 
wants to ask the questions. And in the end, he de- 
cides that even if ultimate meaning is beyond our 
grasp, we should enjoy our lives as much as we can, 
for as long as we can. Because we won't live long. 
And once we die, we will not live again. 

Like the book of Proverbs, the author of this book 
was allegedly Solomon. Unlike Proverbs, however, in 
this case, the author goes out of his way to convince 
his readers that he really is Solomon. Ironically, he 
does so without ever calling himself by name. But he 
does indicate that he was the “son of David” and that 
he was the “king in Jerusalem” (Ecclesiastes 1:1). 
Moreover, he portrays himself as exceedingly wise 
and fantastically wealthy. So he clearly is claiming to 
be Solomon. There is no way he actually was Solo- 
mon, however. The book appears to be dependent on 
philosophical traditions that we know about from 
around Hellenistic times (that is, when Greece was on 
the rise), and in its vocabulary are words that derive 
from Persian or Aramaic. So it was probably writt@n 
in the fourth or third century B.cE., at least 600 years 
after Solomon had been laid in his royal grave. 

The name the author gives himself in Hebrew is 
Qoheleth (Ecclesiastes 1:1). Unfortunately, it is not 
clear what the term means. It is sometimes trans- 
lated as “teacher” or “preacher.” It may mean, in- 
stead, something like “assembler’—that is, one 
who assembles wisdom. 
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Qoheleth wastes no time in communicating the 
thrust of his overall message to his reader. He gets 
right to it in Ecclesiastes 1:2: 


Vanity of vanities, says the Teacher [i.e., 
Qoheleth], 


Vanity of vanities! All is vanity. 


The word translated “vanity” is the Hebrew word 
hevel. It is a little hard to translate into English. It 
refers to something that is transient, temporary, here 
just briefly before disappearing, of no lasting impor- 
tance. It is the mist that floats just above the ground 
for a short while early in the morning and then is 
gone. Life is like that. It, and everything in it, is here 
briefly and then, before you know it, has vanished. 
And so the author rightly asks, “What do people 
gain from all the toil at which they toil under the 
sun?” (Ecclesiastes 1:3). What is the point of working 
hard and earning good money? You die, and your 
money will no longer do you any good. Moreover, 
all knowledge of what you have accomplished will 
pass away. It is all hevel. 

The world goes on and on and on, and nothing 
changes. There is nothing new. Everything comes, 
and goes, and comes back again (Ecclesiastes 
1:4-11). And so what, really, is the point of it all? 
Qoheleth very much wants to know: “I... applied 
my mind to seek and to search out by wisdom all 
that is done under heaven; it is an unhappy business 
that God has given to human beings to be busy 
with. I saw all the deeds that are done under the 
sun; and see, all is vanity and a chasing after the 
wind” (Ecclesiastes 1:12—14). 

For a while, Qoheleth thought that the meaning 
in life could be learned by acquiring great wisdom. 
But then he realized that “this also is but a chasing 
after the wind’”—in other words, a futile endeavor. 
Indeed, “in much wisdom is much vexation, and 
those who increase knowledge increase sorrow” 
(Ecclesiastes 1:18). And so he wondered if the pur- 
pose of life lay in abundant pleasure. He built great 
works, houses, vineyards, gardens, and parks to 
enjoy. He gave himself every pleasure that money 
could buy. But at the end of it all, he realized that 
pleasure too “was vanity and a chasing after wind” 
(Ecclesiastes 2:11). 

The ultimate problem is that no matter how 
much wisdom you gain, or how many possessions 
you accumulate, or how many pleasures you 
enjoy—in the end you die, and then you are no 
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Many readers of the Bible are surprised to learn that the 
ideas of the afterlife in the Hebrew Bible are not closely 
related to what most people think today. The idea that 
after you die, your soul goes either to heaven or hell (or 
even purgatory) is not an idea rooted in the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. The few passages that refer to an afterlife in the 
Hebrew Bible assume that after death, a person goes to 
“Sheol.” That is not the Hebrew equivalent of “hell”—a 
place of punishment for the wicked. It is the place where 
everyone goes, good or evil. It is sometimes spoken of as 
a place of rest (remember how Samuel was not pleased 
at having his rest disturbed in | Samuel 28). But as a rule, 
it is not thought of as a pleasant place (think of all the 
horrors associated with going to Sheol in the book of 
Psalms). It is a shadowy kind of netherworld that every- 
one goes to when they die, like it or not. 


different from a miserable, impoverished fool: “the 
same fate befalls all . . . for there is no enduring 
remembrance of the wise or of fools, seeing that in 
the days to come all will have been long forgotten” 
(Ecclesiastes 2:14, 16). 

Moreover, Qoheleth finds no comfort in the tra- 
ditional teachings of positive wisdom (such as found 
in the book of Proverbs). In no small measure, this 
is because in his experience, they simply are not 
true: “In my vain life I have seen everything; there 
are righteous people who perish in their righteous- 
ness, and there are wicked people who prolong 
their life in their evildoing” (Ecclesiastes 7:15; see 
also 8:14); “Again I saw that under the sun the race 
is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, nor 
bread to the wise, nor riches to the intelligent, nor 
favor to the skillful; but time and chance happen to 
them all” (Ecclesiastes 9:11—12). 

And no one should think it will all make sense in 
the by and by. For in fact, we have no assurance of an 
afterlife in which all the wrongs of this world will be 
made right, with the righteous receiving their 
reward and the wicked their punishment: “Who 
knows whether the human spirit goes upward and 
the spirit of animals goes downward to the earth?” 
(Ecclesiastes 3:21); or, as he states more fully later 


This is an evil in all that happens under the sun, 
that the same fate comes to everyone .. . But 


Other authors of the Hebrew Bible deny that there 
is any afterlife at all, and indicate instead that death is 
the end of the story (see Job 14:!1—-12; Ecclesiastes 
9:36). 

As we will see, in the New Testament, the domi- 
nant view is the idea of the future resurrection of the 
body, where people are brought back into rejuve- 
nated bodies to have an eternal existence here on 
earth (see Box 23.2). This is based on the Jewish apoc- 
alyptic view we will discuss in chapter 16. Here too, 
souls do not die and go to one place or other for eter- 
nity (see Box 16.1). This latter idea was a development 
made later by Christian theologians after the Bible had 
been written (although of course, as good theolo- 
gians, they argued that their views were based on the 
Bible). 


whoever is joined with all the living has hope, 
for a living dog is better than a dead lion. The 
living know that they will die, but the dead 
know nothing; they have no more reward, and 
even the memory of them is lost. Their love and 
their hate and their envy have already perished; 
never again will they have any share in all that 
happens under the sun. (Ecclesiastes 9:3—6) 


What then is the solution to how we should live 
our lives? Shouldn’t we just die and get it over with? 
Not for this author. On the contrary, because the 
ultimate meaning of life is elusive, and because death 
will end it all, there is only one ultimate answer. We 
should live life to the fullest, as long as we can: 


There is nothing better for mortals than to eat 
and drink, and find enjoyment in their toil 
[Ecclesiastes 2:24]; This is what I have seen to 
be good: it is fitting to eat and drink and find 
enjoyment in all the toil with which one toils 
under the sun the few days of the life God 
gives us; for this is our lot [Ecclesiastes 5:18]; 
So I commend enjoyment, for there is noth- 
ing better for people under the sun than to 
eat, and drink, and enjoy themselves, for this 
will go with them in their toil through 
the days of life that God gives them under the 
‘sun. (Ecclesiastes 8:15) 
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FIGURE 15.2 Repository of bones piled up in a tomb cut out of rock, from the ninth to the seventh centuries 8.c.E. Such a 
sight would no doubt have confirmed to the author of Ecclesiastes that this life is fleeting and we should enjoy it while we can. 


This is not a counsel of despair. It is a full and 
satisfying way to live life when the ultimate mean- 
ing of why we are here cannot be answered. But 
readers of Ecclesiastes have not always been satis- 
fied with this message, considering it a bit too 
dismal and too far removed from the traditional 
religious views espoused in the rest of the Hebrew 
Bible. And so it is no surprise to see that some 
readers in the ancient world actually decided to 
alter what the author of this book had to say by 
adding some verses that brought the book better 
into line with more typical ways of religious think- 
ing (just as editors altered the book of Amos, br 
the prophecies of Isaiah, or the story of Job, etc.). 
In this case, a later editor added some words to 
bring God—trather than the fleeting pleasures of 
the good life—more into prominence, at the very 
end of the book: 


The end of the matter; all has been heard. 
Fear God, and keep his commandments; for 


that is the whole duty of everyone. For God 
will bring every deed into judgment, includ- 
ing every secret thing, whether good or evil. 
(Ecclesiastes 12:13-14) 


This concluding message seems to run counter 
to the entire tenor of the rest of the book. By put- 
ting it at the very end, the editor provided a 
means for interpreting everything that went 
before it, which now is read in light of the fact 
that there is a judgment day coming. But that is 
not the view of Qoheleth himself. In his view, we 
die and that is the end of the story. That is not a 
message that needs to lead to utter despair, how- 
ever, for we are now alive and we should cele- 
brate life and all the little pleasures that it brings, 
enjoying it to the fullest. Our life will not last 
forever. In fact, it won't last long. And it is all we 
have: there is no reward in the afterlife. So we 
should revel in our existence as much as we can, 
for as long as we can. 


Res a _——- iviedor — 


The books of Wisdom are not concerned with the history 
of Israel, the covenant God has made with his people, the 
sins they have committed, or the punishments they have 
suffered. These books are meant to have universal, not just 
national, Israelite, appeal; and they deal with the Big Ques- 
tions of life: why we are here, why we suffer, how we are to 
live, and where we are to find meaning. 

Proverbs is a book of “positive” wisdom, filled with 
wise sayings intending to direct the reader to live in the 
right way so as to be happy and prosperous. Job is a book 
of “skeptical” wisdom that calls into question the easy 
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solution that says it is only the wicked who suffer. It is 
made up of two different books that have been spliced 
together: one indicates that suffering can be a test from 
God to see if you will remain faithful in the midst of terri- 
ble misfortune; the other claims that suffering is a mystery 
and cannot be understood. A person does not have the 
right even to question God about it. The book of Ecclesi- 
astes is also a book of skeptical wisdom; it maintains that 
life is short and fleeting, that ultimate meaning is hard to 
find, and so one should enjoy life as much as possible, for 
as long as possible. 


Questions for Review and Reflection 


1. Explain as fully as you can how the Wisdom literature found in Proverbs, Job, 
and Ecclesiastes is different from the historical books of the Hebrew Bible 
(Genesis through Nehemiah) we have previously studied. What are the differ- 
ent emphases? What is missing from these books that is prominent in the others? 
What is found here not emphasized there? 


2. Take the book of Proverbs and either Ecclesiastes or Job and explain how their 
views of how one can find happiness differ from one another. 


3. Explain how each of these books deals with the issue of why people suffer. 
Which of these explanations do you find most compelling, and why? 


Key Term 


Proverb, 207 


Suggestions for Further Reading 


NB: For this. and all chapters, see the relevant articles (e.g., 
“Proverbs,” ““Wisdom”) in the works cited in the Suggestions 


for Further Reading in chapter 1. 
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highly useful introduction to the Wisdom books 
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Ehrman, Bart D. God’s Problem: How the Bible Fails to 
Answer Our Most Important Question—Why We Suffer. 
San Francisco, CA: HarperOne, 2008. An accessi- 
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Bible, including those of Job and Ecclesiastes. 

MacLeish, Archibald. J.B. A Play in Verse. Boston, 
MA: Houghton Mifflin, 1958. An unusual 
suggestion for reading, but this is a terrific adap- 
tation of the book of Job, a must read for anyone 
interested in the deep issues dealt with in the 
book. 
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can be seen to run counter, in many ways, to the 

views assumed and set forth in the historical and 
prophetic books, so too with the Jewish traditions 
that scholars have called “apocalyptic.” But apoca- 
lyptic literature is very different from what we find 
in the books of Wisdom and is more properly to be 
understood as a development out of the prophetic 
tradition itself’ These were developments that al- 
tered in significant ways the perspectives that the 
apocalyptic authors inherited from their forebears. 
In fact, apocalyptic literature can be seen as a reac- 
tion_against_the prophetic_tradition that we have 
seen_in book after book of the Major and Minor 
Prophets. As it turns out, the one place where the 
apocalyptic tradition is most clearly found is in one 
of the Major Prophets, the book of Daniel, the last 
book of the Hebrew Bible to be completed— 
although some of its short stories may have been 


J ust as the Wisdom literature we have examined 
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composed earlier. We have already considered the 
collection of these in Daniel 1-6. The rest of the 
book (chapters 7-12) contains a series of visions al- 
legedly given to Daniel. These visions are prophetic 
to the extent that they are anticipating what is about 
to happenin the future; but they are very different 
from the prophetic perspectives otherwise found 
throughout the Hebrew Bible. To explain these dif 
ferences, I need to provide some background on the 
rise of Jewish apocalypticism. 


‘al 


=) THE RISE OF JEWISH 


‘7 APOCALYPTICISM 


I can begin by giving a brief working definition of 
apocalypticism, to be supplemented by a fuller ex- 


alypticism” is based on the Greek word_apokalypsis, 


which means an “uncovering,” an “unveiling,” or a 
“revelation.” Jewish “apocalypticists” believed that 
God had revealed to them the heavenly secrets that 
“could make sense of earthly realities. The short ver- 


sion is this: apocalypticists believed that God had 
shown them that there were forces of evil in control 
of this world but that God was soon to intervene in 


—— 


history to overthrow these wicked powers and ev- 


_eryone who was aligned with them before bringing 
ina good utopian kingdom-here.onearth, 

To make sense of this perspective—before flesh- 
ing it out more fully—I first need to provide a bit of 


historical information. 


The Prophetic Perspective 

We have seen that the classical prophets of the 
Hebrew Bible differed from one another in a 
number of ways—in the historical contexts that 
they addressed, in their manner of addressing them, 
and in the specifics of their messages. But there are 
certain common features that tie all the prophets 
together, especially with respect to their under- 
standing of God, his reaction to Israel’s failure to 
do his will, and the coming disasters that will occur 
as a result. If you were to ask a prophet like Amos, 
Isaiah, or Jeremiah why it is the people of God 
suffer, they would have a clear and ready answer. 
They suffer because God is punishing them for 
their sins. For Amos, that is why there have been 
droughts, famines, epidemics, and military defeats: 
God has been trying to get the people to recognize 
the error of their ways and to turn back to him. 
If they will do so, their suffering will end. But if 
they refuse, then even more massive destruction is 
coming. The prophets indicated that the military 
and political nightmares brought by the Assyrians 
and Babylonians were not the natural workings of 
history or the result of aggressive foreign policies as 
more powerful nations overran those that were 
weaker. They were the acts of God who was pun- 
ishing his people for their sins and unfaithfulness. 
If the people would repent, however, and turn 
back to him, he would relent, restore them into a 
good standing with himself, and the good times 
would return. 


Historical Challenges to the View 

In some ways the skeptical wisdom of a book like 
Job (in the poetic dialogues) is a reaction to this 
general view: that if you do what is wrong, you will 
suffer; but if you do what is right, you will prosper. 
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Job is concerned, however, about the individual 
sufferer as a person and not with the nation of Israel 
as a wWhole—the way, say, Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah 
are. So what happens when the entire nation does 
turn back to God, when it stops worshipping idols, 
when it works to relieve the suffering of the poor, 
the oppressed, and the helpless? What happens 
when the nation does what God instructs it to 
do—and it still suffers—in fact, suffers even more 
than it did when it was in defiant disobedience to 
God? What happens to the prophetic view then, 
when, based on historical reality, it appears not, in 
fact, to be right? 

This was a question that Jewish thinkers no 
doubt pondered long and hard as the economic, po- 
litical, and military success or failure of the nation 
appeared to bear no relationship at all to the ques- 
tion of its faithfulness to God and the Torah he had 
given. Matters especially came to a head during the 
Hellenistic period, specifically in the years leading 
up to the Maccabean Revolt as I sketched them 
back in chapter 11. If you'll recall, under Syrian 
rule, with the Seleucid King Antiochus IV, more 
commonly known as Antiochus Epiphanes, things 
got very bad indeed for those in Israel who wanted 
to remain faithful to God and followed the Torah. 
Antiochus had a statue of Zeus placed in the Temple 
of Jerusalem, forced Jews to sacrifice to pagan idols, 
and made it illegal to circumcise Jewish boys or 
keep other aspects of the Law. 

This was obviously a period of intense suffering 
for those wanting to keep their ancestral traditions 
as passed down from Moses to their own day. But 
how could one explain the suffering? The pro- 
phetic solution simply was not satisfying to many 
Jewish thinkers. The people of God were not suf- 
fering because they were worshiping idols, failing 
to keep the traditional rituals of Judaism, or op- 
pressing the poor. They were suffering for just the 
opposite reason: because they were refusing to 
worship idols and were trying to keep the cultic 
and ethical laws of the Torah. There must be some 
other explanation. 

And so Jewish thinkers came up with another 
explanation. It was not that God was punishing 
them. It was that there were other supernatural 
powers, opposed to God, who were punishing 
them. God was not at fault: his enemies were. For 
some reason, God had relinquished control of this 
world to evil forces who were determined to make 
life a living hell for God’s people, and who were 
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using the ruling authorities (such as Antiochus 
Epiphanes) to make it happen. That’s why the Jews 


are suffering. But, according to this point of view, 


God had set a limit to the amount of time these 
forces of evil could exercise their power. And that 
time was almost up. God, very soon, was going to 
intervene in this awful state of affairs, reassert his 
sovereignty over the world and his people, destroy 
the forces of evil and the governments they were 
using, and bring in a kingdom of God: one that he 
himself would run, through his own human inter- 
mediaries. God had “revealed” this to these Jewish 
prophets, the “apocalypticists” (as modern scholars 
call them). 

This apocalyptic view contrasts with the pro- 
_phetic view up and gown the line. God 15 not 


God are. The Beenie” are not suffering for doing 
wrong; they are suffering ‘for doing right. The. suf- 
‘end when God destroys his enemies (see Box 16. 2). 
“This, in a nutshell, is the apocalyptic view. I can 
now spell out the various tenets of this worldview 
in greater detail. 


The Tenets of Jewish Apocalypticism 
There are four major tenets held by ancient Jewish 
: apocalypticists. , — 


1. DUALISM) § Apocalypticists were dualists in the 
sense that they believed there were two fundamental 
“forces in the world: the forces of good and the forces 
“of evil. God, of course, was ultimately the power 
over all that was good. But according to 
apocalypticists, God had a personal, supernatural 
enemy—the devil. This is the period when Jews 
started thinking that the “Satan” figure, who 
showed up only a couple of times in the Hebrew 
Bible before, was in fact an evil power that was 
aligned against God and was his long-term opponent 
(remember, Satan was not God’s personal enemy in 
the book of Job). Just as God had powers that did his 
bidding, so too did the devil. God had his angels, 
the devil had his demons. There were other cosmic 
powers in the world. For example, there was the 
power of righteousness and the power of sin. There 
was the power of life and the power of death. In 
Jewish apocalyptic thinking, sin-was not simply_an 
act of disobedience against God. It was an_actual 
demonic power in the world that was trying to 
ensnare people and force them to. act in ways 


‘attle between these forces of good and evil. 
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contrary to God’s will. Death was not simply what 
“happened to a person when the body ceased to 


“Function. It was an evil power that was trying to 
capture people; and when it succeeded, it annihilated 


them. The history of earth is the history of the 


This cosmic dualism worked itself out in a kind 
of historical dualism as well. There are two ages of 
this world—the current age that we live in now and 
trolled by. the forces of evil. But tin the. age- te-come, 
‘there will be no more evil. When God destroys all 
‘of his enemies, we will enter into this new. age:_one 
in which God will rule supreme,..when- there-will 
be no more suffering, sin, or death.-It will-be-a 
kingdom that. will be ruled by. God—the-perfect 
age of peace, joy, and love. 


2. PESSIMISM Jewish apocalypticists were not 
optimistic about the possibilities of life_in_ this 


_ world. We live now in the evil age controlled by 


_the devil and his minions. And there is nothing that 
“we can do to improve our lot. We simply _are not 
“powerful enough. We are subject to the forces of 
evil, and they are gaining more and more power. 
__We will not be able to make things better by any 
_buman effort. Things are only going to get worse 
“and worse until, at the end of this age, literally all 
hell breaks..out. And when that happens,. finally, 
God will intervene. 


3. VINDICATION” God will eventually reassert 
himself on this world and make right all_that_is 
wrong. He created this “world, and he is going to 


_rtedeem_it. He_will vindicate his name_and. his 


people by destroying the. forces that-are-aligned 
against him—the powers of evil such as the devil, 
the demons, sin, and death—in a cataclysmic act of 
judgment. Some apocalypticists believed that God 
will do this by sending a cosmic judge from heaven 
who will bring judgment on the earth.and- personally 
_ overthrow all of God’s enemies. This included not 
only the supernatural powers at work in this world 
but also everyone who has sided with them. All evil 
rulers, and in fact all evil people, will be destroyed 
at the coming judgment. 

Moreover, this day of judgment will involve not 
only people living at the time. It cull include both 


age, there will be a seourrecdok .. the dexd in which 


all people who have ever lived will return to their 
bodies and be brought back to life specifically to 


face judgment. Those who had sided with God and 


suffered as a result will be ‘given’ an ete ral reward; 
become ri rich aid tnftventiat as a result will be taken 
into eternal punishment. No one should think, 
then, that they can side with the wicked powers in 
charge of this world, prosper as a result, and then 
die and get away with it. No one can get away with 
it. God is going to raise everybody from the dead, 
and there is not a sweet thing anyone can do to stop 
him. 
As you can see, this apocalyptic way of thinking 
was a kind of Jewish theodicy, an explanation for 
‘why there is is so much suffering in the world if there 
_1s a good and _ powerful God in in charge of it. For 
some mysterious reason, God has relinquished con- 
trolof this age to the powers that créaté such misery 
and suffering. But in the end, God will prevail, and 
good will win out. In this way of thinking, evil 
_does not have. the last word; God has the last word. 
And death is not the end of the story. After death 
comes new life—and eternal reward for those who 
have remained faithful_and suffered as a result. But 
when will this climactic moment in history happen, 
this cataclysmic destruction of the forces of evil, 
this final resurrection of the dead? 
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4, IMMINENCE _ Jewish apocalypticists maintained 
that they were already living at the end of the-age. 
‘Things had gotten_as bad as. they. could possibly get. 


The forces of evil were running rampant, and there 


_was no restraining them. But God had had enough. 


He was soon to intervene in his mighty act of 

“judgment. This would happen very soon. It was right 
around the corner. People who were suffering for the 
sake of righteousness should hang on and keep true 
to their faith. They will not suffer much longer. God, 
or his cosmic judge sent from heaven, is soon to 
appear, and people will be rewarded for being faithful 
up to the very end. They just need to hold on for a 
little while. This is what God had revealed. 


Apocalypse as a Literary Genre 

At about the time of the Seleucid domination of 
Judea in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164 
B.C.E.) there started to appear Jewish writings that 
presupposed, embraced, and set forth these kinds of 
apocalyptic views. In particular, it is at this time 
that Jewish “apocalypses” started to be written. The 
term apocalypse refers to a literary genre (just as 
there are epic poems, short stories, and novels, all of 
them genres—so too there are apocalypses). There 
is a difference between the apocalyptic world view 
(“apocalypticism”) and the literary genre that, 
better than any other, expresses it (“apocalypse’’). 


The idea of “resurrection” is an apocalyptic idea that did 
not exist before apocalypticists began to develop their 
thoughts in the years before the Maccabean Revolt. The 
driving force behind the idea was one of theodicy. The 
resurrection of the dead could make sense of all the pain 
and misery in the world, happening in particular among 
God's chosen people. This suffering was temporary. But 
God would reward his people by raising them from the 
dead and giving them eternal peace and joy. The wicked, 
on the other hand, would be raised bodily and face eter- 
nal torment. 

You do not get that idea of a resurrection before 
Daniel (see Daniel 12:!—3). When people are raised 
from the dead earlier in the Hebrew Bible—for exam- 
ple, through the miracles of Elijah and Elisha in | and 2 
Kings—it is assumed that they will die again. In other 


words, they have been resuscitated. But their bodies 
have not been transformed into an immortal substance, 
one that can live forever. 

The idea of resurrection eventually became a 
common view in Judaism and is at the very center of 
thought among the writers of the New Testament who 
were themselves apocalypticists. When the early 
Christians said that Jesus was raised from the dead, 
they did not mean he had been resuscitated. They 
meant he had been resurrected—given an immortal 
body, never more to die. In fact, one can argue that 
without having an apocalyptic point of view, the early 
followers of Jesus would not have called his coming 
back to life a “resurrection” because apart from an 
apocalyptic perspective, there was no such thing as 
resurrection. 
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That is to say, a Jew could be an apocalypticist and 
never write a book that we would call an apoca- 
lypse (although anyone who wrote an apocalypse 
would be an apocalypticist)—just as there are plenty 
of Marxists who have never written a Communist 
Manifesto. 

We are especially interested in the apocalypse 
genre, however, because the final chapters of Daniel 
are the earliest surviving representative of the genre. 
There were other Jewish apocalypses written after 
the time of Daniel that did not make it into the 
Scriptures; and it became a popular genre among 
later Christians as well—as seen in the final book of 
the New Testament, the book of Revelation, also 
known as the Apocalypse of John. 

Just like every other genre of literature, apoca- 
lypses share numerous stylistic features with one 
another that make them distinctive. The following 
are among the features that you will typically find 
in a Jewish apocalypse. 


¢ Prose Narrative Revelations. Apocalypses are prose 
compositions in which a divine revelation is 
described—a secret “unveiling” of the heavenly 
truths that can make sense of earthly reali- 
ties, especially those that make sense of the 
misery and suffering that people are experienc- 
ing on earth. 

* Pseudonymous Seers. These revelations are given 
by God to a visionary or a “seer” (or prophet). 
Invariably these seers, who describe what they 
have been shown by God, doso pseudonymously— 
that is, they write in the natne of some other 
person (claiming to be someone else). In almost 
every case, the name that the real author 
chooses is a famous person, a well-known figure 
from the religious past: for example, Abraham, 
Enoch, or even Adam. (We will see in a moment 
why authors chose to hide their identities 
behind the name of a famous religious figure of 
antiquity.) 

* Bizarre Visions. These revelations are never given 
in straightforward fashion. Instead they involve 
very bizarre and confusing visions, filled with 
great and perplexing symbolism. Invariably, 
these bizarre visions are so impenetrable that the 
seer himself cannot make sense of them. 

* Angelic Interpreters. It is for that reason that there 
is always an angelic being on hand to explain 
what the vision means, both to the seer and, of 
course, to his reading public. 
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* The Two Types of Visions. There are two types of 
visions that seers typically have. Some involve a 
heavenly journey in which the seer is given a 
guided, though confusing, tour of heaven to see 
the realities there that can make sense of what is 
happening down here. In other instances, the 
seer is shown a vision that explains the future 
course of history. It may not be obvious that the 
series of symbolic visions that he sees (e.g., a suc- 
cession of wild and grotesque beasts, appearing 
one after the other) are in fact related to the 
future course of events on earth; but the angelic 
interpretation always makes this clear. There are 
some visions that represent a combination of 
these two types: a heavenly journey that reveals 
the future course of history (such as in the book 
of Revelation). 

*  Triumphalist Movement. ‘These visions are always 
triumphalistic in nature. By that I mean that in 
the end, despite all the craziness that transpires 
before we get there, God triumphs over all. 
These visions invariably go from the very bad to 
the very good, and in that order. 

* The Function of the Pseudonymous Authorship. There 
are two reasons that apocalypticists typically 
chose to write their visions in the name of a 
famous person of the distant past. On one hand, 
they chose the names of religious authorities who 
were thought to be especially close to God. Who 
better to be shown the future course of history or 
the secrets of heaven than Moses, Abraham, or 
Enoch, who were particularly attuned to God’s 
revelations? On the other hand, there is a more 
specific explanation—at least in the cases of 
apocalypses that provide sketches of historical 
events leading up to the end. Suppose an author 
is living at a certain point of time when things 
have gotten very bad, and he is convinced that 
he is living in the last days. He wants to predict 
what is soon to happen in the very near future. 
By writing in the name of someone who lived 
long ago he is able to make predictions not only 
about what is going to happen soon, but also 
about what was to happen in the future of the 
person allegedly making the prediction. That is, 
if someone in the first century B.c.E. claims that 
he is Moses, living 1,200 years earlier, he can 
have Moses predict a series of events to transpire 
down to his (the real author’s) own day. And lo 
and behold, everything that Moses indicated was 
going to happen, did in fact happen! (Of course 


it did: the author is describing what did happen 
by having Moses predict that it would happen.) 
That makes the author’s own predictions about 
what is about to transpire soon in his own future 
all the more believable to his readers, who think 
that “Moses” was right about everything up to 
their own day; so surely he is right about what 
will transpire next. This fiction of authorship, in 
other words, was a way of providing assurance to 
an author’s readers that the end really was near 
and that he was fully authorized in his predic- 
tions, given by God himself through an angelic 
interpreter. Ultimately, these books are meant to 
provide hope and assurance to their readers: all 
will be made right in the end, which will be here 
very soon, 


Daniel as an Apocalypse 

As I indicated, Daniel provides the earliest full- 
blown apocalypse that we have. There are other 
passages in the Hebrew Bible that scholars have 
suggested embody clear—or reasonably clear— 
apocalyptic perspectives. In every case, these are 
passages that appear to have been added at a later 
time to a writing that was already in existence. 
This is the case, for example, with Isaiah 24-27, 
known as the “little apocalypse” of Isaiah, not 
written by Isaiah of Jerusalem in the eighth century 
B.c.E. but later interpolated into his work; so too 
Second Zechariah (chaps. 9-14) contains apocalyp- 
tic elements. 

But it is with Daniel 7-12 that we first see the 
genre come to full expression. Scholars have long 
recognized that, unlike the earlier stories of Daniel 
chapters 1—6, the visions recorded in these chapters 
were composed in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
around 167 B.c.E. The two portions of the book 
were probably combined at a later time because of 
some of their thematic similarities, as we will see in 
a moment. 

There are four visions altogether, and when you 
read them you will see they are bizarre indeed (and 
probably hard to understand). Here I will not pro- 
vide an interpretation of all four but simply take the 
first one and explain it, showing how understand- 
ing the vision as an apocalypse can help unpack its 
message. As is true of the writings of the classical 
prophets, the writings of the apocalypticists (both 
Jewish and Christian) were not designed to predict 
what was going to happen hundreds or thousands 
of years after they lived. These authors too were 
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writing for their own time, and their message was 
meant to provide hope for people in their own day. 

The first thing to note is that all the features of 
the apocalypse genre that I have just set forth can be 
seen here. The vision of Daniel 7 has a divine origin 
and is interpreted by an angel. It is filled with bi- 
zarre images and symbols. Daniel describes a dream 
(a night vision) in which he sees four wild beasts 
coming up out of the sea, one in the shape of a lion 
with eagles’ wings; another a bear lifted up on one 
side with tusks in its teeth; a third a leopard with 
the wings of a bird and four heads; and a fourth that 
he calls “terrifying and dreadful” (as opposed to the 
others?), a devouring beast with iron teeth and ten 
horns, causing destruction right and left, and then a 
little horn. This little horn has human eyes and a 
mouth that speaks arrogantly. What in the world is 
going on? 

Less hard to understand is the next part of the 
vision, of the “Ancient of Days” (i.e., God) sitting on 
his throne with thousands and thousands worshiping 
him before the books of judgment are opened up. 
The beasts then have their power taken away, and 
Daniel sees “one like a son of man” (translated in the 
New Revised Standard Version as “one like a human 
being”) coming on the clouds of heaven; and to him 
is “given dominion and glory and kingship, that all 
peoples, nations, and languages, should serve him. 
His dominion is an everlasting dominion that shall 
not pass away” (Daniel 7:14). 

Allin all, it is a bizarre vision, and Daniel has an 
appropriate response: a splitting headache. He, like 
his readers, cannot make heads or tails of what he 
has seen, but fortunately—as always happens in 
these apocalypses—there is an angelic being nearby 
to give him the interpretation. Daniel is told that 
the four beasts each represent a king, or kingdom, 
which will succeed each other and create consid- 
erable havoc on earth. The fourth will be more 
terrible than the others. The ten horns represent a 
series of kings of this final kingdom; and the final 
little horn will be a most horrible ruler who will 
“speak words against the Most High, will wear out 
the holy ones of the Most High, and shall attempt 
to change the sacred seasons and the law” (Daniel 
7:25). But his time will soon be up, and his do- 
minion over the earth will be taken away and 
“given to the people of the holy ones of the Most 
High; their kingdom shall be an everlasting king- 
dom, and all dominions shall serve and obey them” 
(Daniel 7:27). 
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FIGURE 16.1 The battle of a god 
and a seven-headed dragon, from the 
middle of the third millennium B.C.E. 
In the apocalyptic visions of the book 
of Daniel, there are also bizarre crea- 
tures who are opposed by God; these 
images may well have been drawn 
from popular mythologies of the day. 


One of the ways you can see the stark differences between 
a prophetic and an apocalyptic point of view (remembering 
that they have a lot in common as well) is by considering 
what each perspective says about why the people of God 
suffer. If you were to compare Amos 3-5 with Daniel 7, for 
example, you might come up with the following set of con- 
trasting answers to several key questions. 


I. Who is causing the people of God to suffer? Amos: 
God, who is punishing them for their sin; Daniel: the 
evil beasts opposed to God, who are afflicting God’s 
people. 

2. Who is at fault for their suffering? Amos: the people 
themselves; Daniel: the powers aligned against God. 


That is the end of the vision. However one in- 
terprets it, this is the type of apocalypse that gives 
a “historical sequence” of events (rather than a 
vision of the heavenly realm); it has a clear trium- 
phalist movement because in the end, the terrible 
beasts are destroyed in judgment and the saints 
rule forever. And the pseudonymous authorship 
“works” both by having an authority figure of the 
past, the famous wise man Daniel, see these things, 
and by having him make predictions that in fact 
were post dictions—‘prophecies after the fact,” if 
you will. 


3. So are those who are suffering themselves to blame? 
Amos: absolutely yes; Daniel: absolutely not. 

4. When will the suffering end? Amos: when the 

people repent of their sins and return to God; 

Daniel: when God destroys the wild “beasts” afflict- 

ing his people. 

How will it end? Amos: God will forgive the people, 

welcome them back, and restore them; Daniel: God 

will bring a cosmic destruction of the forces of evil 

and give his saints dominion over the earth. 

6. What has to happen first? Amos: the people must be 
punished for their sins; Daniel: very little! The people 
need simply to hold on to their faith. 


m 


That becomes clear once you realize what Daniel 
is “predicting.” Remember: Daniel is allegedly living 
in the sixth century B.c.E. during the Babylonian 
exile. He sees four kingdoms succeed one another 
(just as in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, in the short 
story of Daniel, chapter 2). Interpreters have had 
little difficulty understanding what this is all about. 
The first beast is Babylonia, of “Daniel’s” own day; 
the next is Media (which, according to this book, 
conquered the Babylonians); the next is Persia; 
and the next is Greece and its Hellenizing poli- 
cies. The ten horns represent the kings of the 
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At a Glance: Apocalyptic Literature 


Jewish apocalypticism is a worldview that first emerged in 
the years leading up to the Maccabean Revolt among 
Jewish thinkers who were dissatisfied with the prophetic 
view that the people of God suffer because God is punish- 
ing them. In the apocalyptic view, the pain and misery in 
the world are instead caused by God’s enemies who are 
aligned against his people; suffering may be intense now, 
but God will soon intervene to overthrow the forces of 
evil and bring his people into a good kingdom, 

As a way of expressing this view, a new literary genre 
developed in ancient Judea: the apocalypse. Apocalypses 
are prose narratives written pseudonymously by au- 
thors who describe revelatory visions that they were 
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Hellenistic Seleucid dynasty, and—this is key—the 
little horn that appears at the end that makes life 
miserable for the saints and attempts to “change the 
sacred seasons and the law” is none other than An- 
tiochus Epiphanes. 

All of that Daniel “predicts.” But of course the 
author is simply recounting what he knows to have 
happened. Most important is what happens next. 
The dominion over the earth is given not to an- 
other grotesque beast but to “one like a son of 
man’—in other words, to a humane ruler/king- 
dom (in contrast to the awful animals who had 
been ruling until now). Who is that one? The inter- 
pretation tells us. It is the “people of the holy ones 
of the Most High” (Daniel, chap. 7, v. 27; see v. 18). 
That is, it is the saints—the people of God, the 
nation of Israel. They will become the new king- 
dom on earth through whom God will rule. This is 
a triumphal ending indeed. Very soon that wretched 
opponent of God, Antiochus Epiphanes, will be de- 
stroyed along with his kingdom. Then Israel will 
inherit the earth. 

That never happened, of course—which is why 
later interpreters were compelled to come up with 
alternative interpretations, as is still happening 
today. It is important to remember, however, that 
this author was not predicting the distant future but 
his own future. He was writing to the people of his 
own day, the Jews who were experiencing persecu- 
tion and severe suffering under the reign of a much- 
hated foreign tyrant. “Daniel” wants to assure his 


allegedly given; these visions contain extensive bizarre 
imagery typically explained by an angelic interpreter. 
Sometimes these visions involve journeys to the heav- 
enly realms; sometimes they involve scenarios of the 
future. In both cases, the visions end hopefully with the 
triumph of God. 

The book of Daniel is the first full-fledged apocalypse to 
be written, during the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. It con- 
tains four visions altogether, the first of which portrays four 
wild beasts succeeding one another in control of the earth. 
These represent four kingdoms that are to arise before 
God intervenes in judgment to destroy them and give the 
kingdom to his saints. 
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readers that their pain and misery will not last long. 
He wants to provide them a message of hope. The 
powers of evil are out in full force, but God will 
soon intervene and overthrow them in a cataclys- 
mic act of judgment. And when he does, he will 
reward his faithful by giving them dominion over 
all the earth. In the meantime, all they have to do is 
to remain faithful and to wait. 


OTHER JEWISH LITERATURE 
OF THE PERIOD: THE 
DEUTEROCANONICAL OR 
APOCRYPHAL BOOKS 


nike yy 


In addition to the canonical books we have exam- 
ined so far, there was other literature written by 
Jewish authors that cannot be found in the Hebrew 
Bible but that is of great importance for anyone in- 
terested in it. Of these other Jewish books, none is 
of greater historical significance than a collection 
of writings that can be found in some Christian 
versions of the Old Testament. These are the 
deuterocanonical writings, as they are called in the 
Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox traditions; 
Protestants typically designate them as the Apocry- 
pha. The term “apocrypha” may not be altogether 
appropriate, as it is a word that means “hidden 
things”’—or in this case, “hidden books.” But there 
is nothing hidden about these books. They simply 
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are books that are considered part of the canon by 
some Christian denominations but not by Protes- 
tants and not by Jews. For Roman Catholic and 
Orthodox Christians, they are in a kind of “second 
canon,” hence the name deuterocanonical. 

These books are important for understanding 
the Bible of the early Christians. Even though these 
books are not found in Hebrew manuscripts of the 
Bible, they were transmitted as part of the Bible 
in the ancient Greek translation known as the 
Septuagint. (See Box 16.3.) This was an important 
translation for Jews of the Diaspora, and eventually 
for Christians. As I have mentioned, most Jews by 
the time, say, of the Maccabean Revolt—or, later, 
of the days of Jesus—did not live in Palestine and 
so no longer had any facility in reading Hebrew. 
Most Jews, of course, could not read at all because 
like most of the people living in the Roman 
Empire, the vast majority of Jews—probably some 
90 percent—were not literate. For most ancient 
people, to “read” a book meant hearing someone 
else read it aloud. The Scripture was “read” regularly 
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in the synagogues, and people could hear it read and 
discuss its meaning. But virtually no one outside 
of Palestine could “read” it in Hebrew. The stan- 
dard Bible for most Jews in the Diaspora was the 
Septuagint. This became the Bible for the Greek- 
speaking Christians at the very early stages of the 
Christian movement, as soon as missionaries spread 
the religion outside of Palestine. And the Septuagint 
included these dozen or so books that we are calling 
deuterocanonical, or apocryphal. 

It was during the Protestant Reformation of the 
sixteenth century that Martin Luther and like- 
minded leaders of the Protestant movement de- 
clared that the only books of the Old Testament to 
be accepted as Scripture were those found in the 
Hebrew Bible—that is, the books regarded as ca- 
nonical by Jews. Roman Catholics, on the other 
hand, declared that the writings of the Septuagint 
had always been part of the scriptures for Chris- 
tians, and so should continue to be accepted as such. 
The Orthodox churches more or less sided with the 
Roman Catholics on this issue. 


Because the majority of Jews in the first century lived 
outside of Palestine, they no longer spoke Aramaic or 
read Hebrew but spoke the local language wherever 
they lived, with the more highly educated among them 
also speaking Greek—the lingua franca of the Roman 
world. 

This posed a problem for reading the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, as they were written in Hebrew. And so, as one 
might expect, Greek-speaking Jews in the Diaspora pre- 
pared translations of Scripture: different translations at 
different times and places. The one translation we are 
best informed about, which became by far the most 
widely used, is called the Septuagint (often abbreviated 
as LXX). The name comes from the Latin term septua- 
ginta, which means “seventy.” This is a shorthand refer- 
ence to the legend that the translation was made by 
seventy (or, as usually stated, seventy-two) Jewish 
translators. 

The legend is best known from a fascinating docu- 
ment called the “Letter of Aristeas,” allegedly written in 
the third century B.c.e. According to Aristeas, when the 
king of Egypt, Ptolemy II (285-247 B.c.e£.) decided to 
expand his library to 500,000 volumes and wanted to 
include every important piece of literature in it, he 


conferred with his chief librarian Demetrius, who in- 
formed him that one major gap in his holdings was the 
sacred laws of the Jews. Ptolemy immediately sent a 
letter to the Jewish high priest in Jerusalem requesting 
assistance in procuring a copy in translation. 

In response, the high priest sent seventy-two transla- 
tors, six from each of the twelve tribes of Israel, to 
Egypt. They were feasted (for seven days!) by their 
host, who questioned them about their religion and 
then secluded them to do their work of translation. 
Miraculously, they completed the work to perfection in 
exactly seventy-two days. 

This entertaining account appears to refer only to 
the translation of the first five books of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures (the Pentateuch). But eventually, by the second 
century B.c.E., all the books were translated, and they 
became the form of Scripture familiar to Jews through- 
out the Diaspora. The Septuagint became the Scrip- 
tures for the early Christians as well, who treated it as 
an authoritative text down to its very words. It is the 
Septuagint, not the Hebrew Scripture, that is quoted 
by the authors of the New Testament, most of whom 
did not know Hebrew but were thoroughly trained 
in Greek. 
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But there was not a unanimous view on the sub- 
ject. There are ten books that are accepted as deu- 
terocanonical in both the Roman Catholic and 
Orthodox traditions; four others are accepted by 
various Eastern Orthodox groups (e.g., Greek 
Orthodox and Russian Orthodox churches), and a 
couple of others that are accepted as standing on the 
margins by one group or another. 

All of these books were written by Jews and for 
Jews. Most of them were written after the final books 
of the Hebrew Bible and before the writings of the 
New Testament, so that roughly speaking they can 
be thought of as some of the “intertestamental” 
Jewish literature (i.e., written “between the testa- 
ments”). They represent some of the truly great and 
interesting writings of the time. Some of them are 
historical narratives, for example, of the Maccabean 
period; others are historical fictions that teach 
religious lessons; others are expansions of books 
found in the Hebrew Bible; and others are books of 
Wisdom. Here we can consider briefly the ten 
books that lie at the heart of the “Apocrypha”— 
the books accepted by both Roman Catholic and 
Orthodox traditions as deuterocanonical. 


Tobit 


Tobit is a work of historical fiction—by which 
I mean it is a fictional tale set within a real histori- 
cal context. Originally the book was written in 
Aramaic, either in the late third century B.C.E. or 
the early second. 

The narrative is set in the eighth century B.C.E. in 
the city of Nineveh, where the hero of the story, 
Tobit, has been exiled from his town in Galilee during 
the conquests of the Assyrian king Shalmaneser. 
In other words, the account is allegedly taking place 
after the destruction of the northern kingdom of 
Israel. The story involves two subplots that eventu- 
ally come to be woven together. 

The first is about Tobit himself, who is very 
righteous and does great works of Jewish piety but 
runs into serious misfortune as he is blinded, in a 
rather unusual way, when bird droppings fall into 
his eyes. This makes his life miserable. The second 
is about his distant relative Sarah, living in Media, 
who has had the equally great misfortune of having 
had seven marriages, each of them ending on her 
wedding night when a demon killed her husband. 
The two plots are woven together through a jour- 
ney of Tobit’s son Tobias to Media to collect a for- 
tune his father had left there. Accompanied by an 


angel, Tobias captures a large fish whose internal 
organs have magical powers: if burned they can 
drive away demons and they can be used to heal 
the blind. 

By a fluke, Tobias meets Sarah; they fall in love, 
they marry, he uses his magical fish parts to drive 
away the demon intent on killing him on their 
wedding night, they return home with the treasure 
to Tobit, and the remaining fish parts are used to 
make his father see again. They then all live to a 
ripe old age and die happy. It’s a great tale about the 
need to stay faithful in adverse circumstances and 
the power of God to turn truly lousy human expe- 
riences into good. 


Judith 

Judith is another work of historical fiction, in this 
case set during the reign of King Nebuchadnezzar 
“who ruled over the Assyrians” as we are told in 
the book’s opening verse. This is not a great start for 
anyone who knows history because Nebuchadnezzar 
was not the king of Assyria but of Babylonia. This is 
historical fiction with a stress on the word “fiction.” 
It was probably written in Hebrew originally, pos- 
sibly during the Maccabean period when national 
hopes were on the rise and a story such as this would 
have resonated with its hearers. 

The main character is one of the great heroes of 
Jewish tradition, Judith, who saves her nation from 
certain annihilation by a foreign power (think of the 
analogous situation under Antiochus Epiphanes). 
The first half of the book is aset-up: Nebuchadnezzar 
has gone on military conquest, requesting nations 
en route to provide their support, and Israel refuses 
to help. After his victory, he turns to attack the re- 
calcitrant nation by sending his general Holofernes 
and an enormous number of troops, who gather 
at a mountain pass in Israel near the village of 
Bethulia in preparation for destroying the Israelite 
resistance. 

The second half of the book is about how Judith, 
an inhabitant of the village, intervenes in the affair. 
A widow who is both very beautiful and very 
pious, she is dismayed that the leaders of Bethulia 
refuse to trust God for their deliverance and so she 
takes matters into her own hands. Leaving the vil- 
lage, dressed in her most attractive clothes, she is 
taken into the Assyrian camp and welcomed by 
Holofernes, who eventually tries unsuccessfully to 
seduce her after a night of too much wine. As he 
lies sprawled out in a drunken torpor, Judith takes 
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advantage of the situation; drawing his sword, she 
decapitates him, returns to her camp with the head, 
and the next day the Assyrians are thrown into 
confusion by the sudden death of their headless 
leader. A rout is on and Israel is saved. 


Additions to Esther 
The version of Esther in the Septuagint is markedly 
different from that in the Hebrew Bible: it includes 
six additions, which add another 105 verses to the 
story. These additions represent attempts to “fill in” 
the story in places where the Greek redactor felt 
that some more information would help round out 
what could otherwise be found in the tale. The ad- 
ditions not only explain parts of the plot that inter- 
ested readers may have had questions about; they 
make the story far more religious. If you will recall, 
there is nothing about God—directly at least—in 
the Hebrew version of Esther; his name is never 
even mentioned. But in these additions, God is all 
over the place, and it is clear that he is the one di- 
recting the action. The terms “God” and “Lord” 
now occur over fifty times in the book. 

Probably these additions were made in the 
second century B.c.E. or even the first. These addi- 
tions are as follows: 


* A description of the dream of the Jewish hero 
Mordecai (it is a bizarre dream about two drag- 
ons, which will be interpreted in the final 
addition); 

¢ The edict that Haman sent out, announcing the 
date when all Jews in the empire were to be 
attacked; 

* Prayers by Mordecai and Esther; 

* Esther’s appearance, in gut-wrenching fear, 
before the king, who, luckily, welcomes her with 
open arms (this is a climactic moment in the 
narrative); 

* The edict of Mordecai that serves to nullify the 
earlier edict of Haman; 

* An interpretation of the opening dream of 
Mordecai. . 


The Wisdom of Solomon 

The Wisdom of Solomon is a book of positive 
wisdom (recall Proverbs), which claims to be writ- 
ten by the great king of the United Monarchy. It 
fact, it was written many centuries later, by a Jew in 
the Diaspora, possibly in the first century B.c.E. or 
the first century CE. 
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The book celebrates Wisdom as the greatest gift 
to humans and insists that it involves proper fear 
and adoration of God, which will lead to eternal 
reward. Those who lead ungodly lives, on the other 
hand “will be punished as their reasoning deserves” 
(Wisdom 3:10), The exaltation of wisdom recalls 
Proverbs 8, where Wisdom appears as a female con- 
sort with God at the beginning of all things. Here 
too Wisdom is said to be “a breath of the power of 
God and a pure emanation of the glory of the 
Almighty . . . for she is a reflection of eternal light, 
a spotless mirror of the working of God” (Wisdom 
7125-26). 

We have seen that the Wisdom literature of the 
Hebrew Bible differs from the writings of the 
prophets and historians because it shows no interest 
in the history of the nation of Israel or God’s deal- 
ings with them, the covenant, the Law, the failures 
of the people, their punishments, and so forth. 
While that is true of Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes, 
it is not true of the Wisdom of Solomon. Here, in 
fact, the interaction of Wisdom with the nation of 
Israel is laid out in powerful and graphic terms in a 
poetic retelling of God’s interactions with his 
people in light of wisdom. In particular, Wisdom 
chapters 11-19 reflect on the events of the Exodus 
tradition (Exodus 7-14), showing how God guided 
the history of his people in contrast to how he 
judged and punished his enemies, the Egyptians. 
This involves a series of seven contrasts. For exam- 
ple, God sent hail and lightning from heaven on the 
Egyptians, but he rained manna from heaven on his 
chosen people (Wisdom 16:15—29); and he plagued 
the Egyptians with darkness, but led the Israelites 
through the darkness with a pillar of fire (Wisdom 
17:1-18:4). 

Here, wisdom clearly involves knowing and fol- 
lowing the ways of the God of Israel. The theologi- 
cal emphasis of the book is summed up at its very 
end: “For in everything, O Lord, you have exalted 
and glorified your people, and you have not ne- 
glected to help them at all times and in all places” 
(Wisdom 19:22). 


Sirach 


The book of Sirach was written by a person who 
names himself “Jesus son of Eleazar son of Sirach” 
(Sirach 50:27). In Hebrew “son of Sirach” is “ben 
Sira,” and that is what he is normally called in dis- 
cussions of the book. In the Latin tradition, the book 
is called Ecclesiasticus (“book involving the church”). 
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The book was originally written in Hebrew, in 
Palestine, in 180 B.C.E.; it was translated into Greek 
(the translator himself tells us, in the book) by ben 
Sira’s grandson, in Egypt in 117 B.c.E. 

This book of Wisdom is similar in many ways to 
the book of Proverbs in the Hebrew Bible in that it 
is a collection of wise sayings in poetry on a wide 
range of topics. Unlike Proverbs, Sirach—like the 
Wisdom of Solomon—is much more heavily 
invested in the history of the ancient Israelites 
and their relationship with God. Chapters 44-50 
reflect on the “famous men, our ancestors in their 
generations’ —that is the great heroes of the people: 
kings, wise men, musicians, and others. And so the 
author praises Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Moses, Aaron, and so on. 

The book celebrates Wisdom, again in exalted 
terms; Wisdom says of herself that “Before the ages, 
in the beginning, he created me, and for all ages I 
shall not cease to be” (Sirach 24:9), But Wisdom 
does not belong to all people—she is a unique pos- 
session of Israel: ““Thus in the beloved city he gave 
me a resting place, and in Jerusalem was my domain. 
I took root in an honored people, in the portion of 
the Lord, his heritage” (Sirach 24:11-12). In par- 
ticular, Wisdom came to be manifest precisely in 
the Torah (24:23). 

The majority of the book consists of wise reflec- 
tions and sage advice on many of the issues that 
people have to deal with in their daily lives: happi- 
ness, honor and shame, money, friendship, social re- 
lations (with a lot of things to say about women, some 
of them not very enlightened), and death. These wise 
sayings are ultimately, for this book, rooted in a rec- 
ognition of the greatness of the God of Israel, the one 
who gave all wisdom: “All wisdom is from the Lord, 
and with him it remains forever. . . . There is but one 
who is wise, greatly to be feared, seated upon his 
throne—the Lord. It is he who created her; he saw 
her and took her measure; he poured her out upon all 


his works.” (Sirach 1:1, 8-9). 


Baruch 

Fhe book of Baruch was allegedly written by a 
figure who appears in the book of Jeremiah as the 
prophet’s personal secretary, Baruch the son of 
Neriah (see Jeremiah 32:12; 36:4). It was actually 
written some four hundred years later, probably in 
the second century B.C.E. or possibly the first, some- 
time after the Maccabean Revolt. It was originally 
composed in Hebrew. 
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FIGURE 16.2 A fragment of the book of Sirach that was 
discovered at Masada; the fragment comes from a scroll and 
has portions of chapters 43 and 44. 


The book claims to be written during the 
Babylonian exile and represents a reflection on the 
causes for this national disaster and a plea to God to 
intervene and show kindness once more to his af- 
flicted people. The book is only six chapters in 
length and begins by giving the (alleged) historical 
background to its writing; there follows an exten- 
sive confession to God that the destruction of Judah 
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has occurred because of the sin of the people. God 
was just in sending such a horrendous punishment. 
But the author appeals to God for mercy and to 
restore his people to their proper place. 

Most of the third chapter is a poein devoted to 
Wisdom, which the people of Israel abandoned 
when they departed from the ways of God. As in 
Sirach, Wisdom here is identified as “the book of 
the commandments of God, the law that endures 
forever” (Baruch 4:1) This author takes a prophetic 
view of the Law: “all who hold her fast will live, 
and those who forsake her will die” (Baruch 4:2). 

The book ends with a poem meant to encourage 
the people who are suffering the calamity of exile. 
The nation has suffered for its sins, but God is soon 
to deliver them from their enemies, and so they are 
to “take courage.” 


The Letter of Jeremiah 

This is one of the shortest books of Apocrypha—it 
is only one chapter long, and in the Latin tradition 
of the Roman Catholic Church, it is included as the 
final chapter of the book of Baruch. The book is 
allegedly written by the prophet Jeremiah, sent to 
the Judeans bound for Babylonian exile. In exile, 
they will be among people who worship other gods 
through idols. This book is nothing but an attack 
on pagan idolatry. 

The real historical context of the writing is a situ- 
ation in which Jews around the world were sur- 
rounded by idol worship. It may have been produced 
in the aftermath of the Maccabean Revolt; it appears 
to have been composed in Hebrew or Aramaic. 

Much of the book consists of a mockery of idols 
and those who make them. We are told that one idol 
“holds a scepter, like a district judge, but is unable to 
destroy anyone who offends it. Another has a dagger 
in its right hand, and an ax, but cannot defend itself 
from war and robbers” (Jeremiah 6:14—15). In other 
words, idols are powerless not only to help their wor- 
shipers but even to help themselves. They are made by 
“carpenters and goldsmiths” and they can be put into 
any form that the artisan desires. “Those who make 
them will certainly not live very long themselves; how 
then can the things that are made by them be gods?” 
(Jeremiah 6:45—47). “Like a scarecrow in a cucumber 
bed, which guards nothing, so are their gods of wood, 
overlaid with gold and silver” (Jeremiah 6:70). 

This kind of attack on idolatry makes a lot of 
sense to most readers today as it did to Jews in an- 
tiquity. On the other hand, pagans who used idols 
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in their worship would have been a bit baffled by it 
all because as a rule, they did not actually think the 
idols were gods. The idols were simply representa- 
tions of gods and, it was sometimes thought, the 
physical means through which the transcendent 
gods worked their power. But to outsiders, such as 
Jews, the entire worship practices of pagans seemed 
foolish, and it was easy indeed to mock it by point- 
ing out that idols are made out of wood that rots 
and metal that rusts and so have no real existence 
or power. 


The Additions to Daniel 

We have seen that later redactors made several ad- 
ditions to the book of Esther to “fill out” the story 
in places. The same thing happens with the book of 
Daniel. These additions were probably composed 
independently of one another, as kinds of expan- 
sions on key points of the story. They were appar- 
ently written sometime after the Maccabean Revolt. 
There are three additions altogether: 


¢ The Prayer of Azariah and the Song of the Three 
Jews. We have seen that Daniel 3 tells the story of 
the three Jewish youths who refuse to worship 
the statue of the king and so are punished by 
being thrown into an enormous fiery furnace. 
They gloriously survive the ordeal—but what 
were they doing in there? This one chapter addi- 
tion tells us: they were praying and praising God. 
Azariah is one of the three (in Daniel he is also 
known as Abednego); he prays to God a prayer of 
confession in which he acknowledges that the 
nation of Judah has been exiled for its sins, and 
he prays that God will deliver it from its woes. 
This is not a prayer related to the fact that he has 
just been thrown into a raging furnace, making 
it appear that it was a prayer that was composed 
independently of Daniel and added to the story 
only later (compare the prayer of Jonah in 
Jonah 2). In addition, the three youths all then 
break into a song of thanksgiving and praise to 
God as they are protected in the fiery furnace. 
This too is a psalm that was originally written 
independently of the story that has now been put 
on the lips of the devout youths. 

* Susanna. This is a terrific short story of a woman 
who is falsely accused of sexual misconduct and 
condemned to be executed for it. But young 
Daniel intervenes in the proceedings and shows 
that the two men who have brought the accusation 
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in fact are the ones who were ill-behaved (and 
sexually motivated) and that their accusations 
were false. She is vindicated, the men are exe- 
cuted, and Daniel is exalted. 

* Bel and the Dragon. This is two brief stories at- 
tacking idolatry. In one, the idol Bel is shown by 
Daniel not to have any real existence but to be 
manipulated by its priests who are getting some 
very good meals out of the offerings allegedly 
being consumed by the god. The other is about a 
dragon that Daniel shows convincingly is not a 
divine being at all. This gets Daniel into trouble 
with his enemies, who have him thrown into a 
lions’ den. As in the Hebrew Bible account, he is 
protected by God and they, his enemies, are 
eventually ripped to shreds by the lions as a 
reward for their efforts. 


| Maccabees 

With the book of 1 Maccabees, we move from the 
genres of fiction and wisdom to the genre of his- 
tory. This is a historical narrative that details 
the events that led up to the Maccabean Revolt 
(chaps. 1—2) and that transpired during the years of 
rebellion, for three generations of the family that 
led the uprising. It is our principal source of knowl- 
edge about the period and so is of particular interest 
to historians of this crucial time in ancient Israel. It 
was originally written in Hebrew. 

In chapter 11, I have already summarized the 
events that precipitated the revolt. The first two 
chapters of 1 Maccabees are particularly gripping in 
their portrayal of the Hellenizing policies of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, the escalation of tensions between 
Jews who welcomed the new cultural advances and 
those (including the author) who saw them as hei- 
nous attempts to destroy the Jewish faith and the 
Jewish people, and the heightened extreme measures 
taken by the monarch as he made it a crime against 
the state to retain Jewish practices and customs. But 
in his attempt to establish Hellenistic culture even in 
Judea—requiring sacrifice to idols and outlawing 
circumcision—Antiochus went a step too far. The 
family of Mattathias and his five sons started a local 
revolt in the town of Modein: Mattathias killed a 
Jew performing a pagan sacrifice as well as the pagan 
official overseeing the act. Thus the uprising began. 

Much of the confrontation with the Syrian op- 
pressors was carried out as a kind of guerrilla warfare. 
It was Mattathias’s son Judas (the Maccabeus— 
the “hammer”) who took the lead. 1 Maccabees 
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chapters 3—9 describe the skirmishes, battles, and 
diplomatic efforts of Judas himself; chapters 9-16 de- 
scribe those of his successors. It ends with the work 
of Judas’s nephew John Hyrcanus, who became the 
high priest and ruler of the people from 134-104 
B.c.E. The book was probably written soon after that. 


2 Maccabees 

The book known as 2 Maccabees is another account 
of the history of the Maccabean Revolt. Its author 
did not have 1 Maccabees as a source but was writing 
independently of it. His interest is principally with 
the events that transpired under the leadership of 
Judas Maccabeus, so that the book overlaps mainly 
with 1 Maccabees chapters 1-7. The author indicates 
that his work is in fact an abridgment of a much 
longer five-volume description of the revolt by some- 
one named Jason of Cyrene. He has condensed 
Jason’s work into a single volume. Unlike 1 Maccabees, 
this account was originally composed in Greek. 

Whereas 1 Maccabees is a rather straightforward 
chronicle of what happened leading up to and 
during the revolt, 2 Maccabees takes a more impas- 
sioned and theological approach to the task. After a 
lengthy two-chapter introduction—which consists 
of two letters from Jews in Judea to those in Egypt, 
urging them to observe the celebration of 
Hanukkah—the author devotes four chapters to 
describing the events leading up to the revolt and 
then 2 Maccabees chapters 8-15 to narrating key 
moments during the revolt itself. 

Most famous—and justly so—are the stories 
told from the end of 2 Maccabees chapter 6 
through chapter 7 of Jewish martyrs who refuse 
the demands of the tyrant Antiochus to eat pork 
and are willing to experience excruciating torture 
and death to remain faithful to the Law. The narra- 
tive is powerful and moving. First there is a ninety- 
year-old Eleazar, who dies on the rack rather than 
violate the dictates of God’s Law. Then there are 
seven brothers and their mother. The brothers 
are tortured one at a time in front of the others (the 
first has his tongue cut out and his hands and feet 
cut off and then, still living, he is fried in a large pan 
over a raging fire until dead). The others follow 
suit, one after the other. To escape, all they have to 
do is take a bite of pork. But they refuse—and the 
mother encourages them on. She too then is tor- 
tured and killed. 

This is not simply a book designed to give a his- 
tory lesson. It is meant to show what it means to 
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stay true to the Law of God to the very end, no 
matter what. For this author, the Law is more im- 
portant than life itself. And for these martyrs, the 
reason is clear: there is to be a future resurrection of 
the dead, and if they are faithful now they will be 
rewarded then, Forever; whereas those who are not 
faithful will experience severe punishment in the 
life to come. 


Other Deuterocanonical Books 

As I mentioned, four other books are considered 
deuterocanonical in the Greek Orthodox and Rus- 
sian Orthodox churches (but not the Roman Cath- 
olic), These are 


* 1 Esdras, a kind of rewriting of the history re- 
counted in the books of 2 Chronicles, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah in the Hebrew Bible; 

* The Prayer of Manasseh, a short, one-chapter 
account of the prayer for forgiveness that the 
wicked king of Judah, Manasseh, allegedly made 
while captive in Babylon (see 2 Chronicles 33); 


Jewish Apocalyptic Literature and the Apocrypha 


* Psalm 151, a short, seven-verse Psalm celebrating 
David's life, told in the first person, which is the 
final Psalm of the Psalter in the Septuagint; 

¢ 3 Maccabees, a book that is misnamed in that it 
is not a historical sketch of the Maccabean Revolt 
but a work of fiction dealing with the interaction 
of Jews in Egypt with the pagan king Ptolemy 
IV Philopator (221-204 B.c.k.). 


These various books of the Apocrypha are a real 
treasure trove of ancient Jewish literature, of various 
genres, and various perspectives and emphases. 
Quite apart from the question of whether they 
should be considered scripture or not (in the Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox traditions, yes; in the Jewish 
and Protestant traditions, no), they are important lit- 
erary and historical works that can help us round out 
our understanding of Judaism in that critical time in 
the centuries prior to the turn of the era, when Jesus 
of Nazareth came on the scene and a new religious 
movement within Judaism emerged—one that 
would become its own religion, Christianity. 
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At a Glance: The Deuterocanonical Books/Apocrypha 


There are ten Jewish writings from roughly the time after 
the Hebrew Bible and before the New Testament that are 
accepted by Roman Catholic and Orthodox churches as 
deuterocanonical; they are not part of Jewish scripture and 
are considered Apocrypha by Protestants. They can be 
found in the Greek translation of the Bible, the 
Septuagint. 

Tobit is a work of fiction that tells of the miraculous 
healing of the righteous man Tobit and the marriage of his 
son to a distant relative. Judith describes the deliverance 
of Israel through the bold actions of a great heroine of the 
faith. The Additions to Esther round out the story as 
found in the Hebrew Bible. The Wisdom of Solomon is a 
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book of positive wisdom that celebrates God’s wisdom as 
the greatest gift to humans. Sirach is a wisdom book that 
contains collections of wise sayings in poetry on numer- 
ous topics. 

Baruch is a reflection on the cause of the disaster of the 
Babylonian exile. The Letter of Jeremiah is an attack on 
idols and those who worship them. The Additions to Daniel 
tell stories about the sixth-century Daniel and his compan- 
ions. The books of | and 2 Maccabees are both historical 
accounts of the events that transpired during the famous 
and important Maccabean Revolt, when Jews established 
themselves as a sovereign state in the Promised Land prior 
to its conquest by the Romans. 


q 


Questions for Review and Reflection 


1. Apocalyptic literature, such as the book of Daniel, tries to explain why. there 
can be so much pain and suffering in the world, especially among the people of 
God. Describe how apocalypticism explains suffering. 
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Ty n this appendix to our study, we will consider 
| basic and fundamental issues related to how we 
iL got this collection of books that we call the 
Bible., First is the question of the canon. When did 
Jews start considering some of the Hebrew writings 
sacred Scripture and begin collecting them into a 
canon? When were the various subdivisions—the 
Torah, Nevi’im, and Kethuvim—formed and final- 
ized? On what grounds were some books included 
and others excluded? When did the process come 
to an end? The same questions can be applied to 
the canon of the New Testament. Why do we 
have these twenty-seven books and no others? Who 
made these decisions? What were their criteria 
for making them? And when did the canon come to 
a close? 

Second is the question of the text. For both the 
Tanakh and the New Testament, which handwrit- 
ten copies (i.e., manuscripts) still survive from the 
ancient world? How many manuscripts are there? 
What are their dates? How accurate are they? How 
many mistakes are in our manuscripts? And if our 
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manuscripts are full of mistakes, can we know what 
the authors of the Bible originally wrote? 

This appendix will deal with a set of fundamen- 
tal problems that are not, frankly, on the radar 
screen of many readers of the Bible. The problems 
can all be summed up in one basic question: How 
did we get the Bible? 

I am asking the question in two different ways, 
one related to the canon of the Bible—both Hebrew 
Bible and New Testament—and the other to the 
text. With respect to the canon: how did we get 
these books, and why do we have these books and 
not others? In the Hebrew Scriptures, in the English 
versions we read today, there are thirty-nine books 
(counted as twenty-four in the Jewish tradition). 
Why were these books chosen to be Scripture, and 
when in fact did that happen? The New Testament 
makes up twenty-seven books. But who decided 
that it should be twenty-seven, and who got to 
choose which twenty-seven it would be? What 
about the other Gospels and epistles and apoca- 
lypses? Why were some of these not included? For 
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both Testaments, who got to make these decisions? 
What were their grounds for making them? And 
when did the matter get resolved? 

The question of how we got the Bible can also be 
asked with respect to the text of these books, both 
the Hebrew Bible and New Testament. How have 
these books been handed down to us through the 
ages? The authors of the Bible did not publish their 
books electronically for the Kindle; they didn’t 
have word processors or typewriters or even carbon 
paper. So how did the books get passed down 
through the centuries? 


The short answer is that they were copied by: 


hand, year after year. We do not have the originals 
of any of the books of the Bible, but only handwrit- 
ten copies from centuries later—in most cases, 
many centuries later. How can we be sure that we 
have the words that the authors originally wrote, 
and that our books of, say, Genesis, Isaiah, Psalms, 
Matthew, Romans, and Revelation correspond 
with the books as they were written so long ago? 

These are obviously questions of fundamental im- 
portance. As the answers differ for the two testa- 
ments, I will deal with them separately. We begin by 
discussing the canons of the Hebrew Bible and the 
New Testament (note that I have already talked about 
issues involving the deuterocanonical/apocryphal 
books of the Christian Old Testament in chapter 17 
and will not repeat that discussion here). 


THE CANON OF THE HEBREW 
) BIBLE 


The term “canon” comes from the Greek word for 
“reed” or “rod.” A canon was a straight edge that was 
used, for example, by a carpenter to make sure that an 
alignment was correct; but it could also be used as a 
measuring stick. Eventually the word “canon” came 
to be applied in other contexts, by analogy, to refer to 
a rule or standard by which something could be 
judged, and in that sense it came to be applied to a 
collection or list of books. In particular, it referred to 
some kind of official or accepted or standard list of 
books seen to “fall in line.” And so today we might 
speak of the canon of Shakespeare—which would be 
the plays and sonnets that he actually wrote—or the 
canon of Canadian literature (the books widely rec- 
ognized as “great” literature of the country), or the 
canon of the Hebrew Bible. 
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The Older View of the Formation 
of the Canon 


For many years, there was a more or less standard, 
widely accepted view about when the canon of the 
Tanakh came to be formed. This view maintained 
that the Torah was finally accepted throughout 
Judaism as a canonical book (or five books, in one 
collection) by the year 400 B.c.£.; the Nevi’im (both 
Former and Latter Prophets) were established in 
their final form by-200 B.c:Ey°and the Kethuvim 
were finalized as a collection in 90 c.g. .at the Coun- 
cil of Jamnia (about which I will say a few words 
following). According to this view, that was the 
same time and place that the Hebrew Bible was. 
“closed’’+that is, that the canon was completely set 
and no books, from then on, could be added in.or 
taken out. 

No one holds to this exact view today, but there 
are some things basically right about it. It is true 
that the canon did not come to be accepted all at 
once, in one fell swoop, but gradually over time as 
different sections of Hebrew Scripture came widely 
to be seen as fully authoritative at different periods 
in the history of ancient Israel. And the sequence is 
right: the first “sub-collection” to be formed and 
accepted was the Torah; then much later the Proph- 
ets; and then later still, and certainly last, the Writ- 
ings. But the process was a bit messier than the older 
standard view allowed, and there is little evidence 
that the Council of Jamnia was where the final col- 
lection was ultimately authorized and made an “of- 
ficial” part of the Jewish religion. 

Before laying out the more commonly accepted 
view today, I should say a few words about the 
Council of Jamnia. I have mentioned several times 
that the Roman armies suppressed the Jewish upris- 
ing of 66 c.E. by laying siege to Jerusalem and even- 
tually destroying it, and its Temple, in 70 CE. 
Obviously these horrible events had a cataclysmic 
effect on Judaism, which no longer had its religious 
center, a place for sacrifice, or a group of leaders 
(Sadducees) to look after its welfare. To help recon- 
struct Judaism and to move forward, there was a 
kind of council called in the Galilea 
where the leading Jewish teachers of the rere 
who were, in the main, related to the party of the 
Pharisees—came together to try to outline how the 


. religion was to move ahead now that there was no 


active priesthood, no sacrificial system, no Temple. 
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Eventually Judaism was to shift away+—of 
necessity—from an emphasis on Temple, cult, and 
sacrifice to being very much a religion “of the 
book.” The sacred traditions of Israel, especially as 
embodied in Scripture, were to become the focus of 
the religion as it emerged from the disaster of 70 C.E. 
That much is relatively certain. The older genera- 
tion of scholars went further and argued that it was 
at this council that the canon was once and for all 
set. That, however, goes beyond the evidence. It 
now does not appear that the council of Jewish 
leaders at Jamnia established, fixed, and closed the 
canon of Scripture. 


Contemporary Views of the 
Formation of the Canon 


Today scholars tend to present a somewhat fuzzier 
picture of when and why the canon came to be 
formed, although there do seem to be some fixed 
points. It is widely held that the five books of the 
Torah were accepted by nearly all Jews as a set canon 
by Thealilenacentary Boban the early post-exilic 
period. One piece of evidence comes from the Bible 
itself, in a post-exilic book, Ezra. The scribe Ezra 
himself is described as being “skilled in the Torah of 
Moses that the LORD the God of Israel had given” 
(Ezra 7:6). This suggests that it was widely known 
that there was a “Torah of Moses” and that the edu- 
cated elite were sometimes being trained in under- 
standing and interpreting it. The Torah is and always 
has been the same five books, and they have always 
been given in the same sequence (Genesis-Exodus- 
Leviticus-Numbers-Deuteronomy) because they 
trace a chronological tale. And so by the fifth cen- 
tury B.C.E., most Jews probably accepted the Torah 
as an authoritative group of texts connected princi- 
pally with Moses. 

The next sub-collection to be finalized was the 
Nevi’im, both Former Prophets (Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings) and Latter Prophets (Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Twelve), and this appears to 
have happened by the sé 
dence for this comes from a range of sources. 
prologue to Sirach refers to “the Law and the 
Prophets and the others”; and books that were later 
to become the New Testament speak of the “Law 
and the Prophets” (e.g., Matthew 5:17, Luke 16:16). 
The reasons for thinking that the Nevi’im were fi- 
nalized by the second century B.C.E., and not later, 
is that there are books of the Hebrew Bible that 


could have been included in this collection—given 
their subject matter—but in fact are not. Thus, for 
example, Daniel seems to be a prophetic book, but 
it is not included in the “prophets.” Why not? Prob- 
ably because the canon of the prophets was fixed 
already by the tirne the book of Daniel appeared on 
the scene in the middle of the second century B.C.E. 

Daniel was accepted as a Scriptural book eventu- 
ally, of course. It just could not belong to a portion 
of the Bible that had already been “fixed.” It and 
the other books were loosely connected with one 
another—unlike the Torah, the Former Prophets, 
and the Latter Prophets, which all cohere closely to 
one another in terms of subject matter. But even 
after the Law and the Prophets had been accepted as 
canonical texts, there were these other writings on 
the “margins”—the eleven books of the Kethuvim. 
That some of these were seen as authoritative by the 
second century B.C.E. is shown in the passage from 
Sirach quoted earlier, which speaks of “the others” 
(or “the other books”) without giving them a firm 
designation. So too, Luke 24:44 speaks of “the Law 
of Moses, the Prophets, and the Psalms’’—a three- 
fold categorization of the sacred Scriptures, the 
third part of which is identified by its longest and 
presumably most important book, the Psalms. 

There were uncertainties‘about which books to 
include in this third group of Kethuvim: This is 
suggested, among other things, by the discovery of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. Among the Dead Sea Scrolls 
were numerous copies of biblical bboks—some 200 
of the scrolls contain books of the Bible (usually in 
fragmentary state). Every book that eventually 
came to be included in the Bible can be found 
among these scrolls—except for the book of Esther. 
Even though Esther is not found there, the scrolls 
contain numerous copies of a book known as “Jubi- 
lees” that some Jews considered to be a sacred text 
as well. Did the Jews at Qumran accept Jubilees as 
canonical but not Esther? It is hard to say. 

Other books of the Kethuvim were debated 
among Jews. The Song of Songs, for example, was 
a secular book celebrating the sexual love of an un- 
married man and a woman., Was that really to be 
seen as part of canonical Scripture—even if Solo- 
mon did write it? Eventually Jews came to interpret 
the book in a different way, as we have seen, so that 
it no longer referred to human sexual love but to 
God’s deep and profound love for Israel. There re- 
mains even today the question of whether the Song 
of Songs was eventually accepted as part of the 
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FIGURE 27.1 
the Hebrew Bible but also several noncanonical psalms. 


canon because it was interpreted in this way (and so 
was relatively harmless as a love poem) or whether 
it was interpreted in this way because it was ac- 
cepted as part of the sacred canon. 

Most scholars agree that by the time of the de- 
struction of the second Temple in 70 c.£., most 
Jews accepted the final three-part canon of the 
Torah, Nevi’im, and Kethuvim. From that time 
on, books could not be added and books could not 
be taken away. This was a twenty-four-book canon 
that came to be attested widely in Jewish writings 
of the time; eventually, the canon was reconceptu- 
alized and renumbered so that it became the thirty- 
nine books of the Christian Old Testament. But 
they are the same books, all part of the canon of 
Scripture. 


Grounds for Inclusion 

It is very hard to know what criteria ancient Israel- 
ites used to decide which of their books should 
be accepted as parts of Scripture, in no small mea- 
sure because we simply do not have any records of 
their discussions, debates, and disagreements (unlike 
for the New Testament). Some scholars have sug- 
gested that there were several criteria that were 
almost certainly applied by various Jewish leaders in 
making these decisions: 


1. Language. Only books written in Hebrew (even if 
they had portions in Aramaic) could be accepted. 
None of the Jewish books written in Greek, for 
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The Psalm scroll discovered at Qumran, one of the Dead Sea Scrolls, which contains not only the Psalms of 


example, would be considered part of the sacred 
canon. 

Age. Books had to have venerable authority. 
They could not be recent compositions. And so 
only books written before the fourth century 
B.C.E. could be accepted (books that were in fact 
written later—such as Daniel—were mistakenly 
taken to be older, as we have seen). 

Usage. The books that became the canon were the 
ones most widely used in Jewish communities as 
authoritative tradition. In some ways, the forma- 
tion of the canon is a grassroots phenomenon: if 
books functioned as Scripture for a wide range of 
Jewish communities, they were eventually ac- 
cepted as Scripture by the leaders who could 
make such decisions. 


The Final Product of the Tanakh 


The result of the Hebrew canon is what we have seen 
throughout our study. The Jewish Scriptures are a 
treasure trove of ancient Israelite writings. They 
were written at different times, by different authors, 
using different sources, embracing different points of 
view, and advancing different understandings of 
major issues. They embrace different genres and they 
serve different functions. Together, they may make 
up one thing—the Hebrew Bible—but in fact, they 
are an entire array of things, the corpus of writings 
that cover the traditions, creations, thoughts, beliefs, 
and opinions of generations and centuries of ancient 
Israelite authors. 
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THE CANON OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


We are much better informed about the formation 
of the canon of the New Testament, in no small part 
because we have the writings of later church fathers 
who explicitly discuss the matter. We do not have 
nearly as much information as we would like—as 1s 
true for almost every set of historical events from the 
ancient world—but we have enough to give us a 
good idea of what motivated Christians to come up 
with a list of canonical books, what criteria they fol- 
lowed in deciding which books should be included, 
and how the process or canonization proceeded over 
the course of time. 


Motivating Factors 
In considering the formation of the Christian 
canon, the first and most obvious point to make is 
that Christians already had a body of Scriptures at 
the very outset: Jesus and his followers were, of 
course, Jews; and as Jews of the first century, they 
accepted the Torah and the Prophets of the 
Hebrew Bible as their Scripture, along with some 
of the other books. But after the death of Jesus, his 
followers came to adopt other written authorities 
as “Scripture” on a par with the books accepted 
by Jews as canonical. We can see this movement 
already within the pages of the New Testament. 
You may recall from chapter 25 that the pseud- 
onymous author of 1 Timothy quotes two sayings 
as “Scripture”; one is a passage from the Torah, 
the other is a saying of Jesus (1 Timothy 5:18). By 
the time this author is writing, at the end of the 
first century, Jesus’ words themselves are being 
taken as Scriptural authority. Eventually that will 
lead to the canonization of the teachings and life 
of Jesus as embodied in the Gospels. In addition, 
we saw in chapter 26 that the pseudonymous 
author of 2 Peter'spoke of the letters of Paul and 
also included them among the Scriptures (2 Peter 
3:16). Already by the early second century then, 
we have Christians seeing writings about Jesus 
and writings by his apostles as scriptural texts. 
This is the beginning of the movement toward a 
Christian canon, which will consist of these two 
components: works relating to Jesus and writings 
by his apostles. 

What was driving this movement toward estab- 
lishing a canon? For one thing, the followers of 
Jesus were increasingly attempting to differentiate 
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themselves from Jews, 4s we saw in chapter 26. If 
the Christians embraced a separate religion, they 
needed a separate group of authorities distinctive to 
themselves (while accepting, of course, the Jewish 
scriptures as well). 

But there was an even more important factor mo- 
tivating Christians to have written authorities for 
their views. As we have seen, Christians from the 
outset maintained that it was very important for 
members of the faith to believe the right things. Our 
earliest author, Paul, was insistent that his converts 
accepted his message and not the message of other 
apostles that he rejected; eventually there were many 
different interpretations of what it meant to be a fol- 
lower of Jesus, not just the views of Paul and his 
sundry opponents. Over time, different Christian 
groups developed distinctive views, with Jewish 
Christians saying one thing, Marcionites. saying 
another, various groups of Gnostics saying other 
things, and—well—lots of groups saying lots of things 
about who God was (and how many gods there were!), 
what God’s relation to the world was, who Jesus was, 
how salvation worked, and so on. 

The striking thing is that all of the various Chris- 
tian groups could back up their claims to represent 
the “true” interpretation of Christianity because all 
of them had books that were allegedly written by 
the apostles of Jesus themselves. And so there were 
Gospels of Matthew, and John, and Peter, and 
Thomas, and James, and Philip, and Mary and— 
and on and on, for a very long way. There were 
various accounts of the apostles’ lives; there were 
letters allegedly written by Peter, Paul, James, and 
others; there were apocalypses allegedly written by 
John, Peter, Paul, Isaiah, and yet others. 

Christians appealed to all of these books because 
they were living long after the days of Jesus and 
they needed to know which views were “true” and 
acceptable. It was the apostles who would know. 
And so, unknown authors wrote books claiming to 
be apostles to support their points of view. 

The movement to define a canon was thus, in 
large part, a product of the conflicts between what 
we have been calling orthodoxy and heresy. These 
conflicts were waged in an effort to win converts 
to one point of view or another. The victors in 
these struggles was the side that decided what 
Christian belief would be for all time to come. The 
winning side, for example, said there were not two 
or twelve or thirty-six gods but only one God; that 
Jesus was not just a human or not just a divinity, 


but that he was both fully man and fully God at 
one and the same time; that the world was not a 
cosmic disaster but the good creation of the one 
true God. These became the standard views—so 
much so that they are the accepted views of virtu- 
ally all Christians today. 
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The side that won these conflicts claimed they 
had always been the majority view within the reli- 
gion. And they appealed to their own books to 
prove it and rejected the books of the other groups. 
And so Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John were “ 
and the Gospels of Peter, Thomas, James, and Mary 
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FIGURE 27.2 Codex Sinaiticus, the oldest surviving manuscript ofthe entire New Testament. This fourth-century 
manuscript includes The Shepherd of Hermas and the Epistle of Barnabas (the first page of which is pictured here), books that 
were considered part of the New Testament by some Christians for several centuries. 
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were “out.” It was all a matter of having written 
authorities to support your views. 


The Criteria Used 

The “orthodox” church fathers who decided on the 
shape and content of the canon applied several crite- 
ria to determine whether a book should be included 
or not. Four criteria were especially important. 


1. Antiquity. A book had to go back to the very be- 
ginning of the Christian movement or it could 
not be accepted. If a really good and important 
book that was fully informed and “true” were 
written, say, last year, that would not be good 
enough for it to be part of Scripture. The canon 
of Scripture contained books from the begin- 
ning of the Christian movement. 

2. Apostolicity. ‘(Only books that were written by 
apostles could be accepted as part of the canon; 
this included the disciples of Jesus and their fol- 
lowers of the first generation. And so, for exam- 
ple, the writings of Paul were obviously acceptable; 
so too were the writings of the disciples Matthew, 
John, and Peter; and so too were the books of 
Mark, Peter’s companion, and Luke, Paul’s com- 
panion. If books were anonymous: (such as the 
Gospels), they had to be attributed to apostles or 
they could not be considered canonical. 

3. Catholicity. Only books that were universally 
used throughout the church could be accepted as 
part of the canon. (Recall that the term “catho- 
lic” means “universal.”) Local favorites were not 
to be accepted by the church at large; a book had 
to be utilized by a broad range of churches 
throughout all of Christendom. 

4. Orthodoxy. Most important of all, a book had to 
be “orthodox” in its perspectives and teachings if 
it were to be accepted as part of the canon of 
sacred Scripture. Any book that taught a “‘hereti- 
cal” view could obviously not be from God or 
written by a true apostle. And so books had to be 
judged as presenting the “right teachings,” or 
they had no chance at all of being included as 
canonical. 


The Canonical Process 

We have seen, that there was a movement toward 
having distinctively Christian authorities already 
during the New Testament period itself, and that 
early on, different Christian groups accepted and 
promoted different written texts as embodying 
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those authorities. In almost every instance, these 
texts were attributed to apostles. The first person 
who was actually known to have come up with a 
canon of Scripture, and to insist that these books 
and only these books were to be seen as canonical, 
was not a member of the orthodox church but, in 
fact, was a person who was later branded as one of 
the arch-heretics, Marcion. 

In chapter 26, I pointed out that Marcion ac- 
cepted Paul as the apostle par excellence and re- 
jected all things Jewish as being not Christian. 
Marcion’s views were very popular, and the Mar- 
cionite church spread far and wide in the late second 
century C.E. In about the middle of the century, 
Marcion had relocated from his home in Sinope 
(northern Asia Minor) to Rome, the capital city of 
the empire and already home to one of the largest 
and most influential churches in the Christian 
world. Marcion spent some five years in Rome de- 
veloping his theology and writing his books. No 
book was more important than a collection of 
sacred writings that he put together and then 
claimed was “the” Christian Bible. 

Because, for Marcion, the Jewish God was not 
the true God, Marcion’s Bible did not include any 
of the writings of the Old Testament. And because 
Paul was his hero, he included all of the writings of 
Paul that he knew—ten of them (all except the Pas- 
toral epistles, which may not have been available to 
him). Throughout Paul’s writings, of course, he 
refers to his “gospel,” and so Marcion included a 
Gospel along with Paul’s ten letters; this was a form 
of the Gospel of Luke. (Possibly because Luke was 
thought of as Paul’s companion? Possibly because it 
was the Gospel Marcion grew up with?) That was 
the entirety of Marcion’s canon of Scripture: eleven 
books altogether. He claimed that his view of the 
Christian faith was rooted in this canon and that it 
was authentic because these were the authoritative 
writings of the church. 

Marcion’s orthodox opponents had a different 
view of things, and it may have been Marcion him- 
self who compelled other church leaders to argue 
for a different canon of Scripture. It was not long 
after Marcion that his opponents claimed that he 
had a skewed view of the Christian faith because he 
had eliminated from consideration books of Scrip- 
ture that showed his views to be wrong. In the or- 
thodox opinion, there was not just one Gospel 
(Luke); there were four, and Christians needed to 
heed what was said in all four to come away with a 
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At a Glance: The Canon of the Bible 


The older view that the Tanakh was finalized by a Jewish 
council in the city of Jamnia is no longer held by scholars. 
But it is widely thought that the five books of the Torah 
were finalized as a group of Scriptural texts by the fifth cen- 
tury B.c.E.; the Nevi'im were finalized by the second century 
B.c.£., and the Kethuvim by about the time of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple in 70 c.c. Important among the grounds 
for inclusion in the canon were the language, age, and wide- 
spread usage of the books. 


true understanding of the faith. Moreover, Paul was 
not the only “apostle” to be included in the canon: 
there were the writings of Peter, James, John, and 
Jude as well. 

Marcion may have provided the impetus for or- 
thodox communities to decide on which books to 
be included, but there was not an immediate re- 
sponse that led to the finalization of the twenty- 
seven-book canon as we have it today. Quite to the 
contrary, that did not happen for centuries. Still, by 
the end of the second century, most of the orthodox 
churches agreed on the fourfold Gospel canon: the 
letters of Paul (including the Pastorals, which were 
seen as opposing Marcion), and the letters of 1 Peter 
and 1 John. 

There continued to be debates for a long time 
over other books. Some church fathers wanted to 
include the Apocalypse of John, others wanted in- 
stead to include an apocalypse allegedly written by 
Peter, others wanted to include them both, and yet 
others wanted to include neither. Some church fa- 
thers thought Hebrews was written by Paul and so 
should be included; others thought it was not by 
Paul and should not be included. Some church fa- 
thers wanted to include a book called the Shepherd 
of Hermas; others wanted the letter allegedly writ- 
ten by Paul’s companion Barnabas; others wanted a 
book known as 1 Clement. Some wanted the letters 
of 2 Peter, Jude, and James; others did not. 

These debates went on for a very long time. The 
first time any church father of record indicated that 
there are twenty-seven books of the New Testament— 
and who named the twenty-seven books that we 
today have as the New Testament—was in the year 


367 c.z., in’ the writings of an influential bishop of 
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The early Christians were motivated to collect a distinc- 
tive set of scriptures largely because of disputes over what 
was right to believe and practice in the religion. The Chris- 
tians who engaged in debates over the canon stressed the 
need for books to be ancient, apostolic, catholic, and 
orthodox. Debates over which books to include lasted 
several centuries. The first to list our set of twenty-seven 
books was Athanasius, the bishop of Alexandria, Egypt, 
in 367 Ce. 
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Alexandria, Egypt, Athanasius. In a letter sent to his 
churches, Athanasius specified that although other 
books (like the Shepherd) were worth reading, only 
the twenty-seven could be accepted as canonical. 

It cannot be stressed enough that this letter was 
written nearly three hundred years after the indi- 
vidual books of the New Testament were first put 
into circulation. The New Testament did not drop 
from the sky a few weeks after Jesus died or after 
Paul finished writing his books. It was a matter of 
ongoing debate for decades and decades and, well, 
centuries. Even Athanasius’s letter did not end the 
debates. It was not until the-fifth century or so that 
most Christians agreed on the twenty-seven books 
that now are almost universally considered to be the 
canon of the New Testament. 


© THE TEXT OF THE HEBREW 
BIBLE 


We have seen that the earliest writings of the 
Hebrew Bible were probably produced during the 
eighth century B.c.E. This is the date of the oldest 
prophets such as Amos and Isaiah of Jerusalem. 
When an ancient author produced a book, he obvi- 
ously wrote it out by hand. And if anyone wanted a 
copy, he had to copy it by hand (or pay someone 
else to do it for him)—one page, one sentence, one 
word, one letter at a time. The term “manuscript” 
literally means “handwritten copy.” The books of 
the Hebrew Bible were passed down in manuscript 
form year after year, century after century. It was 
not until the invention of the printing press in the 
fifteenth century c.E. that things changed. Then it 
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was possible to mass produce copies of books. And, 
more important, it was possible to make sure that 
every single copy of a book was exactly like every 
other copy, with no sentences, words, or even let- 
ters different from one copy to the next. That was 
not the case with manuscripts. Scribes who copied 
a text could change the text whenever they felt the 
need: maybe they thought the copy they were 
copying had a mistake in it and they wanted to cor- 
rect it; maybe it didn’t say exactly what they wanted 
it to say, and so they changed it. Moreover, scribes 
could simply make a mistake when they were not 
adequately trained to do the job of copying or when 
they were inattentive or sleepy. 


The Manuscripts 

The first printed copy of the Hebrew Bible (i.e., 
from a printing press) appeared in . ‘Before 
then, for over two millennia, the Bible had been 
produced and reproduced by hand in manuscript 
form. The printers of the fifteenth century and 
later, of course, had to decide what to print; and for 
that, they had to use manuscripts that were available 
to them. If what they used were manuscripts with 
lots of mistakes in them, then necessarily the printed 
version of the Bible—now in many, multiple 
copies—would reproduce the mistakes made by the 
scribes who had, centuries earlier, copied the text 
by hand. 

Today there are millions of printed copies of the 
Bible in Hebrew and in modern translations, all 
produced by modern means. But what manuscripts 
are these printings based on? 

The oldest complete manuscript of the Hebrew 
Bible that we have, which is the basis for modern 
printings, is called the Codex Leningradensis (be- 
cause it was located in Leningrad, Russia). It dates 
to about the year . . We do not have any 
complete manuscripts of the Bible before this. That 
means that the oldest complete manuscript is 1,700 
years after the earliest books of the Bible had been 
written and 900 years after the canon was closed. ‘A 
somewhat earlier Hebrew manuscript is named 
Codex Aleppo; it is not complete: about a quarter of 
it was lost in a fire in 1948. Earlier relatively com- 
plete manuscripts simply don’t exist. What is the 
reason? It appears that in the Middle Ages, when 
Jewish scribes copied the Hebrew Bible, they de- 
stroyed the manuscripts they used to make their 
copies once their own copies were complete. So the 
older copies they copied do not survive. 
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Our understanding of the text of the Hebrew 
Bible changed radically with the discovery of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, as we will see. But not even 
among the Scrolls did we find complete manu- 
scripts of the entire Bible. And so the key question 
is, should we be concerned that the Jewish Scrip- 
tures/Old Testaments we read today are based on a 
manuscript that was copied from earlier manu- 
scripts copied from earlier manuscripts—for many, 
many centuries? That the first surviving complete 
manuscript of the Hebrew Bible was made fully 
seventeen centuries after some of the books of 
Scripture were written? 

The older view of scholars was that there is no 
reason to be concerned because Jewish scribes from 
time immemorial followed very strict rules when 
copying their texts to make sure that they never 
changed a verse, or even a word, or even a letter. 
Jewish scribes were known to be highly scrupulous, 
so that the text known in the year 1000 C.E., it was 
believed, was the same as the text known in the 
year 1 CE. 

Scholars today are not quite as sanguine about 
the matter, for a variety of reasons. It is true that in 
the Middle ages Jewish scribes adopted a set of rules 
to ensure that they would not change the text. But 
when did those rules come to be put in place? They 
certainly were not in place in the years after Isaiah 
of Jerusalem produced his book, or even in the cen- 
turies immediately after that. So, what if the texts 
of the Hebrew Bible were changed—either a little 
bit or a lot—in the centuries before these rules came 
to be put in place? To deal with this question, we 
need to consider a bit of background. 


The Masoretic Text 

The text of the Hebrew Bible that is read today, and 
that is at the basis of all modern translations, is 
called the Masoretic Text. It is called this because 
the Jewish scholars who devised the rules for copy- 
ing scripture are known as the Masoretes. The 
term “masorete” comes from the Hebrew word ma- 
sorah, which means “tradition.” The Masoretes 
were the scholars who worked out ways to preserve 
the traditions of the Hebrew Bible. They were 
active between 500 and 1000 c.. 

To understand what the Masoretes accomplished, 
you need to remember that ancient written Hebrew 
was a language that used only consonants, not 
vowels. Any language that is written only in conso- 
nants is open, obviously, to serious problems of 


interpretation. Imagine if you were to write English 
that way. Apart from context, you would have no 
way of knowing whether the word “npt” was 
“inept” or “input” or whether “mnr” was “minor,” 
“manor,” “moaner,” or “manure.” 

Over the centuries of their work, the Masoretes 
accomplished several gargantuan tasks. For one 
thing, they standardized the entire consonantal 
text of the entire Hebrew Bible so that there was an 
agreed on text, with no variations. In addition, 
they devised a system of dots to be added to all the 
consonants to indicate the appropriate vowels so 
that anyone reading the text would know which 
of the range of possible words was to be accepted as 
the “right” one. And they worked to make sure 
that no one would ever change the text again by 
implementing rules to be followed in the copying 
of the text. 

All of this labor had a tremendous and long- 
lasting result. The Masoretes standardized the text. 
Moreover, scholars today are reasonably certain that 
when the Masoretes started their work, they were 
dealing with a consonantal text that was already 
well established, that changes had not been made— 
at least significant changes—for centuries, since at 
least the end of the first century c.£. And so we can, 
for the most part, rest relatively assured that the 
Hebrew text we read now (if we read Hebrew!) is 
the same text that was in place 1,900 years ago. 

But what about before that? 


The Dead Sea Scrolls 


There are many reasons that the Dead Sea Scrolls 
have proved so important for scholars of ancient 
Judaism. One of these reasons has to do with the 
text of the Hebrew Bible. As I pointed out, over 
200 of the scrolls contain texts of the Hebrew Bible. 
The most famous is a complete copy of the book of 
Isaiah. Most of the texts, however, are fragmentary 
some of them are just scraps. Still, their importance 
cannot be undersold. Remember, the Masoretic 
text that printed Hebrew Bibles are based on is that 
found in Codex Leningradensis from 1000 c.£. The 
texts of the Hebrew Bible among the Dead Sea 
Scrolls are at least a thousand years earlier than that. 
By comparing the form of the text in the Scrolls 
with the manuscripts from around the year 1000, 
we can see how well the text had been copied over 
all those intervening centuries. 

In the end, there is some very good news and 
some not so good news. The good news is this: in 
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many instances, the Hebrew text found among the 
Scrolls is very, very similar to the consonantal text 
standardized later by the Masoretes. The copy of 
Isaiah is very much like the copy found in Codex 
Leningradensis. 

The not so good news is that this is not the case 
with all of the books of the Hebrew Bible. Scholars 
had long noted, for example, that the Septuagint 
(Greek) text of the book of Jeremiah was about 
15 percent shorter than the Masoretic Text (i.e., it 
had that many fewer verses/words), and scholars 
had suspected that it was because the Hebrew ver- 
sion of Jeremiah known to the ancient Greek trans- 
lators was significantly different from the Masoretic 
Text. As it turns out, one of the scrolls discovered at 
Qumran has a Hebrew text of Jeremiah that is 
closer to that lying behind the Septuagint version 
than the Masoretic Text: 15 percent is a big differ- 
ence. Other books of the Septuagint are also strik- 
ingly different from the Masoretic Text, for 
example, in the books of Samuel and Kings. It is 
possible that the Hebrew texts of all these books 
were in serious flux before the text came to be stan- 
dardized by the end of the first century. 

And what about the times before the scrolls from 
Qumran were produced? How much was the text 
in flux in the early centuries when it was copied by 
hand, time and again, among scribes who did not 
have and so could not follow the rules later laid 
down by the Masoretes? The reality is that we 
simply do not know how much the text got 
changed, in what places, and for what reasons in the 
early centuries of copying. 

And so the short story is this. For many, many 
centuries, the text of the Hebrew Bible has not 
changed in any significant way. But we cannot tell 
how it was altered between the time the books of 
the Bible were first produced and the time their 
texts came to be standardized near the end of the 
first century C.E. 


a) THE TEXT OF THE NEW 
7 TESTAMENT 

The problems presented by the manuscript tradi- 
tion of the New Testament are very different from 
those of the Hebrew Bible. We have far, far more 
manuscripts of the New Testament, and these were 
not subjected to the kind of rigorous control that 
guided the medieval scribes of the Jewish Bible. 
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As a result, there are far more variations among our 
manuscripts—a startling number—and some of 
these variations are highly significant. 

The first printed edition of the Greek New Tes- 
tament appeared in 1516. It was based on only a few 
manuscripts that were not of the highest quality. 
Even so, this edition—after a few later revisions— 
became the basis of many of the translations of the 
New Testament over the years, even after manu- 
scripts were discovered that were older in date and 
better in quality. That is one reason why a transla- 
tion such as the King James Version is less accurate 
than those made in more recent times: it is based on 
inferior manuscripts of the New Testament text. 


The Manuscripts of the New 
Testament 


Nowhere can the difference between the textual 
tradition of the Hebrew Bible and of the New Tes- 
tament be seen more clearly than in the number of 
manuscripts scholars have available to them. There 
are over 5,600 manuscripts of the Greek New Tes- 
tament. Many of these are fragmentary (some are 
just tiny scraps), but many are complete copies of 
this or that book, or even of the entire New Testa- 
ment. There are, in addition, many thousands of 
manuscripts of the New Testament as it was copied 
into Latin, and manuscripts in other languages such 
as Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, Georgian, Ethiopic, 
and a range of others. 

These manuscripts range in date from the early 
second century down to, and past, the time of the 
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invention of printing in the fifteenth century. Most 
of them are from the ninth century and later (there- 
fore, some 800 years after the originals were pro- 
duced). The oldest scrap we have is called P52. The 
“P” indicates that it is written on the ancient writ- 
ing material called papyrus, and the “52” indicates 
that it was the fifty-second papyrus manuscript of 
the New Testament to be discovered and cata- 
logued. It is a tiny fragment about the size of a 
credit card, with portions of John 18 (Jesus’ trial 
before Pilate) written on the front and the back. 
Originally this would have been a complete manu- 
script of John; just this tiny scrap managed to sur- 
vive, in a trash heap in Egypt. It is usually dated 
some time to the early second century. And so, 
whereas our oldest copy of the Hebrew Bible— 
prior to the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls—was 
some 1,700 years removed from, say, the original 
writing of Amos or Isaiah, this, the oldest frag- 
mentary copy of any of the books of the New 
Testament, is possibly just 30-50 years removed 
from the original of the Gospel of John. But it is 
only a tiny fragment. 

And so the good news in dealing with the manu- 
scripts of the New Testament is that we have an 
abundance of manuscripts, some of them strikingly 
early. The bad news is that most of the surviving 
manuscripts are not very early; and, worse, these 
thousands of manuscripts contain many thousands 
of differences among themselves. The differences 
in wording among manuscripts are called variant 
readings. There are a lot of them, and some of them 


matter. 


FIGURE 27.3 P*?, a fragment of 
the Gospel of John (18:31-33, 37-38) 
discovered in a trash heap in the sands 
of Egypt. This credit card-sized scrap 
is the earliest surviving manuscript 
of the New Testament, dating from 
around 125 to 150 ce. Both front 
and back are pictured here. 


The Variant Readings 

There are so many variant readings among our 
New Testament manuscripts that despite advances 
in computer technology, we have not been able to 
count them all. Scholars of the text have hazarded 
various guesses about how many variations there 
are: some think 200,000; some 300,000; some 
400,000 or more. It is possibly easiest to put the 
matter in comparative terms. There are more varia- 
tions in our manuscripts than there are words in the 
New Testament. 

As frightening as that may sound, it must be 
tempered with a bit of perspective: the vast majority 
of these variations are insignificant, immaterial, 
and do not matter other than to show that scribes in 
antiquity could spell no better than college students 
can today (and the ancient scribes can be excused: 
they didn’t have dictionaries, let alone spellcheck). 
If the same word gets spelled six different ways in 
six different manuscripts, that counts as six variants. 
But if these spellings are simply just alternatives for 
the same Greek word, it obviously does not much 
matter how it is spelled. A lot of our differences are 
of this magnitude. A good proportion of the textual 
variations that we find cannot even be represented 
in English translation (i.e., if you translate into 
English one variant or the other, it results in the 
same English translation). At the same time, there 
are a lot of other variations that do matter. 

Scholars tend to differentiate between accidental 
and intentional variations. Accidental variations are 
ones that appear to have been made simply by mis- 
take. Not only did scribes accidentally misspell 
words; sometimes they left out a word, or copied 
the same word twice; sometimes they left out an 
entire line, or an entire passage. That may seem 
strange, but-it happened. Scribes were human and 
sometimes they were, frankly, a bit inept, careless, 
or just plain sleepy. And Christian scribes did not 
have rigorous rules for copying, as their Jewish 
counterparts did. Probably the majority of the vari- 
ations in our manuscript are of this order. On the 
upside, it is relatively simple for scholars to detect 
mistakes that were made by accident. 

The other kind of variation tends to be more in- 
teresting and to lead to more important results. 
This is when a scribe decided to change the text on 
purpose. Such intentional changes could be made 
for any number of reasons. Possibly the scribe was 
copying a familiar passage, but the wording seemed 
wrong—it wasn’t the way he remembered it. So he 
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changed it to make it conform to how he already 
knew it. Or maybe the wording of the passage con- 
tained a problem, such as a grammatical error, or a 
geographical or historical faux pas. A scribe might 
try to “correct” the passage—even if the original 
text was, as a result, changed. There were times 
when a scribe simply did not like the way a passage 
was worded, as when it supported a point of view 
that he found problematic or just plain wrong. In 
that case, he might change the text to make it say 
what he thought it was supposed to say. Nothing was 
stopping him. 

The problem in all these cases of variation is that 
the next scribe who came along to copy the text— 
who used a manuscript with variations in it (and 
they all had variations)—would copy the changed 
text instead of the original text. And he would 
make mistakes of his own. And then the next scribe 
who used that manuscript would copy the mistakes 
of both of his predecessors, and add mistakes of his 
own. And so it would go. The only time a mistake 
would be eliminated was when a scribe recognized 
that his predecessor had not copied the text cor- 
rectly and then tried to correct the mistake. But the 
problem is that there was no guarantee that he 
would correct the mistake correctly. If he corrected 
it incorrectly, then there would be three forms of 
the text: the original text, the mistake, and the mis- 
taken correction of the mistake. The possibilities 
seem almost endless. 


Significant Variations 

Scholars have carefully combed through all of the 
oldest manuscripts of the New Testament and cat- 
egorized and analyzed the significant variant read- 
ings. Even though most of them do not matter for 
much, some of them matter a lot. Here I can give a 
few examples. 

As I pointed out in chapter 18, the Gospel of Mark 
ends with the women at the empty tomb being told 
to go tell the disciples that Jesus had been raised; they 
flee the tomb, however, and do not say anything to 
anyone about it. And that’s the end of the Gospel. It’s 
an amazing Gospel, but over the years readers have 
wondered if it could really end that way. Didn’t the 
women tell the disciples? Didn’t the disciples see 
Jesus after the resurrection? Didn’t they come to be- 
lieve he had been raised from the dead? 

—Tt isn’t just modern readers who are puzzled by 
the ending. So too were ancient scribes, who added 
an ending of an additional twelve verses where the 
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disciples go to Galilee as directed and meet with 
Jesus to receive his final instructions. You will find 
this ending in most English translations in brackets, 
with a footnote from the translator indicating that 
it is not the original text. 

An even more famous case is the story of Jesus 
and the woman taken in adultery in the Gospel 
of John. It is one of the best known stories of the 
Gospels (John 7:53-8:11). A woman has been 
caught committing adultery, and the Jewish leaders 
drag her before Jesus. They tell him what has hap- 
pened and point out that the Law of Moses indicates 
that she is to be stoned to death. What does Jesus 
think they should do? These enemies of Jesus are 
setting a trap for him. If he tells them to stone her, 
he is violating his own teachings of love, mercy, 
and forgiveness; but if tells them to let her go, he is 
breaking the Law of Moses. And so he stoops down 
and begins to write on the ground and then looks 
up and says that the one who has never sinned 
should be the first to cast a stone at her. One by one, 
the accusers go away, ashamed of their own sins. 
Jesus then is left alone with the woman, whom he 
sends on her way with a warning not to sin again. 

It is a terrific story, moving, powerful, and mem- 
orable. But unfortunately, it was not originally in 
the Gospel of John, or in any other Gospel. It is a 
story that was added to the Gospel by later scribes. 
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Appendix: The Canon and Text of the Bible 


The reasons for thinking so include the fact that the 
story is not to be found in our earliest and best 
manuscripts. 

There are other significant variant readings 
throughout the New Testament that involve very 
important matters, including such things as teach- 
ings on the Trinity, on whether Christ was really 
divine, on whether he was a real human, on whether 
his death was an atoning sacrifice, and so on. Schol- 
ars have to consider each of these problems one by 
one, both to see what the original text probably was 
and to understand why one scribe or another 
wanted to change it. 

In the end, of course, we can never be 100 per- 
cent certain that we have the text as it was originally 
written by the authors of the New Testament— 
whether the anonymous authors of the Gospels, or 
Paul, or the pseudonymous authors of various other 
books. But scholars have worked assiduously on this 
problem for centuries and continue to work on it 
today. And every now and then new manuscripts 
turn up—sometimes very ancient manuscripts— 
that can help us know what the original text was. 
Still, there are hundreds passages in the New Testa- 
ment for which scholars continue to debate about 
what the author originally wrote; and, at the end of 
the day, there are some passages where we may 
simply never know. 


. 


At a Glance: The Text of the Bible 


Modern translations of the Hebrew Bible are largely based 
on a single manuscript called Codex Leningradensis, dating 
to the year 1000 ce. The text of the Hebrew Bible was pre- 
served and protected through the work of the Masoretes 
(500-1000 c.£.), who fixed the consonantal text and added 
to it vowel points for ease of reading and interpretation. 
The Dead Sea Scrolls show that many of the books of the 
Tanakh were copied carefully by scribes from the beginning 
of the common era; other books were changed to a greater 
extent, however, and it is impossible to know how much 
they were changed before the common era. 


The Greek New Testament is contained in many 
more manuscripts—over 5,600 Greek manuscripts of all 
or part of the New Testament altogether. These thou- 
sands of manuscripts contain hundreds of thousands of 
differences, or variant readings. Even though the vast 
majority of these variants are highly insignificant, some 
of them do matter a great deal for interpretation and 
meaning; and there are numerous places where scholars 
have not been able to agree as to what the original text 
actually said. 
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Glossary 


A 


Alexander the Great: The great military leader of Macedonia 
(356-323 B.c.E.) whose armies conquered much of the 
eastern Mediterranean and who was responsible for the 
spread of Greek culture (Hellenism) throughout the lands 
he conquered, 

anachronism: An event, institution, phenomenon, item, or 
anything else mentioned in a story that does not fit into the 
time period that the story presupposes. 

ancestral history: A term used to describe Genesis 12—50, 
which tells the stories of the patriarchs and matriarchs of 
Israel—especially Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph. 

anthropomorphism: The explanation or interpretation of 
something that is not human (e.g., God, or a god, or an 
animal, or a plant) in terms that make it sound human. 

ancient Near East: The region and the countries of antiq- 
uity that roughly correspond to what today we call the 
Middle East, including Egypt and the lands of Mesopotamia 
in the region of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers (especially 
Assyria and Babylonia). 

Antiochus Epiphanes: Ruler of the Seleucid Empire, starting 
in 175 B.c.E., who attempted to Hellenize Jews in the 
Promised Land by force and made it illegal to follow the 
prescriptions of the Torah, leading to the Maccabean Revolt. 

apocalypse: A literary genre in which an author, usually pseud- 
onymous, reports symbolic dreams or visions given by or 
interpreted through an angelic mediator, which reveal the 
heavenly mysteries that can make sense of earthly realities. 

apocalpyticism: A worldview held by many ancient Jews 
and Christians that maintained that the present age is con- 
trolled by forces of evil but that these will be destroyed at 
the end of time when God intervenes in history to bring in 
his kingdom, an event thought to be imminent. 

Apocrypha: .A term that literally means “hidden things.” 
When applied to the Bible, it refers to the books that are 
considered part of the canon of the Old Testament by 
Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox churches (who 
refer to these books as deuterocanonical—a “second 
canon”) but not by Protestant Christians and Jews. 

apodictic laws: Laws that make a straightforward and abso- 
lute command, such as “You shall not murder” or “You 
shall not commit adultery.” See also casuistic laws. 

Apollonius of Tyana: A neo-Pythagorean teacher and pagan 
holy man of the first century C.£E. who was thought by 
some to be a miracle-working son of God. 

ark of the covenant: Elaborate wooden box that was be- 
lieved by many to be the throne of God, seated between 
two angelic beings (cherubim) that covered the top; inside 
the box were the two tablets that contained the Decalogue. 


In later times, it was believed that the ark had special sacred 
powers, for example, during times of war. 

Asherah: A goddess worshiped in Canaan; sometimes the 
term is used to refer to the wooden pole taken to represent 
her. 

Astarte: A goddess worshiped in Canaan and thought to be 
the consort of the storm god Baal. 

Athanasius: An influential fourth-century church father and 
bishop of the large and important church in Alexandria, 
Egypt. Athanasius was the first church writer to list our 
twenty-seven New Testament books (and only these 
books) as forming the New Testament canon. 

atonement: The restoration of a right relationship with a god 
after some kind of breach or transgression has occurred to 
make the god angry or distant. 


B 


Baal: A god worshiped in Canaan, thought to be the god of 
storms and of fertility. 

Babylonian exile: A term that refers to both an event and a 
time period. The event was when the Babylonians, under 
their King Nebuchadnezzar, took the leaders of Judah into 
captivity in 586 B.c.E.; the time period is 586-539 B.c.£. 
(the latter date is when the Persians allowed the Judeans to 
return home). 

beatitudes: A Latin word meaning, literally, “blessings,” used 
as a technical term for the saying of Jesus that begins the 
Sermon on the Mount (e.g., “Blessed are the poor in spirit”; 
Matthew 5:3-12). 

biography (ancient): A literary genre consisting of a narra- 
tive of an individual’s life, often within a chronological 
framework, employing numerous subgenres (such as say- 
ings, speeches, anecdotes, and conflict stories) so as to re- 
flect important aspects of his or her character; principally 
of instruction, exhortation, or propaganda. 


C 


Caesar Augustus. See Octavian. 

canon: From the Greek word kanon, which means a ruler or a 
straight edge; the term came to designate any recognized 
collection of texts, such as the canon of the Hebrew Bible 
or the canon of the New Testament. 

casuistic laws: Laws that indicate what is to be done if a cer- 
tain course of action is taken (if this happens .. . then you 
are to do this), 

charismatic communities: Communities of believers that 
were led not by appointed leaders but by the Spirit of God, 
which had bestowed a particular gift (Greek: charisma), 
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useful for the functioning of the entire group, on each 
member of the community. According to Paul (see 1 
Corinthians 12-14), the gifts (charismata) included such abil- 
ities as teaching, preaching, healing, prophesying, speaking 
in tongues, interpretation of tongues, and so on. 

Code of Hammurapi: A collection of laws attributed to 
Hammurapi, king of Babylonia in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century B.c.z. Discovered on an eight-foot-high 
basalt stele in 1901, many of these 282 laws are similar to 
those found in the Torah. 

contextual credibility (criterion): One of the criteria 
commonly used by scholars to establish historically reliable 
material; with respect to the historical Jesus, the criterion 
maintains that if a saying or deed of Jesus cannot be cred- 
ibly fit into his own first-century Palestinian context, then 
it cannot be regarded as authentic. 

conquest theory: The theory that Israel entered into the 
Promised Land, more or less as described in the book of 
Joshua, through a massive conquest of the cities there. See 
immigration theory, peasant revolt, and gradual emergence. 

cosmology: Any understanding of the world we live in, from 
the Greek word cosmos, meaning “world.” 

Covenant Code: The preexisting collection of laws, proba- 
bly from E, found in Exodus 20:22—23:33; most of the laws 
are casuistic and are oriented to settled agricultural com- 
munities, involving such matters as slaves, violence, prop- 
erty rights, restitutions, and women. 

covenantal lawsuit: A literary device found in some of the 
prophets in which God is portrayed as issuing a kind of 
legal indictment against his people for breaking their obli- 
gations under the covenant he had made with them. 

cult: From a Latin phrase, cultus deorum, which literally means 
“care of the gods”; the term is used of any set of religious 
practices of worship. In pagan religions, these normally in- 
volved acts of sacrifice and prayer. 


D 


D: A designation for the third source of the Pentateuch 
QEDP), called this because it the source is now found in 
the book of Deuteronomy; it was probably written in the 
seventh century B.C.E. 

daimonia: Category of divine beings in the Greco-Roman 
world. Daimonia were widely thought to be less powerful 
than the gods but far more powerful than humans and ca- 
pable of influencing human lives. > 

Day of Atonement: The day in the year when the high 
priest would enter into the Holy of Holies, into God’s 
presence, and perform a sacrifice first for his own sins and 
then for the sins of the people. 

Dead Sea Scrolls: Ancient Jewish writings discovered in 
several caves near the northwest edge of the Dead Sea, 
widely thought to have been produced by a group of apoc- 
alyptically minded Essenes who lived in a monastic-like 
community from Maccabean times through the Jewish 
War of 66-70 c.k. See also Essenes. 


Decalogue: Literally the “ten words,” a technical designation 
for the Ten Commandments. 

Deuteronomic Code: Collection of Laws, from the D source, 
that make up Deuteronomy 12-26. 

deuteronomistic history: Scholarly term for the books of 
Joshua, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, and 1 and 2 Kings (the Former 
Prophets in the Hebrew Bible), all written by the same author 
or authors, which record the history of ancient Israel between 
the entry in to the land and the exile in terms highly reminis- 
cent of, and probably dependent on, the religious views set 
forth in the D source behind the book of Deuteronomy. 

Deutero-Pauline epistles: The letters of Ephesians, 
Colossians, and 2 Thessalonians, which have a “secondary” 
(deutero-) standing in the Pauline corpus because scholars 
debate whether they were written by Paul. Sometimes the 
Pastoral epistles are included under this designation as well. 

Diaspora: Greek for “dispersion,” a term that refers to the 
dispersion of Jews away from Palestine into other parts of 
the Mediterranean, beginning with the Babylonian exile. 

dissimilarity (criterion): One of the criteria commonly 
used by scholars to establish historically reliable material; 
the criterion maintains that ifa saying or deed of Jesus does 
not coincide with (or works against) the agenda of the early 
Christians, it is more likely to be authentic. 

docetic (view of Jesus): The view that Jesus was not a real 
human being but only appeared to be, from a Greek word 
meaning “to seem” or “to appear.” 

Documentary Hypothesis: The hypothesis, developed and 
popularized particularly by Julius Wellhausen, that the 
Pentateuch is made up of four separate sources (J, E, D, and 
P), each produced at a different time in the history of Israel 
and edited together only later into the five-book collection 
that we have today. 

doxology: Literally “a word of praise.” In the Psalms, it is 
either an entire poem or a poem ofa few lines that extends 
a blessing to God. 


E 


E: The second of the Pentateuchal sources (JEDP) to be writ- 
ten, possibly in the ninth century 8.c.£., and containing 
stories found in Genesis, Exodus, and Numbers; it is called 
E both because it uses the name Elohim for God and be- 
cause it probably derived from the northern kingdom of 
Israel, sometimes called Ephraim. 

Ebionites: A group of second-century Christians who main- 
tained their Jewish identity and insisted that followers of 
Jesus need to keep the Jewish law. 

Enuma Elish: A Babylonian poem discovered on seven tab- 
lets and published in 1876 that tell of the creation of the 
world by the Babylonian god Marduk, with many striking 
parallels to the account of creation in Genesis; the title 
comes from its opening words, “when above.” 

Essenes: An apocalyptic and ascetic Jewish sect started during 
the Maccabean period, members of which are generally 
thought to have produced the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


Eusebius: Early fourth-century church father known as the 
“Father of Church History,” as his ten-volume book, 
History of the Christian Church, was the first to provide an 
extensive chronicle of Christianity’s early years, from the 
days of Jesus down to Eusebius’ own time (the early part of 
the reign of Constantine). Eusebius is the primary source 
of information for many of the events and writers of the 
first three centuries of the church. 

Exile: See Babylonian exile. 


F 


Former Prophets: The first division of the Nevi’im, com- 
prising the four books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel (counted 
as one book), and Kings (one book). 

Four-Source Hypothesis: A solution to the “Synoptic 
Problem,” which maintains that there are four sources that 
lie behind the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke: 
(1) Mark was the source for much of the narrative of 
Matthew and Luke; (2) Q was the source for the sayings 
found in Matthew and Luke but not in Mark; (3) M pro- 
vided the material found only in Matthew’s Gospel; and 
(4) L provided the material found only in Luke. 

Fourth Philosophy: A group of Jews (or several groups) that 
Josephus mentions but leaves unnamed, characterized by 
their insistence on violent opposition to the foreign domi- 
nation of the Promised Land. See also Sicarii, Zealots. 

fulfillment citations: A literary device used by Matthew in 
which he states that something experienced or done by 
Jesus “fulfilled” what was spoken of by a Hebrew prophet 
in Scripture. 


G 


gentile: A non-Jew. 

genre: A “genre” is a kind of literature with specific literary 
features. In the modern world, for example, there are short 
stories, novels, and limerick poems (each with their own 
distinctive features); in the ancient world, there were 
myths, legends, biographies, epic poems, general histories, 
proverbs, and many other kinds of genres. 

Gilgamesh épic: An ancient Mesopotamian epic poem 
about the life and adventures of a king named Gilgamesh, 
of particular interest to students of the Bible because of the 
tale in it told by Utnapishtim about the worldwide flood, 
with many parallels to the story of Noah and the ark in 
Genesis. 

Gnosticism: A group of ancient religions, some of them closely 
related to Christianity, that maintained that elements of the 
divine had become entrapped in this evil world of matter 
and could be released only when they acquired the secret 
gnosis (Greek for “knowledge”) of who they were and of 
how they could escape. Gnosis as generally thought to be 
brought by an emissary of the divine realm. 

gradual emergence (theory): The theory that explains the 
presence of Israel in the Promised Land by means ofa grad- 
ual emergence of a group of worshipers of Yahweh from 
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among the indigenous people of Canaan, possibly with 
some having come from outside (maybe a group of slaves 
that escaped from Egypt). 


H 


Hanina ben Dosa: A well-known Galilean rabbi of the first 
century, who was reputed to have done miracles compa- 
rable to those of Jesus. 

Hasmoneans: An alternative name for the Maccabean family, 
from the name of a distant ancestor. 

Hellenization: The policy of spreading Greek culture 
throughout conquered lands, from the Greek word for 
“Greece,” Hellas. 

herem: From a Hebrew word that means “devoted,” used in 
reference to spoils of war (including people) who are God’s 
alone and so are to be destroyed. 

Holiness Code: The set of laws found in Leviticus 17-26, 
drawn from P, which emphasize the need for Israelites to 
be “holy” before God—that is, distinct and set apart from 
everyone else. 

Holy of Holies: The sacred room in the Temple of Jerusalem 
where it was believed that God himself dwelled, seated on 
the ark of the covenant. Only the high priest could enter 
this room, and only once a year, on the Day of Atonement. 

Honi the “circle-drawer”: A first-century B.c.£. Galilean 
who was reputed to have done miracles and had experi- 
ences similar to those of Jesus. 


immigration theory: The theory that Israel came to be in 
the Promised Land by immigration over time, as a group of 
people entered Canaan from the outside, settled in sparsely 
inhabited highlands, and infiltrated into the cities later, 
eventually taking control of them. See conquest theory, 
peasant revolt, and gradual emergence. 

independent attestation (criterion): One of the criteria 
commonly used by scholars to establish historically reliable 
material; with respect to the historical Jesus, the criterion 
maintains that if a saying or deed of Jesus is attested inde- 
pendently by more than one source, it is more likely to be 
authentic. 


J 


J: The first of the Pentateuchal sources (JEDP) to be written, 
possibly around the time of Solomon in the tenth century 
B.C.E., and containing stories found in Genesis, Exodus, 
and Numbers; it is called J both because it uses the name 
Jahweh (German for Yahweh) and because it probably de- 
rived from the southern part of the land, Judah. 

JEDP: The four sources that lie behind the Pentateuch, ac- 
cording to the Documentary Hypothesis. 

Jesus, son of Ananias: A Palestinian Jew discussed by Josephus 
who, like Jesus of Nazareth, was an apocalyptic preacher of 
the coming end of the age; like Jesus he was arrested and 
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prosecuted for his revolutionary proclamation, although he 
was not executed for his crimes. He was inadvertently killed 
during the siege of Jerusalem in the first Jewish Revolt of 
66-70 C.E. 

Jew: Originally from the word “Judean,” which meant some- 
one who lived in the Persian or Roman province of Judea 
(corresponding roughly to the southern nation of Judah in 
monastic times). 

Johannine community: The community of Christians in 
which the Gospel of John and the Johannine epistles were 
written, 

Josephus: Jewish historian of the first century C.£., appointed 
court historian by the Roman emperor Vespasian, whose 
works The Jewish War and The Antiquities of the Jews are 
principal sources of information about life in first-century 
Palestine. 

Judas Maccabeus: The initial leader of the Maccabean upris- 
ing against the Syrians (under Antiochus Epiphanes). 
Maccabeus was his nickname; it means “hammer.” See 
Maccabean Revolt and Hasmoneans. 

judicial model: One of the two principal ways that Paul un- 
derstood or conceptualized the relationship between 
Christ’s death and salvation. According to this model, sal- 
vation is comparable to a legal decision in which God, who 
is both lawmaker and judge, treats humans as “not guilty” 
for committing acts of transgression (sins) against his law— 
even though they are guilty—because Jesus’ death has been 
accepted as payment. See also participationist model. 

Justin Martyr: One of the earliest Christian “apologists” 
(‘“defenders” of the faith) and anti-Jewish author who lived 
in Rome in the mid-second century. 


K 


Kethuvim: “The Writings’ 
Tanakh, the last to be recognized as Scripture by ancient 
Jews. 

kosher food laws: Laws concerning what could and could 
not be eaten; in the Torah, for example, pork and shellfish 
are not allowed to be eaten by Israelites. 


> 


the eleven-book section of the 


L 


L: A document (or documents, written or oral) that no longer 
survives but evidently provided Luke with traditions that 
are not found in Matthew or Mark. See also Four-Source 
Hypothesis. = 

Latter Prophets: The second division of the Nevi’im, com- 
prising the books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and “the 
twelve” (1.e., the twelve books called “minor prophets” in 
the English Bible). 

legend: Fictional narratives about real or allegedly historical 
figures told to “entertain, to teach a moral, and/or to ex- 
plain why things are as they are.” 

Levites: Descendants of Levi (the son of Jacob) who played a 
significant role in Israelite worship practices from early 
times, and eventually in the Temple in Jerusalem. 


M 


M: A document (or documents, written or oral) that no longer 
survives but evidently provided Matthew with traditions 
that are not found in Mark or Luke. See also Four-Source 
Hypothesis. 

Maccabean Revolt: Indigenous uprising of Jews in the 
Promised Land against their Syrian overlords (under 
Antiochus Epiphanes), begun in 167 B.c.£. and leading to 
an independent sovereign state in the land until the Roman 
conquest. See Hasmoneans and Judas Maccabeus. 

Maccabees: The family that started the Maccabean Revolt. 

Major Prophets: The five larger writings of prophets in the 
English Bible: Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lamentations, Ezekiel, and 
Daniel. 

manuscript: Any handwritten copy of an ancient text. 

Marcion/Marcionites: Marcion was a second-century 
Christian scholar and evangelist, later labeled a heretic 
for his docetic Christology and his belief in two gods— 
the harsh legalistic God of the Jews and the merciful 
loving God of Jesus—views that he claimed to have 
found in the writings of Paul. His followers were called 
Marcionites. 

Markan priority: The view that Mark was the first of the 
Synoptic Gospels to be written and was one of the sources 
used by Matthew and Luke. 

Masoretes: Jewish scholars active between 500-1000 c.z. 
who worked to secure the text of the Hebrew Bible and to 
add a system of vowel pointing to it, assuring that the text 
would not be changed over the course of later copying. 

Masoretic text: The Hebrew text of the Jewish Scriptures 
established by the Masoretes. 

Megillot: The “five scrolls” of the Kethuvim, read during 
special festivals during the Jewish calendar: Song of Songs, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther. . 

Melito of Sardis: Second-century Christian leader from Asia 
Minor whose eloquent Easter sermon on the story of 
Exodus casts vitriolic aspersions on the Jews. 

messiah: From a Hebrew word that literally means 
“anointed one,” translated into Greek as christos, from 
which derives our English word “Christ’”—originally 
used to refer to the king of Israel who was anointed as part 
of his coronation ceremony. The term came to be used for 
a future deliverer of the people and was sometimes ap- 
plied to a future warrior-king like David, or a cosmic 
redeemer from heaven, or an authoritative priest who 
would rule the people. 

Minor Prophets: The twelve shorter prophets: Hosea, Joel, 
Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. 

Mishnah: A collection of oral traditions passed on by genera- 
tions of Jewish rabbis who saw themselves as the descendants 
of the Pharisees, finally put into writing around 200 c.g. See 
also Talmud. 

myth: A story about God or the gods and their activities, 
which tries to make sense of the world and our place in it. 


N 


Nag Hammadi Library: Collection of books, principally 
Gnostic writings, discovered by accident near the village 
in Egypt named Nag Hammadi, in 1945. 

Nazirite: An Israelite who took a vow to be specially dedi- 
cated to God by not touching a dead body, not consuming 
wine or strong drink or grape products, and not cutting 
one’s hair (as, for example, Samson). 

Nevi’im: Hebrew word for “prophets”; the second subdivi- 
sion of the Tanakh, which includes both the Former and 
the Latter Prophets. 


O 


Octavian: The first Roman emperor, 27 B.c.£.-14 c.z. Octavian 
was the great-nephew and adopted son of Julius Caesar, and a 
great general who brought unity to Rome after it had experi- 
enced prolonged and bloody civil wars. Early in his reign, 
Octavian assumed the name “Caesar Augustus,” which means 
something like “most revered emperor.” 

oral tradition: Any myth, legend, story, doctrine, idea, prac- 
tice, or custom that has been handed down by word of 
mouth from one person to another. 


P 


P: The final source of the Pentateuch (JEDP), called this be- 
cause it has principally priestly concerns; P material can be 
found in Genesis but especially in the legal sections of 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers. 

pagan: A reference to anyone who participated in any of the 
polytheistic religions of antiquity; an umbrella term for 
anyone not Jewish or Christian. 

Pastoral epistles: New Testament letters that Paul allegedly 
wrote to two pastors, Timothy (1 and 2 Timothy) and 
Titus, concerning their pastoral duties. 

participationist model: One of the two principal ways that 
Paul understood or conceptualized the relationship be- 
tween Christ’s death and salvation. This model understood 
sin to be a cosmic force that enslaved people; salvation (lib- 
eration from bondage) came by participating in Christ’s 
death through baptism. See also judicial model. 

Pax Romana: Literally “Roman Peace”; a term used to refer 
to a 200-year period starting with Octavian when the 
Roman Empire experienced relative peace and security. 

peasant revolt (theory): The theory that explains the 
presence of Israel in the Promised Land by means of a 
revolt of the underprivileged and oppressed peoples in 
the land, sparked by a group of Israelites that escaped 
from Egypt. 

Pentateuch: Literally, the “five scrolls” in Greek, a term used 
to designate the first five books of the Hebrew Bible, the 
Torah. 

pesher: An ancient Jewish way of interpreting Scripture, used 
commonly in the commentaries from the Dead Sea Scrolls 
in which a text was explained as having its fulfillment in 
persons or events of the present day. 
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Pharisees: A Jewish sect that may have originated during the 
Maccabean period, which emphasized strict adherence to 
the purity laws set forth in the Torah. See also Mishnah. 

Pliny: Roman aristocrat who ruled the province of Bithynia- 
Pontus in the early second century c.£., and whose corre- 
spondence with the emperor Trajan contains the earliest 
reference to Christ in a pagan source. 

pre-exilic prophet: A prophet making a proclamation prior 
to the Babylonian exile. 

post-exilic prophet: A prophet making a proclamation after 
the Babylonian exile. 

priests: Descendants from Aaron, brother of Moses and de- 
scendant of Levi, who officiated at the religious ceremonies 
of ancient Israel, either in the tabernacle or, in monarchial 
and later times, in the Temple in Jerusalem. 

Priestly Code: A preexisting collection of laws from the P 
source found in Leviticus 1-16, chiefly concerned with 
priests and their activities (such as sacrifice) and concerns 
(such as ritual purity). 

primeval history: A term used to describe Genesis 1-11, 
which narrates the events at the beginning of time, espe- 
cially the stories of creation, garden of Eden, flood, and 
tower of Babel. 

prophet: In ancient Israel, a prophet was a person who deliv- 
ered God’s message to his people; eventually, the term came 
to refer to books that contained these messages (such as 
Isaiah or Amos). In Christian circles, prophets were those 
who spoke God’s message in the community’s services of 
worship—possibly, on occasion, in a state of ecstasy. 

proverb: A pithy and profound saying that encapsulates a dis- 
tinctive understanding of the world and/or how best to live 
in it. 

psalm: From the Greek verb psallo, which originally meant to 
pluck the string of an instrument, or to play a stringed in- 
strument; eventually it came to mean to sing with accom- 
paniment. A psalm is a poetic expression of emotions, 
reflections, or attitudes to God (such as anger, bitterness, 
joy, hope, thanksgiving, praise). 

pseudepigrapha: Literally “writings inscribed with a lie,” an 
alternative to the term “forgery”; both terms refer to writ- 
ings that circulate under the name (usually a famous person) 
of someone who did not write them—either because the 
author lied about his identity or because the writing was 
falsely attributed to someone who did not write it. 

Ptolemies: Greek rulers of Egypt after Alexander the Great. 


Q 


Q: The source used by both Matthew and Luke for the material 
that they share, principally sayings, that is not found in Mark; 
from the German word Quelle, “source.” The document no 
longer exists but can be reconstructed (in part) on the basis of 
Matthew and Luke. See also Four-Source Hypothesis. 

Qumran: Place near the northwest shore of the Dead Sea 
where the Dead Sea Scrolls were discovered in 1947, evi- 
dently home to the group of Essenes who had used the 
Scrolls as part of their library. 
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R 


redactor: An editor; one who modifies a source or text that 
has been inherited. 

Roman Empire: All of the lands conquered by Rome and 
ruled, ultimately, by the Roman emperor, starting with 
Caesar Augustus in 27 B.C.E.; prior to that, Rome was a 
republic ruled by the Senate. 


S 


Sabbath: The seventh day of the week on which God is said 
to have rested after having created the heavens and the 
earth (Genesis 1:1-2:4); the day was set aside as a weekly 
day of rest in the Mosaic Law. 

Sadducees: A Jewish party associated with the Temple cult 
and the Jewish priests who ran it, comprising principally 
the Jewish aristocracy in Judea. The party leader, the High 
Priest, served as the highest ranking local official and chief 
liaison with the Roman governor. 

sacrifice: An offering, usually ofan animal or other foodstuff, 
made to a deity. 

Sanhedrin: The Jewish council, headed by the High Priest 
and appointed to run civil affairs in Jerusalem in the time 
of the New Testament. 

seer: An alternative term for a prophet, called this because 
God had revealed to them a divine vision that they were 
then to articulate to the people. 

Seleucids: Greek rulers of Syria after Alexander the Great. 

Seneca: Probably the greatest Roman philosopher of the 
second half of the second century c.g. and tutor to the 
young Nero, later wrongly thought to have entered into a 
prolonged correspondence with the apostle Paul. 

Septuagint: The translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into 
Greek, so named because of a tradition that seventy (Latin: 
septuaginta) Jewish scholars had produced it. 

Shema: The words of Deuteronomy 6:4—5, which many Jews 
to this day continue to see as the cornerstone of the Jewish 
faith: “Hear, O Israel: The LORD is our God, the LORD 
alone. You shall love the LORD your God with all your 
heart, and with all your soul, and with all your might.” 
The term “shema” is the Hebrew word that begins the 
verse: “Hear.” 

sheol: For much of the Hebrew Bible, the place to which souls 
go in the afterlife, a netherworld where people live forever 
in a kind of shadowy existence. 

Sicarii: From a Latin term meaning “dagger,” the term is 
used to designate a group of first-century Jews responsible 
for the assassination of Jewish aristocrats thought to have 
collaborated with the Romans. See also Fourth Philosophy. 

Son of God: Any being—human or angelic—with a close 
relationship with God and who mediates God’s will on 
earth; the term is especially used in the Tanakh in refer- 
ence to the king of Israel. 

Son of Man: A phrase used by Jesus in the Gospels to refer to 
a future cosmic judge of the earth who would destroy the 
forces of evil at the end of the age, based on an understand- 
ing of Daniel 7:13-14. 


suzerainty treaty: A political treaty between an overlord, 
known as a “suzerain,” and an underling or vassal; known 
from the people called the Hittites. The treaties consisted 
of six parts: identification of the parties, history of their 
relationship, stipulations placed on the vassal, provisions 
for deposit of the treaty, invocation of divine witnesses, 
and indication of the blessings that would come to the 
vassal for keeping the stipulations and curses for failing to 
keep them. 

synagogues: Jewish places of worship and prayer, from a 
Greek word that “being brought 
together.” 

Synoptic Gospels: The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, which narrate so many of the same stories that they 
can be placed side by side in parallel columns and so be 
“seen together” (the literal meaning of “synoptic”. 

Synoptic Problem: The problem of explaining the similari- 
ties and differences between the three Synoptic Gospels. 
See also Markan priority, Q. 


literally means 


T 


tabernacle: The large tent that was used as the central sanctu- 
ary for the Israelites prior to the construction of the Temple 
by Solomon, believed by some to mirror the place where 
God dwelt in heaven. See also ark of the covenant. 

Tacitus: Roman historian of the early second century C.E. 
whose multivolume work The Annals of Rome provides 
substantial information about Roman history from the be- 
ginning down to his own time. 

Talmud: The great collection of ancient Jewish traditions 
that comprises the Mishnah and the later commentaries on 
the Mishnah, called the Gemarah. There are two collec- 
tions of the Talmud: one made in Palestine during the 
early fifth century c.z. and the other in Babylon perhaps a 
century later. The Babylonian Talmud is generally consid- 
ered the more authoritative. 

Tanakh: Designation for the Hebrew Bible, taken from the 
opening initials of the three main divisions: Torah, Nevi’im, 
and Kethuvim (TNK). 

targum: The paraphrastic translation of a Hebrew text of 
Scripture into Aramaic, originally delivered orally and 
eventually written down, so that Jews who no longer knew 
Hebrew could understand what the text said. 

tetragrammaton: Literally “four letters,” a reverential refer- 
ence to the letters YHWH, which are taken to be the 
personal name of God in the Hebrew Bible (English: 
Yahweh), so holy that eventually Jews were not allowed to 
pronounce it. 

theodicy: From two Greek words that mean “God’s righ- 
teousness,” a term that is used for any explanation of how 
God can be “right” or “just” if there is so much suffering 
in the world. 

Torah: A Hebrew word that means “guidance” or “direc- 
tion” but that is usually translated as “law.” As a technical 
term, it designates either the Law of God given to Moses or 
the division of the Hebrew Bible that contains that Law 
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(comprising the five books of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 1 Thessalonians, and Philemon. See also Deutero-Pauline 


Numbers, and Deuteronomy). epistles and Pastoral epistles. 
Thucydides: Famous historian of fifth-century B.c.£. Athens, 


best known for his account of the twenty-seven-year a 
Peloponnesian War between Athens and Sparta. The ac- 
count contains a number of speeches, which Thucydides 
frankly admitted to having composed himself as appropri- 


ate for the occasion (cf. the speeches in Acts in the New 
Testament). 


Yahweh: The personal name of God in the Hebrew Bible, 
based on the consonants YHWH, the tetragrammaton 
(= the four letters), and thought by later Jews to be so holy 
that it was not to be pronounced. 


zZ 


Zealots: A group of Galilean Jews who fled to Jerusalem 


U 


undisputed Pauline epistles: The seven letters that scholars during the uprising against Rome in 66-70 c.E., who over- 
overwhelmingly judge to have actually been written by threw the reigning aristocracy in the city and urged violent 
Paul: Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, resistance to the bitter end. See also Fourth Philosophy. 
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